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ORACE's maxim has been obey- 
ed, and the ſubſtance of the follow- 
ing pages has long laid on the author's ſhelf; 
it would probably, too, have continued 
there, had it not been ſuggeſted by Addiſon, 
that no work can poſſibly be ſo bad, but 
that ſomething may be obtained from it, 
which, in other hands, may afford either 
pleaſure or inſtruction. With this view, 
therefore, the following Dramatic Pieces 
are obtruded on the world, not from the 

conſider- 


o 
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conſideration of their merit, but that they 
may poſlibly furniſh hints, ſituations, and 
other materials, to ſome theatrical architect, 
who may know how to diſpoſe them in 
better proportion, or convey them to ſome 
more noble deſign. 


It is ſaid chtruded, becauſe if ever publi- 
cation required modeſty, or an excuſe to the 
public, this certainly ſtands in need of one ; 
but at the ſame time, it is the Author's opi- 
nion, that if every one who could compoſe 
any thing, let it be ever ſo trifling or abſurd, 
were to print his ideas, mankind, ſome 
time or other, would derive benefit and 
amuſement from them—the progreſs of the 
human mind would be more conſpicuous, 
Inſtead, therefore, of reſtraining the preſs, 
and limiting the number of books, he is an 
advocate for univerſal toleration, in this par- 
ticular ; and when you, Reader, conſider 
yourſelf not obliged either to read or buy 
them, and that if, by chance, they fall 
into your hands, they may gratify your 

vanity, 
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vanity, either by exciting ſpleen, critical 
talents, ridicule, laughter, or wit, it ſeems 
highly probable that you will join iſſue, and 
reprobate thoſe auſtere cenſors, who decry 
promiſcuous intercourſe with the preſs, 
though their own very exiſtence depends on 
the food which it provides for them. 


Were good books, by this means, to be 
reduced in number, or prevented from 
reaching the public eye, the argument 
would be ridiculous, and the author the 
laſt to broach this doctrine; for, however 
a friend to general publication, he by no 
means likes to read a bad work—even 
his own; but the caſe is quite other- 
wiſe. Many an excellent compoſition now 
periſhes in the flames of an ignorant execu- 
tor, which would have done honour to 
himſelf and country, could the nerves of 
the author have ſtood the ſhock of eri- 
tical batteries, did not cenſure roam at 
large, ſeeking whom ſhe may devour, and 
if newſpapers, magazines, journals, and 
regiſters, 
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regiſters, did not * terrify the learned, and 
& make the unlearned flare.” Ts it not better 
that ninety and nine bad works ſhould be 
publiſhed, than that one good one ſhould be 
loſt to poſterity ? 


In vain it may be urged that the good one 
would {till be loſt amidſt the chaos of ſuch 
general publication, and that, even now, 
more time 1s conſumed in ſcratching the li- 
terary dunghill than the jewel is worth, if by 
good fortune diſcovered.-- Meſſrs. the Review- 
ers obviate that objection. Their ſurpriſing 
univerſal judgment in arts, ſciences, and po- 
lite literature, from the ballad to the epic 
poem, from the turn of acorkſcrew to the diſ- 
covery of the ſatellites of the Georgium Sidus; 
their profound knowledge in divinity, meta- 
phyſics, medicine, and natural hiſtory; their 
eager deſire for the propagation of learning, 
by the ſale of their own book; the ardour 
which they inſpire in others; and the fa- 
cility with which they ſuffer themſelves to 


be approached, and their notice to be pur- 
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chaſed (for a few copies of a work, or a 
fmall fee to the bookſeller, their porter, 
will gain any man a favourable reception) ; 
all conſpire to ſnatch from oblivion, and 
raiſe an eſteem for merit, unknown—hut 
in the times of the Goths and Vandals, 
The love of truth, not flattery, obliges the 
author to ſay thus much ; whoever knows 
him, knows he is not given to compliment; 
to thoſe who do not, he offers this proof, — 
He himſelf has experienced the foſtering 
hand of that ſociety, ſuperſaturated with 
learning ; has omitted none of the ceremo- 
nies of approach, and proved their affection 
and benignity; has at other times ſent his 
publications adrift, unprotected, without 
letters or fees of recommendation, hoping 
their own merit would procure them friends; 
but behold! they have met with the fate 
which ignorance and preſumption deſerve; 
they have been abuſed, laughed at, kicked 
out of doors, and threatened to be ſent to 
the magiſtrate for a paſs to their own 
pariſh, Merit, therefore, need not dread 

b con- 
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concealment, let it be ever ſo little or ob- 
ſcure. The mirror 1s ready at hand every 
month in the year, which any man may 
procure, and which can diſcloſe the brilliant 
ſpeck, and analyze its qualities, 


As the preſent work profeſſes nothing, 
it needed no ſuch aid; beſides, it ſets all 
cenſure at defiance, 'The author anticipates 
its utmoſt malignity—he carries the marks 
of it about with him, 
heret lateri lethalis arunds ; 
but the poiſon can infect but once. He is 
aſſured poſterity wil! give him credit for the 
candour, impartiality, and truth of what he 
here advances, and that in literature, as 
well as in politics, the voice of the people 
is the voice of God, 
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SCENE I. Diſcovers Muſbroom's Lodgings. 
He and Kitty, after Breakfaſt. She upon his 
Knee, : 


MUSHROOM, 


O, Mrs. Teach'em thinks nothing of your 
coming here ſo frequently, my dear Kitty ? 


ITT YT. 


She might, if ſhe knew the truth, Muſh- 
room; but as ſhe thinks I go to ſee my guardian, 
ſhe makes no objection; and concludes, the 


frequency of my viſits is a mark of your af- 
fection. | 


B MUS H- 
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MUSHROOM. 


And ſoit is, you little rogue; ſo it is (ee 
her). I am glad, however, ſhe has no ſuſpi- 
cion of who you are, Kitty. 


irrer. 


Bleſs me, ſuſpect! No, no- She thinks me 
the modeſteſt girl in her whole ſchool.—Ilt 
was but the other day ſhe obſerved, that if 
all the young ladies were like me, they would 
be very different from what they are. 


MUSHROOM, 


I'm not ſure of that! never knew much 
good come of boarding-{chools, within the 


precincts of London. 


1% FF 


There you are an ungrateful fellow, for you 
know you took me from one. 


MUSHROOM. 


Upon my ſoul, I had forgot that. 


. 


Ah, you wicked devil! I always ſaid you 
would forget it. 


MUS HZ 
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MUSHROOM. 
Pſha ! what ſignifies reviving old ſtories ?— 
let us conſider what Mrs. Teach'em ſays to the 


buſineſs, 
KITTY. 


She has, I ſuppoſe, told you that in her 


letter 
MUSHROOM, 


Yes : ſhe ſays, ſhe agrees to the propoſal ; 
and will wait upon Lord Glimpſe with me 
this morning to execute the bond, 


ET T Fo 


Then it is time for me to return. 


MUSHROOM. 


Yes, Kitty; and be ſure you contrive to en- 
ſure my ſucceſs with Miſs Wort. 


GST YT Fo 


Oh, don't fear; the girl is in love with you: 
and you know, when a girl is in love—ſo adieu. 
But you will be faithful now for once, and 
ſtick to your bargain with me? 


MUSHROOM, 


Undoubtedly— You may depend on your 
reward ; and indeed, it is in your own hands, 


B 2 if 
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if you play your part with my Lord Glimpſe 
properly : but you muſt be cautious. 


e., 


I warrant you.— He has no temptations to 
make me throw off my maſk; and a man with 
one eye will not eaſily ſee through it. 


MUSHROOM. 
There you are miſtaken ; Lord Glimpſe is 


too well acquainted with deceit, to be eaſily 
impoſed upon, 


. 


But a woman, you know, has a way—— 


MUSHROOM, 
Which he has travelled very often. For- 
merly indeed, in his youth, the turf engaged 
his attention; but now he is grown old, he 
grows an Adonis; ogles with one eye, dances 
on artificial legs, and whiſpers gentle love thro' 
a ſer of white teeth—made by the firſt hand in 


town. 
KITTY To 


Well, cunning as he may be, you ſha'nt re- 
pent employing me in this affair, 


MUS H- 
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MUSHROOM, 


My ſweet girl, you delight me—l could kiſs 
youfor ever, 


KITTY 

Ah! you know how to overcome me, You 

are a fad rogue; but I can't help loving you, 
after all, Well, adieu, 


MUSHROOM. 


Adieu; but give me another kiſs.— There's 
a good little miſs, go home; my Lord ſhall 
bring it a plaything : go home, and mind your 
leſſon, there's a good girl. 


. 


Yes, dear Guardian — You have always in- 
ſtilled good principles into me: good-b'ye, 
dear Guardian, good-b'ye. Ha, ha, ha! 

[ Exit Kitty. 


MUSHROOM (alone). 


Ha, ha !—An impudent little vixen ! but I 
ſhould never have won Miſs Wort's affections, 
if I had not thought of putting her to the 
ſame boarding-ſchool : there's nothing like one 

B 3 girl 
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girl to corrupt another. Well ; now for my 
friend Lord Glimpſe : his title muſt be the 
means of introducing me to the good graces of 
the miſtreſs. Rank is a fine thing, after all : 
it covers a multitude of ſins, and entitles a 
man to do any thing. [ Exit Muſhroom. 


SCENE changes io an Ante-roim in Lord 
Glimpſe's Houſe. | 


nter a Servant, and a Farmer in Boots. 


FARMER. 


Zounds ! Mr. Butler, —what, is not my Lord 
out of bed at twelve o'clock ?—Why, I have 


dined, 
* + & & % rx 


Then get you gone till ſupper-time ; for I 
tell you, you can't ſpeak to my Lord now. 


FARMER. 
Why 1o ? 
SERVANT. 


Becauſe you can't—and becauſe he is engaged 
in private buſineſs, 


FARMER, 
What, I ſuppoſe in the petitioning way? 


SERVANT. 
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SERVANT. 
May be ſo. 


FARMER. 


Ah! Maiſter Butler, there's ſad doings in 
the North; ſu ch abundance of every thing: 
ſuch a damned good harveſt laſt year, and ſuch 
promiſing crops this, that we farmers will ne- 
ver pay another rent, and are ſtarving with 
plenty. 

SERVANT. 


That won't do for us. 


FARMER, 


Nor for us neither. Some years ago we were 
riding in our chaiſes, and expected to purchaſe 


our landlords' eſtates; but theſe curſed wars 
have made corn grow ſo faſt, that damn me if 
1 don't think it grows on purpoſe. 


SERVANT, 


I'm glad to hear it. 


FARMER, 

That, now, is ill-natured of you ; but how- 
ever, I ſee now which fide your maſter is of. 
Heaven ſend, I ſay, one good profitable diſ- 
treſſing ſummer — a proper ſeaſonable blight— 

B 4 a rot 
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a rot among the ſheep—and we farmers are 
made men again. (Bell rings) But hark you, 
Mr. hark ye, your maiſter rings. 


SERVANT. 


Yes ; but he wants nothing yet. 


FARMER, 
What rings, and does not wan: any thing ? 


SERVANT. 
Aye. (Bell rings again.) 


FARMER, 


But now he does, ſurely ? 


SERVAN T, 
No, no; we don't always go into the room, 
in this houſe; we have things in a better man- 
ner tables ſhoved into the room through the 
wainſcot; and conveniencies ready, without 
being brought in: ſpring-traps all over the 
houſe; and every room has its machinery, like 
the play-houſe in a pantomime. 


FARMER. * 


And what's all this machinery for? 


SERVANT. 


A COMEDY, 9 


SERVAN T. 

Oh, for a number of things ; and, to tell you 
the ſecret, he has with him at preſent a couple 
of young ladies—you underſtand me ; and we 
never go in on theſe occaſions, till the bell rings 
three times. 

FARMER, 

Bleſs me ! a couple of ladies! well then, it 
is in vain for me to ſtay: I had brought my 
rent, but I will call again, | 


SERVANT. 


Hold, hold, friend—brought your rent, have 
you ? you muſt not go, then ; my maſter will 
ſee you preſently ( Bell rings again). There, now 
he's ready ; ſo come along, come along. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to Lord Glimpſe's apartment ; 
diſcovers him ſtretebed en a ſopha, and two 
girls playing to him, and ſinging a Duet. 


LORD CLIMPSE. 


Excellent! charming! My dear creatures, 
you play like angels; but I am tired now ſo 
good morning to you; come and breakfaſt with 
me again in a day or two. There, the ſer- 
vant will ſnew you down ſtairs, Miſs Flora 


your 
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your inſtrument was a little out of tune—but 
good day to you, good day to you, 
| [ Exeunt girls. 


Enter Servant, and a Farmer. 


SERVANT, 


Mr. Wheatear, my Lord, to pay his rent. 
/ 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Oh, your ſervant, Mr. What-do-you-call-him, 
Well, pay your money to Truſty; and, good 
Journey to you. 


FARMER. 


* 


Tes, my Lord; but I have a complaint 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


Aye, aye, none of your country diſtreſſes 
now, I've no time for them.—There, ſhew 
him down; but be ſure he ſees Truſty. 

| [ Exit Farmer. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Hark- ye, you raſcal, how dare you let thoſe 
miſſes in, without firſt coming and acquaint- 
ing me? 

SERVAN r. 

I thought your Lordſhip was never denied 
to ladies: it was but yeſterday you gave a 

general 
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general order that all ladies ſhould be admitted 
that came. 
LORD GLIMPSE, 


Yes, when I am fit to receive them ; but 
now theſe girls were at the door, when my 
falſe calves were above my knees, and my eye 
was upon the table, Come here, help me up. 


Enter another Servant. 
My Lord, here is Mr. Sunbeam to wait 6n 
you. | : 
LORD GLIMPSE, 
Odds my life ! the painter upon glaſs. Am 
I fit to be ſeen? how do I look ?—but admit 
him. If Mr. Muſhroom and a lady come, 


whilſt I am engaged with this gentleman, ſhew 
them into another room. 


Enter SUNBEAM. 
SUNBEAM. 


In obedience to your Lordſhip's commands, 
I am come to wait on you this morning—-Ex- 
treme bad morning. I had like to have ſlipt 
down in St. James's Street.-Talking of the 
ſtreet, I ſaw a coach overturned in Oxford 
Road, with two women and three children in. 
it. Fine ſubje& for the pencil of Loutherbourg 
—ſorry I had not my ſketch-book about me. 


U LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 
"Twas a pity. 


SUNBEAM. 


True; valuable objects were loſt ; — nice 
ſituation for an inverted mirror. Talking of a 
mirror, did your Lordſhip ſee Lady Betty 
Plaiſter laſt night at the opera-houſe ? ſure, 
ſhe had been at the looking-glaſs all day. 
Talking of glaſs, puts me in mind of my 
Own. 

LORD GLIMPSE, 

I am glad of it. 


SUNBE AM. 


A loſt art; but happily revived by your 
humble ſervant. Talking of ſervants, I never 
ſaw handſomer liveries than your Lordſhip's 
had on at the laſt birth-day, in my life. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Yes, I have ſome taſte. 


SUNBEAM, 


Talking of taſte, I dined yeſterday with 
Alderman Napkin, and I thought I ſhould have 
died, all night long. Talking of dying, my 
life will be. ſhort ;—intenſe application—vio- 
lent 
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lent heat of my profeſſion— exertion of ge- 
- nius, will ſoon lay me low; but my fame will 
laſt—till my glaſſes are broke. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
I don't doubt it, Mr. Sunbeam; but I ſent 
for you to paint. 


SUNBEAM. 

Right, my Lord., it is a difficult taſk---few 
know the ſcience of the profeſſion, Seldom 
with any money in our pockets, and obliged to 
travel through Europe for inſtruction: Poverty 
is the mother of all the fine arts. Talking of 
fine arts— heard there was to be a woman 
burnt for clipping and coining ; heard alſo 
that George Hang'em had taken a front row 

of the firſt gallery for ſelf and friends ;—fond of 

executions has a taſte for death :—ſome time 
ago, laid a bet he did not attend ;—could not 
ſtay away, and was found there in the dreſs of 
an old woman. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
An unfortunate got 


C SUN BEAM. 


4 | Pity he was not an anatomiſt. Talking ct ' + 
1 anatomy, — obliged to ſtudy that in my profeſ- 


ſion. 
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ſion.ä—No doing without a knowledge of the 
Nude—had a young lady in that fituation this 
morning ;—flatter myſelf, when I have finiſhed, 
your Lordſhip will think it an excellent piece. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 

Aye, you painters are ſly dogs; you have 
fine opportunities with handſome girls, - placing 
them here, and placing them there—Hey, Mr, 
Sunbeam ? 


| SUNBEAM. 
True, my Lord :—ſhut up alone—put on 
their beſt looks, — brilliant eyes,—tempting 


II Somme 
LORD GLIMPSE. 


Well, go on. 


Aye, ave! 


SUNBEAM. 


But ſometimes accidents——The other day 
was putting a lady into proper attitudes, to 
take her to the beſt advantage: her foot ſlipt, 
and her head went through the great church 
at Haerlem, organ and all; and was near 
breaking a banker's ſhop, that was highly 
finiſhed in plate-glaſs. 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 


But, Mr. Sunbeam, have not you a wife? 
[P11 pump the puppy, perhaps ſne may be had. 
Aide. 

SUNBEAM, 

Yes, my Lord, I have a wife:—yes, my Lord, 
the firſt woman at buſineſs in the world ; did 
your Lordſhip never ſee her at the Haymarket ? 
—Knows a connoiſſeur at firſt glance. O Sir, 
ſays ſhe (ſhe is now in a room full of company) 
—pray ſtep into this dark corner, and you will 
lee every thing to the utmoſt advantage, — 
Ma'am, ſays ſhe, my huſband now begins to 
think he can do ſomething— Contours happy; 
colours divine; perſpective preſerved ; ſun- 
light, moon-light, ſtar-light, fire-light, and 
no light comes in, — but at the windows. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


The devil! but now, Mr. Sun-beam, to 
buſineſs. 


S UNB EAM. 


Yes, my Lord— talking of buſineſs, no work 
is done. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Nor ſhall we do any thing, Mr. Sunbeam, 
if we go on talking. 


SUNBEAM. 


- 1 i Abad. > | 
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SUNBEAM. 

Talking of talking, my Lord, my wife, that 
we were talking of, is the greateſt talker in the 
three kingdoms. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


Can that be poſſible ? But now give me leave 
to talk a little, Mr. Sunbeam ; but I muſt 
intreat you not to ſpeak of it, as it is a ſecret, 
and my appearance in life depends upon it. 


SUNBEAM. 


Talking of ſecrets, my Lord, I will tell you 
one 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 


Zounds ! will you hear me? I ſay, then, 
you have no doubt that I am the handſomeſt 
man in the Britiſh court ? 


SUNBEAM, 


My Lord! 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


14 And, you know, when once a man has got 


| a reputation for his perſon, he ought, in 9 
Juſtice to himſelf, to endeavour to make the il 
{lil moſt of it. 
wr 
i SUNBEAM, 
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SUNBEAM. 
Talking of making the moſt of it,---it is a 
maxim that I inculcate to my wife every day. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Damn your maxims : I was going to mention 
my misfortune of having but one eye. 


" SUNBEAM. 
Oh ! then I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip is always 
drawn 1n profile. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


May be ſo : and I was going to ſhew you this 
box of artificial eyes, which I had made when 
I was at Florence. —You know, that place is 
remarkable for blue glaſs, 


SUNBEAM. 

True; but this is not ſo good as we make at 
Newcaſtle, 

LORD GLIMPSE, 

No ; their colour is faded from much uſe : 
bur if you had ſeen them formerly, Mr. Sun- 
There was a ſparkler; this was my 
ſummer eye. 


SUNBEA M, 


Indeed ! and did nobody find it out ? 
C 7 —HUTD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 
No: but if I thought any body ſuſpected it, 
I immediately clapt my ſpying-glaſs before it, 
as if I were near-ſighted. 


SUNBEAM. 


Oh l- 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
This was my winter eye, dull and fleepy.; 
and this here was my lover's eye- what a melt- 
ing look it has! 


SUNBEAM. 

To be ſure, my Lord—Love relaxes the ani- 
mal ſpirits, and drives the blood to the extre- 
mities. Talking of extremities, if it had not 
been for my art, I ſhould have died in the 
King's Bench. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
Zounds ! mind what I ſay: This was my 
court eye— this for birth-days; it has had 
damn'd hard work in the preſent reign. But 
the moſt valuable is here, broken to pieces— 
Ah, Mr. Sunbeam, if this can be repaired, I 
ſhall be young for ever — no woman could 
withſtand this An unfortunate blow from Miſs 
Tickle broke it laſt night at Vauxhall. 
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SUNBEAM. 
They will make you another, my Lord, at 
any toy-ſhop in London, for half a crown. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Toy-ſhop, Mr. Sunbeam ! for half a crown ? 
Id give half my eſtate for one half ſo good 
No man can do it but yourſelf, and I ſent to 
3 2 you for that purpoſe. 


3 SUNBEAM, 


1 My Lord? 


1 LORD GLIMPSE, 
| Pray ſet about it as faſt as you can; for J 
cannot ſhew my face, till it is done with pro- 


priety. 


SUNBEAM. 


paint an eye, to be as handſome as your Lord- 
ſhip—Better have recourſe to the glaſs-houſe in 
'Thames-ſtreet, or the man who travels the 
country, ſpinning figures in glaſs by a farthing 


obedient 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
but, my dear Mr. Sunbeam, my only de- 
pendence 
| C 2 $ U Ns 
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SUNBEAM. 
Talking of dependence, my Lord, no Eng- 


| LORD GLIMPSE, 
But I'll give you all you aſk. 


SUNBEA M. 


I afk nothing, my Lord. Talking of no- 


thing, nothing more need be ſaid----I am 
[Exit, bowing. 


LORD CLIMPSE., 


Mr. Sunbeam, Mr. Sunbeam. damn me, if 


the talk of the whole town won't be my eye. 
[ Extt. 


SCENE changes to another Room in Lord 
 Glimpſes Houſe ; diſcovers Mrs. Teach'em and 


Mufproom. 
MRS. TEACH'EM, 


Very true, Mr. Muſhroom—but then con- 
fider the ſweet little girls. 


MUSHROOM. 
I do, I do----but to the buſineſs, —©D 
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9 MRS. TEACH'EM. | 

1 Lord, Mr. Muſhroom, I can talk about no- 
| thing elſe. Are not they my conſtant care ? 
and am not I ſetting them a good example, 


4 from morning till night, and giving them uſe- 
4 ful leſſons ?—And fays I, * Children, you are 
all born to be married; and thoſe who pleaſe 


4 moſt, and behave in the prettieſt manner, will 
"- = always get the beſt huſbands,” —And then ſays 


== 1 again 


MUSHROOM. 
But, my dear Mrs. Teach'em, to buſineſs, 


if to buſineſs—You know, the agreement with 
-myLord, is— 
t. 
MRS. TEACH'EM, 
F Huſh! Is no one liſtening ? 
* | 
1d 


MUSHROOM, 


No, no. There are double doors in every 
room in Lord Glimpſe's houſe, 


MRS. TEACH' EM. 


But caution is neceſſary, for I was once 


MUSHROOM, 
True. The proverb ſays, “ @ burnt child” 


C3 MRS. 
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MRS. TEACH*'EM. 


Blefs me! Mr. Muſhroom, I would not have 
ſuch a thing known for all the world. - But to 
oblige Lord Glimpſe and the dear little girl, let 
me hear the agreement. 


n 


MUS HRO OM. 


I was going to ſay, that the agreement be- 
tween you and my Lord, is, that you, Iſabella 
Teach'em, of the pariſh of Kenſington, do give 
Lord Glimpſe free ingreſs and egreſs to your 
ſchool], for the purpoſe of paying his addreſſes 
to Miſs Wort, who is under your care; and, 
ſhould a marriage between the parties take place; 
Lord Glimpſe promiſes to pay you one thou- 
ſand pounds, on demand. 


Mn TEACH” IM, 


One thouſand pounds ! A trifle—The dear 
little creature is worth thirty 


MUSHROOM, 


J hope fo (afide). 


MRS TEACH'EM, 


And then her fortune too, independent of 
her parents—Oh ! ſhe is an abſolute treaſure ! 


MUS H- 
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MUSHROOM. 


I dare ſay, you think ſo, Mrs, Teach'em, 


MRS. TEACH' EM. 


But then I do no more for her than I have done 
for many others.—There was Miſs Di Delicate, 
the ſweeteſt angelic child — She married Mr. 
Shadrach Capadoce, the rich Jew in Crutched- 
Friars, -Poor creature! ſhe has not been quite 
ſo happy ſince ; but I did all for the beſt, that 
is my conſoJation. Matrimony is a lottery, 
where there are ten blanks to one prize. 


MUSHROOM, 
Jam afraid ſo. 


MRS. TEACH*'EM. 


Aye, *tis this that makes me ſo careful: I 
would not for the world now have a hand in 


letting you ſpeak ſoftly to a child under my 
care (for I don't think his bond worth a far- 


thing) (fide) 


MUSHROOM. 
Why ſo, Mrs. Teach'em ? 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 


Becauſe I know you are a rake; and you 
thould never have entered my ſchool, if it had 
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not been for my Lord, who is quite another 
thing. 
MUSHROOM. 
Yes, yes, I will inſure his making a good 
huſband : he will eaſily be managed by a woman 
of ſenſe ; for, betwixt ourſelves, he is not over- 


burdened with abilities. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 

Hey ? then don't you think he will give me 
another five hundred -I am ſure I only ſpeak 
out of regard to my Lord's intereſt ; becauſe, as 
in that caſe I muſt take more pains. . 


| MUSHROOM. 
I ſee it, Mrs. Teach'em, I ſee it. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 


Beſides, too, ſince my Lord is ſo formed for 
a huſband, the dear little infant will be ſo hap- 
py—1 deſerve—Oh ! I would not lay any thing 
to my conſcience But the other five hun- 
dred pounds, Mr. Muſhroom— 


MUSHROOM. 


We can but try. 


MRS. TEACH'E M. 
Do, Mr. Muſhrooms you are a good kind 
of man, and wiſh to make us all happy—If 
you 
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you could but get me the other five hundred; 
2 and I'll be generous to you. 


MUSHROOM. 
Huſh, huſh, here he 1s! 


Enter LORD GLIMPSE, 
LORD GLIMPSE, 


Mrs, Teach'em, your moſt obedient—Bob, 


good morning to you—l-beg pardon for keep- 
ing you fo long; but I have been detained by 
ga prating puppy above ſtairs, 


* 2 4 
r W 
on * 1 _ . 
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MRS. TEACEH EM- 


Well, my Lord, I have conſidered your pro- 
poſal, and will accept of your Lordſhip's kind 
preſent for Mr. Muſhroom has given you ſuch 
a character 


MUSHROOM. 


Oh, don't mention it—it is only what he de- 
ſerves. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Yes; but let us hear what he ſays. 


MRS. TEACH'EM, 


1 Only, my Lord, that you are calculated for 
l a good huſband not at a youthful, gay time of 
life, 

LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 
Hey ? 
MRS. TEACH”*EM. 


—And though you have the appearance of be- 
ing young, yet you are very different from it in 


reality. 
LORD GLIMPSE» 


Hey, what? — Damn it! 


MUSHROOM (Alide to Lord Glimpſe.) 
It was proper to ſay ſo, you know, 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


True. 
MRS. TEACH'EM., 


But then, my Lord, only think of the riſk | 
run — if any body ſhould ſay I encouraged a 
debauched old Nobleman to run away with 
my ſcholar. I aſk your Lordſhip ten thou- 
ſand pardons—I only ſay what other people 
may ſay. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


Aye, aye,—never mind them, Mrs. Teach'em; 
let them ſay ſo and welcome, when I do run off 
with her—Hey, Bob ? 
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MUSHROOM, 


And you know, Mrs. Teach'em, you have 
your bond to indemnify you——Beſides, Mrs. 
Wort, the mother, is too much employed to 
think about her daughter. All her time is ſpent 
with poets and politicians, whilſt poor Mr. 
Wort ſays little, and knows leſs. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


But how am I to be introduced to the young 
lady ? 


MRS. TEACH'E M. 


Mr. Muſhroom and I have ſettled that and, 
in order to conceal our deſign, he will attend 
you; and there will be another of my ſcholars 
as a companion to Miſs Wort. 


LORD CLIMPSE, 


That will do, Muſhroom ;— therefore, juſt 
ſtep into my dreſſing room, and bring the bond 
which you'll find there ready executed, 


MUSHROOM. 
I go, my Lord. [Exit. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 

My dear Mrs. Teach'em, you are a molt. 
charming woman, upon honour — Such an 
under- 
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underſtanding — ſuch an air—of the je- ne- 


{cais-quoi — ſuch a perſon — allow me the 
honour of a ſalute. 


MRS. TEACH'E M. 
Oh dear, my Lord! 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
My dear Mrs Teach'em, how can you refuſe 
me ? | 
MRS. T EACH EM. 
Lord! my Lord, how can you think of it? 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Indeed but I muſt, Mrs. Teach'em. 


MRS. TEACH'EM 
Well, my Lord, if you muſt, you muſt. 


Mrs. Teach'em in retiring touches a ſpring, and 
the back ſcene flies back in the middle, and 
diſcovers a large ſopha ſurrounded with glaſs, 
„ 54. - 

MRS. TEACH'EM, 
Bleſs me, my Lord ! here's ſomebody in the 


room, or it is bewitched !—I hope you have no 


deſigns on my perſon, 
| LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 


Was there ever ſuch an accident Mrs. 
Teach'em, I aſk you ten thouſand pardons— 
You unfortunately trod upon a ſpring which 
| diſcovers that little place, a ſmall contrivance 
of mine to deceive. people with: the French 
call it a——— 


MRS. TEACH?*EM. 


I don't care what the French call it—but you 
can't deceive me, my Lord! I am not what you 
take me for. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
My dear Mrs. Teach'em, don't be ruffled. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 
Oh, not for the world, my Lord. 


Enter Lord Kettledrum, Sir Jeffery Goat, Lord 
Settlement, and others. 


LORD KETTLEDRUM. (From without.) 


But we will come in, ha, ha, ha! There 


they are—Well, Sir Jeffery, I have won your 
bet. 


SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 


Always with a woman, by Jupiter ! 


LORD 
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LORD SETTLEMENT. 


Zounds ! Lord Glimpſe, what a damned vi- 
gorous lucky dog you are! | 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Was there ever any thing——Now, my dear 
Settlement, for heaven's ſake hold your tongue, 


LORD KETTLEDRUM. 
Come, come, Glimpſe, don't pretend to ſham 


us. 
LORD GLIMPSE, 


Why Gentlemen !—my Lord !—now Gentle- 
men 
LORD KETTLEDRUM. 


Zounds ! do you think to. keep her to your- 


ſelf? 
LORD SETTLEMENT. 


Keep her l. Does he pretend to keep? 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Upon my honour, Gentlemen, this Lady is 
not what you imagine----ſhe's an old maiden 
aunt of mine from Scotland. 


SIR JEFFERY GOAT! 


Your aunt ! oh, ho ! Come, come, old Lady, 


uncaſe—Good wine needs no bouche. 
LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 


For ſhame, Sir Jeffery I tell you ſhe's my 
father's own ſiſter, Lady Alexandrina. 


Enter Billy Briskit (looking through a large ſpying- 
glaſs.) . 
BILLY BRISKIT. 


Let me look at her Who do you ſay ſhe is? 
Aye, aye, I know her. 


ALL TOGETHER, 
Who is ſhe then Who is ſhe? 


BILLY BRIS KIT. 


The moſt notorious woman in all London 
She was kept by General How-do-you-call-him 
a year or two ago in America; and was for- 
merly State-waſher-woman to the Congreſs, 


LORD KETTLEDRUM. 
Ha, ha, ha !—then ſhe is an old campaigner. 


Enter MUSHROOM. 
MUSHROOM. 


My Lord, I looked for a long time; but at 
laſt—— 


LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 


My dear Muſhroom, I am glad you are 
come—pray, take my aunt away as faſt as you 
can—You know Lady Alexandrina is ſubject to 


fits. 
BILLY BRISKIT. (Alde) 
Fits of the mother, I ſuppoſe. 


MUSHROOM. 


Yes, my Lord, I know her fits are horrible, 
It is very lucky, Gentlemen, that you have not 
frightened her—She diſtorts herſelf in ſuch a 
manner,—Come with me, Ma'am, I'll conduct 
your Ladyſhip to your chair—Come along. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. (To Lord Glimpſe, wwho 
follows.) 


I hope there are no more ſprings in the room, 
my Lord. 
MUSHROOM. 
No, no: come along, my Lady.——Theſe, 
Mrs. Teach'em, are the members of the Goate- 


rie. (A/ide.) 
[ Exeunt Mrs, Teach em and Muſhroom. 


BILLY 
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BILLY BRISKIT, 


Well but ſeriouſly, Glimpſe, who is ſhe ? 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


Faith then I don't know—As Muſhroom was 
coming to breakfaſt, he picked her up in the 
ſtreer. 

SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 


No, Glimpſe, that won't do. I think I know 
every woman 1n the ſtreet. 


LORD SETTLEMENT, 


Come, come, what ſignifies talking about an 
old woman. I have made ſuch a diſcovery, my 
boys !—a freſh face—ſhe comes out in my new 
vis-a-vis to-morrow morning. Such a figure 
ſuch a ſweet little foot Ah rogues ! 


LORD KETTLEDRUM., 


Yes, Settlement : but has ſhe a voice ? 


LORD SETTLEMENT, 


Zounds! do you think I keep a woman like 
a Black bird, my Lord Kettledrum, for her ſing- 
ing f. am not to be drawn in by the ears. 


D BILLY 
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BILLY BRISKIT. 


laſt lived with, who had none. 


a A b& bo 


Ha, ha, ha! 


LORD SETTLEMENT, 


Come, come, none of your freedoms, Billy, 
with the Ladies, 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


Allow him the freedom of talking at leaſt, 


SIR FEFFERY GOAT. 
But, boys, have you ſeen my advertiſement 
to-day ? 
4 7 . 
No, no. 
BISLY BaISKIT. 
Your old one for girls wanting places, I 
ſuppole ? 
SIR JEFFERY GOAT, 


For a wife, you rogues. for a bachelor juſt 
going into buſineſs ---- and ſhe is to be under 
twenty years of age. 


LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. (Aſide.) 
My ſcheme is better than that too, 


SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 


But come, it grows late, and I muſt go to the 


adieu. 
LORD KETTLEDRUM. 

Well, Glimpſe, good morning to you----we 
ſhall all meet at dinner, and I'll ſing you a new 
catch I am going to the Houſe to talk about 
economy. 

LORD GLIMPSE, 
I ſell my 


I ſhall lounge at the Repoſitory 
horſes to-day. 


LORD SETTLEMENT. 


I am going to Parkington's to be electrified. 


BILLY BRISKIT. (Spying thro bis glaſs.) 


And I, as uſual, Upon the look-out. 
[ Exeunt, 
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A C x IL 


SCENE I. Diſcovers Wort's Houſe—Him, 
Mrs. Wort, and Intborn. - Mrs. Wort reading 
| at a Table, with a number of Books, Papers, 
Sc. ftrewed about. 


W OR T, 
HA may be true, Inkhorn ; but let me 
aſk my wife. - Well now, my dear Mrs. 
Wort, lay aſide your book, and tell us what is 
to be done. 
MRS. WOR T. (Reading.) 

« The Germans, commanded.by Prince Eu- 
gene, to attack on the left. and the Dutchmen, 
headed by a Burgomaſter, to puſh vigorouſly 
into the centre.” 


MR. WORT. 


MRS. WOR T. 
Don't tantalize me, Mr. Wort :----Do you 
cogitate that I can have my lucubrations impe- 


dimented by your mercantile negociations ? 
M R. 
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MR. WORT. 


Well then, Ill aſk my man. So, Inkhorn, 
what did you ſay you had done about the hops? 


INR HORN. 


No more to be got, Sir, from the ſame quar- 
ter. Where then ſhall we apply? 


= Mk WORk Te 


Aye—where ſhall we apply ? Very true, Ink- 
horn----you are a thoughtful fellow Where 
ſhall we apply ?----that muſt be determined on; 
and therefore I think, you ſee----we had beſt---- 
you ſee--aſk my wife. Now, my dear, this. 
is a matter of conſequence----the Hops, 


MRS, WOXI. 


Deſiſt your verboſity, Mr Wort Do you 
imagine that I will derelict the memory of the 
illuſtrious Dutchman, and the magnitudinous-«--- 


MR. WOR TT, 


Very true, my dear—then I'll aſk my man.— 
So you ſee, Mr, Inkhorn, that it is very neceſ- 


— and therefore, as you ſay What do you 
think ſhould be done in the buſineſs ? 


D 3 I N K- 
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INKHORN. 
Why, Sir—if you have no objection, we'll 
apply to Sir Joſeph Hogſtye and 


MR. WOR r. 
Aye—that's rrue—Sir Joſeph Hogſtye—and 
then, you obſerve, we will be very cautious not 
to mention that is to be careful but before 
we do any thing, I muſt aſk my wife. 


MRS. Wo RT. (Keading.) 


M R. WO R Ir. 


But, my dear Mrs. Wort, what think you 
of Sir Joſeph Hogſtye ? 


MRS. WORT. 


And can you cogitate, Mr. Wort, that when 
immerſed in information—when I am deep in 
the great Marlborough—the moſt private parts 


of his 
MR. WO R r. 


Well, well then, my dear, I'll aſk my man. 
Therefore, Inkhorn, it will certainly be proper 
but what do you ſay? 


I N K- 
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INK HORN. 


I thought I told you, Sir and likewiſe I 
would adviſe to throw the bad ſmall beer into the 
camp contract; and it may be ſaid the firing 
has ſoured it. ; 


MR. WORT. 


My dear Inkhorn, I thank you The luckieſt 
thought in the world —1'Il certainly follow your 


advice. but ſtop---let us aſk my wite. Now, 


my dear Mrs. Wort, here is a matter of impor- 
tance has occurred—about ſerving the camp. 


MRS. WOR T. 
And can you expect I will proſtitute my ca- 
pacity to ſerving a camp ? 


MR, WORT, 
Well, but, my dear Mrs. Wort 


Enter a Servant in Boots. 


SERVANT. 
Sir, my maſter ſent me forward to ſay that be 
is coming as faſt as he can. [ Exit, 


MR. WORT. 
Well, my dear Mrs. Wort, Enſign Short, 


pray tell che what you would adviſe about him? 


D 4 MRS. 
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MRS. WORT. (Turning away, and reading.) 


« To detach the flank ſquadrons' 


MR, WOR x. 


Well then, Inkhorn, I muſt aſk you-----Shall [ 
ſend for my daughter, or ſhall I ſend the Enſign 


to her ? 


INKHOR M. 

Why, Sir—— 

MR. WOR T. 

But hold. I muſt aſk my wife. therefore, 
my dear, juſt now in plain Engliſn - beg your 
pardon— but you know I like to conſult you 
on family affairs. 

Enter Servant, 
SERVANT, 


Dr. Lexicon, Madam, is in the library. 


MRS. WORT. (Starting up, and catching up 
| ber Papers.) 


Thank Heaven he is there! Mr. Wort, I 
will leave you to arrange the nugatory affairs of 
your family, while I volate to that wonderful 
man below ſtairs, and enjoy the cool concen- 


tration of his mental powers, [ Exit, 
MR, 
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MR. WORT. | 
Lord bleſs us! what a wonderful woman my 


her, I ſhould be a happy man, Maſter Ink- 
horn! 
IM K HORN. 
I would not mind that, Sir, if I were you. 


I would not go out of my depth for her, or for 
any woman, 


MR. WORT., 


But what were we ſaying ?----Oh ! Enſign Short 
wp I heard, Inkhorn, an excellent character of the 


daughter, but I have never yet ſeen him, 
though he 1s a relation. You know ſhe has an 
independent fortune-----ſv I thought it beſt to 
marry her as ſoon as poſlible—for you know, 
Inkhorn, theſe are tickliſh times. Oh! here 


he comes. 
Enter EN SIGN SHORT. 


MR. WO Rx. 
My dear Enſign, welcome to town. 


ENSIGN SHORT, 
I thank you, 


MX. 
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42 
M R. WOR r. 


Inkhorn, go, aſk my wife whether the En- 
ſign ſhall wait on her directly, or not. | Exit 
Inkhorn.] Well, couſin, you received my let- 
ter, and are come. 


ENSIGN SHORT. 


Always obey orders, 


MR. WORT. 


My daughter is quite ready for you ; and it 
is as good as done—We have only juſt to. 
conſult her---finiſh the writings----and to aſk my 


wife. 
ENSIGN SHORT. 


Indeed l. Then I need not have rode poſt---- 
but I would come, becauſe I had ſaid it. 


MR. WOR T. 
Said it !--+-Oh, that is the way in the army, 
is it? Do you always do what you ſay ? 


SNNaSTON SHORT. 


We do. 
MR. WORT. 


I wiſh we had that way in the city 


have 
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have been ſtudying fine ſpeeches, and compli- 
ments, all the way on the road Hey? 


C ͤ RN" | "U 


ode Oe. 


ENSIGN SHOR T. 


Not one. 
MR. WOR T. 


How !—a lover without a fine ſpeech ?----One 
might as well have ſmall beer without hops in 
it, or a barrel without a bunghole. 


ENSIGN SHORT. 


That may be but talking is of no uſe in the 
army. In our regiment a word is ſufficient 


the General always ſays 0. 


MR, WORT. 


But, Enſign, a miſtreſs expects 


ENSIGN SHORT, 


Oh! if you know what your daughter ex- 
pects, make the ſpeech for me, and ſay J ſaid 
It, | 
MR. WO Rr. 

I tell you what, Enſign Short, that may be 
the manner of making love with you, but it was 
very different when I was young. A fat, chub- 
3 by 
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ver forget it; when I kept company with Mrs, 
Wort, how I raved and ranted, and ſpoke; and 
ſhe anſwered for all the world like the ladies at 
the aſſemblies in the Haymarket. and then, with 
a poſy in one hand, and my handkerchief in the 
other, beating the ground in a pair of double- 


I could now. 
ENSIGN SHOR T, 


What, at your time of life ! 
MR. WOR T., 
For you, I mean, 
ENSIGN SHORT. 


With all my heart—it will ſave trouble, 


MR, WOR T. 
Well then, Enſign, walk into that room there, 


ſelf after your ride, and make free as if all were 
your own. I'll go to my daughter at Kenſing- 
ton, and acquaint her that you are come, and 
what I intend—But, Enſign—— 


ENSIGN 


. - TOE 
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ENSIGN SHORT. 


Well, Sir. 

M R. WORT. 

I'm ſure you will be pleaſed with my wife 
You need not talk much to her, for you ſee, 
Enſign, ſhe will talk enough for you both, 

[ Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE changes to the Boarding-School, diſco- 
vers Mrs. Teach'em and her Scholars, Maſters 
attending, &c. c. . 


DANCING MASTER, 
Tol de rol, dol dol de rol—turn out your 
toes, Mails. 
MUSIC MASTER, 
Now, Miſs, forte-piano—and be ſure you die 
away thus, 
DRAWING MASTER, 
Pſha, Miſs Wort! have I not always told 
you to begin lightly and increaſe your ſtroke---- 
there---thus----that's right now ſtronger if you 


pleaſe . take my pencil in your hand, the hair is 
thicker, 


SC ARS a 


Oh ! Mr. Coupe, you hurt me. 
D A N- 
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DANCING MASTER, 
It muſt be ſo ar firſt, Miſs. 


MUSIC MASTER. 


Now, obſerve me, Miſs. 


DRAWING MASTER, 


Capital, Miſs Wort—You give me infinite 


pleaſure. 
MRS. TEACH'EM. 


Well, Gentlemen, have you done with the 
Ladies ? 
| MASTERS ALL, 
Yes, Ma'am; yes, Ma'am, 


DANCING MASTER, 


I have been longer than uſual, as it was Miſs 
Kitty's firſt entree, I'm going to St. James's — 
can I give you a caſt, Mr. Ariette ? 


MUSIC MASTER, 
I'm obliged to you, Mr. Coupe—but I've 
my hands full this morning—Teach two ſchools 
at St. Mary Axe—ling at a private concert. 
perform at the Synagogue---ſtep into the Catch- 
club, and rehearſe a farce—ſo muſt loſe no time. 
Gentlemen, adieu----Ladies, I'm always yours. 
[ Exit. 
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DANCING MASTER. 


Well, Mr. Perſpective, can I be of any uſe 
to you, Sir ? I've room for one. a ſmall ca- 
briolet, made by Hatchet; coſt me two hun- 
dred pounds: when I take in any body, my 
kit goes in the well at the bottom. 


GGG 


— Ln . Lone wa ui 


Lad 


DRAWING MASTER. 


WF {iſt the enchanting opportunity of your conver- 
W ſation. 
DANCING MASTER. 


P11 follow you, Mr. Perſpective. 


DRAWING MASTER, 


(s I can't poſſibly, Mr. Coupe. 


DANCING MASTER, 
Oh, Sir, my own carriage! 


DRAWING MASTER, 


Miſs Wort, good morning to you: to-mor- 


row we will begin upon parallel lines and per- 
pendiculars. 


[ Bows, and exit. 


B A N- 
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DANCING MASTER. 
A vulgar dog! (Aſide.) Ladies, with pro. 
found reſpect, I'm down to the ground), 


ha !—thar's ſomething like a bow, 
[ Exit, 


MRS. TEACH E M. 


Well, Ladies, you may now go into the 
garden and play—get yourſelves an appetite— 
you know I love to ſee you happy. 

[ Exeunt Children, 

Miſs Wort, Miſs Kitty Sly, come here, my 
dears, | want to talk with you—Well, my dear 
Miſs Wort, you have conſidered what I faid 
to you about Lord Glimpſe ? 


M1$S55 WOR T, 


Yes, Ma'am : but I'm fo afraid of my Pap: 
and Mamma. 
MRS. T EACH EM. 
Your Papa and Mamma, my dear creature — 
Do vou think they would care whether you got 
a huſband or no ?—T'm ſure Miſs Kitty Sly joins 
with me. 
KITTY. 


No doubt of it, Ma'am, I've been adviſing 


her to marry, 
M R$ 
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MRS. TEACH'EM. 
Right, Miſs Kitty—you have a proper idea of 
life; and I dare ſay you have told her what a 
fine thing it will be to be called Lady Glimpſe ! 
—to have a box at the opera : and then to take 
the lead of Miſs Prune, Lord Mayor's daughter 
5 and when ſhe gos down to the family-ſeat 
in Scotland 


KITTY. 


Aye, Miſs Wort, you know I mentioned 
Scotland too. 


MRS. TEACH*'EM. 


How reſpected ſhe will be by the whole clan 


of maiden aunts. 
MISS WORT, 
Heigh ho! 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 


are always generous and pay me,—Aye, aye, 
you'll be ſending me ſome nice piece of plate, 
with your name upon it, in token of your re- 
membrance--.»Won't you? 


E M1$S$ 
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MISS WORT. 
Yes, Mrs. Teach'em : I dare ſay I ſha'n't 


forget you. 
TITTY 


And, as for me; I ſhall think of nothing elle, 


Enter Servant; 
SERVANT. 


Two Gentlemen, Ma'am. 


MRS. TEACH EM, 


have as a girl ought to do that's going to be 
married—all courage and reſignation—come 
along. i 

[ Exeunt, 


SCENE changes to the Parlour in Mrs. 
Teach'em's Houſe; diſcovers my Lord Glimp/: 
and Muſhroom. 


LORD CLIMPSE., 


Then you think, Muſhroom, we ſhall ſuc- 
ceed ? 


MUS H- 
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MUSHROOM, 

I'll venture my life on ic—all the way down 
ſtairs the old Lady could talk of nothing 
but your Lordſhip, and kept laughing at the 
thoughts of paſſing for your aunt, inſtead of 
being offended with the miſtake.— 


LORD GLIMPSE. 

Well, but with reſpect to the girls—Ts Miſs 
Wort's companion appriſed that I am in love 
with her-----and that it is on her account I make 
my appearance ? 

MUSHROOM. 

Yes, my Lord :—The girls underſtand the 
whole ſcheme—There was no ſending a letter 
but depend on it, Miſs Wort's ſenſe told her 
the ſtory, as ſoon as ſhe heard that I was to be of 
the party. 

LORD GLIMPSE. 

And you are ſure this Miſs Kitty Sly will 

hit my taſte : 
MUSHROOM:. 

Zounds l my Lord, don't I know it to a 
tittle ?—ſomething little and pretty, with pout- 
ing lips, &c. 

LoRD GLIMPSE. 

Aye, you did know my taſte once, Bob, when 
you were a plain honeſt man but now you are 

E 2 a mem- 
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a member for a borough, and know how to 
vote, you muſt not wonder if one doubts a 
little, Mr. Bob 


MUSHROOM. 
That conduct is very well in its place; but 
on my conſcience 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
Oh! damn it, if you talk of conſcience 'tis all 
over with me—here they come 


Enter Mrs, Teach'em, and Miſs Wort, and Kitty. 


MRS. TEACH'E M. 

My Lord Glimpſe, your moſt obedient. This 
is Miſs Wort—this Miſs Kitty Sly—Don't be 
aſhamed, my dear little creatures—I bring my 
ſcholars up ſo modeſt, my Lord, that they are 
afraid of every thing. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
I'm glad to hear it, Mrs. Teach'em—and 1 
hope you haveexplained to Miſs Wort the ardour 
of my paſſion, unequall'd but by my gratitude 
to Mrs. Teach'em for giving me this oppor- 
tunity. 
| MRS. TEACH'EM. 
Your Lordſhip is too polite—the pink of 
taſte but a little buſineſs requires me, ſo I'm 
your Lordſhips, &c. | 


LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. (To Mrs. Teach'em going.) 
Don't let any body interrupt us. 


(As ſoon as Mrs. Teach'em is gone, Lord Glimpſe, 
and Muſhroom change fides—My Lord runs up 
to Kitty, and Muſhroom to Miſs Wort.) 


MUSHROOM. | | 

My deareſt Miſs Wort, and have we at laſt 

obtained the interview we ſo long wiſhed for— 
have not I managed the plot admirably ? 


MISS WORT. 

Admirably—my dear Muſhroom, admirably 

both Kitty and I diſcovered the plot the mo- 
ment we heard of Lord Glimpſe. 


MUSHROOM. 

Well then, let us ſeize ſo favourable an oppor- 

tunity. 
MISS WOR r. | 

'Tis impoſſible. Be aſſured you have my 

affections, and when 'tis in my power 

(They retire, ) 

LORD GLIMPSE. (To Kitty.) 
Enchanting creature !—lovelineſs itſelf ! how 
many weeks have I been miſerable for your ſake! 


. 
But are you really in earneſt, my Lord ? 
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LORD GLIMPSE, 
On the honour of a Peer, and they muſt 
ſpeak truth, my dear girl, you may depend on 
my marrying you. 
r. 
But if you ſhou'd not. I'm a poor friendleſs 


girl. 
LORD GLIMPSE, 

So much the better Then I'll be your 
friend, and we'll go off immediately—Come, my 
charmer. 

| MUSHROOM. - 

Bleſs me, my Lord, I hear ſomebody com- 
ing. 

I ORD GLIMPSE. 

Let us get right then: 


(Lord Glimpſe and Muſhroom change fides—My 
Lord Glimpſe failing on his knees before Miſs 
Wort— throws his hat on a ſopha in the middle 
of the room.) 

LORD GLIMPSE. 

O! my adorable angelic girl! Then you do 
conſent to our union? Fortunate man that 
I am! 

Enter MRS. TEACH'EM. (In boſte.) 
MRS. TEACH*'EM. 
O! my Lord, my Lord :—the moſt unlucky 


circumſtance !—There's Mr. Wort inquiring for 
his 
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his daughter, and is already in the hall—He 
muſt not ſee you for the world. 


LORD GLIMPSE and MUSHROOM. 
What ſhall we do ? 


MRS. T EACH EM. 


Get behind the ſcreen He will never go to 
that end of the room. 


Enter MR. WOR TT. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 

My dear Mr. Wort—I'm ſo happy to ſee 
you well-----quite got rid of your gout ? I hope 
Mrs. Wort and all the family enjoy good health 
this hot weather, 


Wo Rr. 
So, ſo, Mrs. Teach'em—glad to ſee you, 
but how does the girl? 


MRS. TEACH'*'EM, 


always employed 'm particularly careful about 
that, for idleneſs, you know, Mr. Wort, is— 


WOR T., 

Aye, aye, Mrs. Teach'em—but you may 
leave us, as I have ſomething to ſay to her in 
private, 

MRS. TEACH'E M. 
Ves, Sir (I dread to go) yes, Sir, I wiſh 
E 4 you 
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you a good day (If he ſhould diſcover them) 
J hope you will find Miſs improved, for I'm 
very careful of the company ſhe ſees— Sir, 
your moſt, &c. [ Exit. 


WOR T, 
Well, my girl, I'm come on a very ſerious 
errand. 
MISS WORT, 
Lou don't ſay ſo, Papa? 
WORT. 

Indeed but I am----ſo fit down on this ſopha— 
and now tell me whether you have ever yet 
thought of marriage ? 

MISS WOR T, 

Dear Papa, what a queſtion ! how can you 
think I ſhould have thought of ſuch a thing 
at my time of life ? 


MUSHROOM. (From behind.) 
There's a good child. 


WORT. 


ſay ſo—but I don't altogether believe—I know 
better and I know—I know— 
MISS WORT. 
What do you know, Papa? I'm ſure I never— 
(Afide) Bleſs me ! he can't have found me out ! 
WOR T. 
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WORT. 
I hope not, my dear. 


MISS WORT, 
I hope ſo too (Afide.) Why has any body told 
you that I ever thought of marriage, Papa? 


| WOR T, 
My dear child, I ſhould be glad if you had, 


MISS WOR T. 
Indeed, Papa? Why if I had known that: 


WOR T. 

Right, my dear - confeſs the truth—then you 
will be glad that I've a match in my head for 
you. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
What do you think of that, Muſhroom !— 
(Afide.) 
WOR T. 
But I've not done as moſt parents would have 


Peer, without a tooth 1n his head, or an eye to 
ſee out of. 


MUSHROOM. (From behind.) 
My Lord, what an abuſive old dog it is! 


WOR T, 
Nor will I let you run away with ſome hand- 
ſome gambling fellow without a ſhilling, who 
| would 
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would marry you for your fortune, and then 
leave you for the hazard-table. 


LORD GLIMPSE. (From behind.) 
Bob, I think he is abuſive, or ſo 


| WOR T, 
Therefore, my dear babe, I've fixed on an 
excellent huſband for you, who does more than 
he ſays—Your couſin, Enſign Short. 


MISS WORT, 
Enſign Short, Sir——Oh ! I thought you 
might mean But I beg Enſign Short's pardon, I 
can't think of him. | 
WOR T, 
How! not think of the man ] have choſen | 
MISS WOR T. 
Indeed, Papa, my dear Papa—— 
WORT, 
J won't have a word—I'm abſolute. 


MISS WORT, 
But conſider, Sir, if one does not like—— 


WOR T, 

Like !. Stuff and nonſenſe No body marries 
for that now.. and tho' I liked my wife when 
we were married—yet now—but I inſiſt upon 
it and where I inſiſt I am I am. the very 
obſtinate devil himſelf only aſk my wife. 

MISS 
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MISS WORT, 
What then you will force me? 


WO Rr. 
To be ſure Who ſhou'd force you if I 


don't? 
MISS WORT. (Alde.) 


Muſhroom. 
WORT. 


Well then, I'm going home to aſk my wife, 
and we will finiſh the buſineſs immediately with 
Enſign Short Vou ſhall leave ſchool to mor- 
row l'm determined on it—T'm reſolved - and 
when I undertake any thing I always go through 
with it----only aſk my wife. 

[ Exit, taking up Lord Glimpſe's hat from the 
ſopha, inſtead of his own, | 
MUSHROOM. (Coming forward.) 

My adorable Miſs Wort, I'm diſtreſſed to 
death Lou ſee how neceſſary it is that we 
ſhould loſe no time—Going to marry you to a 
man you diſlike—Is it poſſible you don't look 
on it with horror ? Let us fly immediately. 

MISS WORT. 

Tis impoſſible, unleſs you can contrive it with 

Mrs. Teach'em through my Lord's means. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Bob, Bob !—Why zounds, the old fellow has 
taken 


ſtreet in my hat 
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taken away my hat, and left his here in the 
room | | 
MUSHROOM. 
The devil he has l. what a thief ! 


MISS WORT. 
Oh! heavens—he'll be back again in a 
minute----For God's fake make your eſcape as 
faſt as you can—Get into the other room, 


MUSHROOM. 
But you will conſent, my dear girl 


MISS WORT. 
We'll talk of that Pray be gone for hea- 
ven's ſake. 
LORD GLIMPSE. 
Zounds! if he ſhould walk through the 
[ Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to Wort's Brewing-yard, diſco- 


vers men at work, Sc. Sc. 


FIRST MAN. 
Well, Dick, do you think this new tax on malt 
will hurt us Brewers ? 
| SECOND MAN, 
Pſha! you Blockhead--»did you ever know a 
tax affect tradeſpeople—Don't all them things 


fall on your gentle folks ? 
FIRST 
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FIRST MAN. 
Aye, aye! there's the comfort of being 
poor: thoſe that have nothing to loſe, have 
nothing to fear. 


SECOND MAN, 
Then depend upon it, Dick—we ſhall remain 
untaxed till we are able to pay for it therefore 
give us a ſong. 


Enter MRS. WORT and ENSIGN SHOR T, 


MRS. WOR Te. 

Now, Enſign Short, I will elucidate the 
operoſe machinations of our manufactured fer- 
mentation. 

SHOR T. 

Ma'am—— 

MRS. WORT, 

I fay, I will explicate with brevity the myſte- 
rious manœuvres of our negociation, 


SHORT, 

If you pleaſe, Ma'am, I ſhall be glad to finiſh 
the buſineſs about your daughter as ſoon as 
poſſible, | 

MRS. WORT, 

Incontinently—— 


SHORT. 
Ma'am ? 


MRS. 
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| MRS. wok r. 
You ſee thoſe immenſe repoſitories of hordeal 


fermentation. 
SHORT; 


Ma'am ? 
MRS WORT, 
Their capacity is infinity, and their depth 
profundity itſelf, 
SHOR T. 


Ma'am !—— 
MRS. WORT. 


The ton of Heidelburgh was an half anker 
to them—and they are the produce of my in- 


veſtigations. 
SHOR T. 


But now, Ma'am; to Miſs Wort 
MRS, WOR T. 
Why I cannot but ſay that you have not no 
qualifications for connubial felicity. 


SHORT, | 
How Have I no qualifications, Ma'am ? 


MRS. WORT. 
You miſconceive, Enſign—and I ſee by your 
dialogue that you are not accuſtomed to Latin 


phraſeology, where two negatives conſtitute an 


affirmative, 
SHORT, 


MRS. 
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MRS. WORT, 
But I was ſaying, Mr. Short, that you are 
hot unqualified to fill up the interſtices of time 
in the vacuities of life, by a total dereliction of 


words. : 


SHORT. 


Ma'am 
MRS. WORT. 

Then muſt I deſcend to the familiarity of di- 
urnal colloquation, and divein to the vulgarity 
of your dition. 

SHORT. 

Indeed, Ma'am, we are not uſed to ſuch lan- 
guage in the army. 

MRS. WORT. 

I ſhall obliviſcate all patience Was there 
ever any thing like the bluntneſs of his ability, 
and obtuſeneſs of his penetration ? 

SHORT, 

Penetration !=I'm ſure I've as much as any 
man in the regiment, 

MRS. WORT. 

Then I commiſerate its inefficacy to afford 
voluptuouſneſs—its deprivation of genius in 
totality, and defalcation of uſeful parts, 


2 Enter 
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Enter wok r having juſt pulled off his hat, and 


wiping his forebead as he enters. 


WORT,. 
Bleſs me ! theſe dog-days are not fit for a 
chriſtian, Well, I hope you and Enſign Short 
have finiſhed the buſineſs—The child is all com- 


pliance—and 


MRS. WOR T. 
Yes, Mr. Wort—my offspring aſſimilate to 
me----they imbibed benignity with their lacteal 
nutriment. 
SHORT. 
Mr. Wort, will you explain it ? 
won fr. 
Oh ! no; I don't interpret for her, you muſt 
aſk my wife. 
MRS. WORT. 
Yes, my elocution is too recondite—— 


SHOR T, 
Ma'am ?. Pray, Mr. Wort, am I to have your 
daughter or not ? 
| WOR T. 
Have my daughter !—humph !—aſk my wife. 
| s HoR r. 


Then, Mrs. Wort? 


M RS. 
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MRS. wo Rx. 
Wiſdom is not addicted to promptitude of 
reply. 
SHORT, 
What, Mr. Wort ? 


WORT. 
Oh! damn me, if I underſtand a word. 


MRS. WORT. 
Why, Mr. Wort, do you think that I will 
condeſcend to colloquial vulgariſm. 
WORT. 
Hey hey? — 
MRS. WO Rr. 
Do you cogitate that J will n, 


WORT. 


Ba you may auld if you were a little 
intelligible—a little. a. about this buſineſs, 
it wou'd be better----aſk the Enſign 


MRS. WORT. 


WORT. 

Aye! Mrs. Wort—if inſtead of copitate and 
hard words, you concerned yourſelf a little more 
about your daughter Hit wou'd be better—and 
become a citizen's wife aſk the Enſign. 
4 F MRS, 
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MRS. WORT. 


Vulgar Mr. Wort 


WO Rr. | 
Yes, Mrs. Wort :—but let me tell you, you 
will be the ruin of your family—mark what 
I ſay—the ruin of it—with your running after 
dictionary doctors — butterfly catchers----and 
antiquated ſocieties, 


MRS. WORT. 
Mr. Wort, I turn rubicund at your igno- 
rance. 
WORT. 
But you ſhould imitate your huſband—and 


man, of a decent----proper—reſpeCtable appear- 
ance, —(putting on his hat.) f 

| MRS, WOR x. 

Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 


SHOR Tx. 
He, he, he, he, he 
MRS. WOR T. 
Is that a cephalic ornament for an alderman ? 


WOo RT. 
Why what is the matter with me? what do 
you laugh at, Short ?. is any thing the matter 
with my head? 
| | SHORT. 
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SHOR T. 
Aſk your wife. 
Wo RT. (Taking off bis bat, and finding it not 
bis own.) 


can I have picked this up? Zounds I muſt have 
brought it from the boarding-ſchool. 
SHOR T, 


Indeed? 
Wo RT. | 
Yes----and now I recolle& my daughter re- 
fuſed you, and was in confuſion, 


SHORT, 


Confuſion ! 
MRS, WOR T, 
The baſhful emblem of virginal timidity. 
| WOR T, 
Impudence, I ſay—I wiſh there was not ſome- 
body there that ſhould not be. 
SHORT, 
Probably. 
WORT. | 
Do you think ſo ?—but what ſays my wiſe ? 
MRS, WOR r. | 


Abſurdity. 


F 2 WORT., 
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WORT. 
Then I'll aſk the Enſign—what do you ſay, 
Enſign? was there a man or not? 
SHOR T, 
The hat did not go to ſchool of itſelf. 


WOR T. 
No, to be fure----but I'll aſk my wife. 


MRS, WORT. 


I'll be tormented by the folly, levity, igno- 
rance, and impertinence of no man. [ Exit. 
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| WO RT. 
Then I'll aſk the Enſign—what did you ſay ? 
Va man or not? 
SHOR T, 
Tis poſſible. 
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aſk too, for you are as much concerned as I 
am—Theſe boarding-ſchools are damned ſuſpi- 
cious places, and you officers know the ways of 


them better than any body only aſk----no damn 
| t-I'm ſure of that however. Exeunt. 
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A 0 T0 


SCENE à Tavern, diſcovers Muſhroom and 
Goatine Club, round a Table after Dinner, Lord 
Glimpſe in the Chair. | 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
OME, Billy Briſkir—you are always be- 
hind hand----fill a bumper for once---there 


—thar's right now. 
LORD KETTLEDRUM. 


Aye. - that is as it ſhould be----but Billy was 
always fond of Buttons. 


LORD SETTLEMENT. 


And you, Jeffery Goat, of heeltaps —— 


SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 
No, Lord Settlement ; not without a little 
foot at the extremity neither. 


BILLY BRISKIT, 

A little foot—now there is nothing I hate ſo 
much. ſomehow I never can ſee what is called 
a little foot. I love ſomething that's viſible at 
leaſt—ſome ſhew for my money. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
But this is not drinking, my boys ; if we have 
not a glaſs we ſhall never go through the 
| E+ 2 fatigues 
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fatigues of the evening. Come, Muſhroom, as 
you are a viſiter to day, give us a toaſt, 


MUSHROOM. 
A toaſt—a toaſt—what ſort of a one? 


LORD KETTLEDRUM, 
Any thing that is wicked and laughable, my 
boy. 
LORD SETTLEMENT, 
Then he had better give Billy Briſkit; for 
I'm fure he is both. 


BILLY BRISKIT, 
Yes, my Lord Settlement ; but it coſts me 
nothing. 
MUSHROOM. 
Well then I'll give you, gentlemen—Haſta 
Jovis, Veneriſque Lucus. 
LORD GLIMPSE. 
Admirable by Jove—excellent !—well then, 
gentlemen, here's Hannah Jones and Phcebe 
Lucas. 


Ha, ha, hae If. 


SITLY SEAISKEDT, 
I'll do them juſlice for once, and here they go. 


SIR JEFFERY GOAT, 
Better late than never, Billy. 


5 ; : BILLY 
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BILLY BRISKIT. 
Come, come, Sir Jeffery, I tell you I'm as 
much a man as ever I was----you know, my 
Lord Kettledrum, I am only forty-five. 


LORD KETTLEDRUM. 
To be ſure I do---you have told me ſo theſe 
twenty years. 
SIR JEFFERY GOAT, 
He had taken his degrees betore I went to 
ſchool. 
LORD SETTLEMENT, 
In impudence of every kind, 


BILLY BRISKIT, 
Yes, but I never arrived at that pitch, as to 
ſettle upon every new face. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Aye, Billy, you had too quick an eye for that: 
BILLY BRISKIT. 


Yes, Lord Glimpſe—they cou'd not get on 

my blind fide. 
MUSHROOM. 

But this is not drinking, gentlemen----come, 

the bottle ſtops with Lord Settlement, 
BILLY BRISKIT. 

Aye, that's his way on all occaſions—nothiag 

can paſs him, but he ſtops its. 
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LORD SETTLEMENT. 
You ſay that, Billy, I ſuppoſe, becauſe I ſtopt 
you the other day as you were purſuing a tall 
milliner with a large head of hair. 
| LORD KETTLEDRUM. 
Which you longed to comb, my Lord, I 
dare ſay. 
SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 
Aye, aye—we all know he is a man of feel- 
ing. 
LORD GLIMPSE. 
But we have not yet drank the new Lady 
Abbeſs of Arlington-ſtreet. 


LORD SETTLEMEN T, 
I am told that Billy Briſkit keeps a room there 
for himſelf, all hung with magnifying glaſs, 
DBIULY:S#AT19KTT. 
Pha] my Lord, there's no occaſion to mag- 
nify things in that way-----but I muſt own I don't 
keep at home, as Lord Settlement does. 


LORD KETTLEDRU M. 
Aye, that's the way he ruins the market; 
there is no doing any thing now but for-money. 
I remember the time when I cou'd go through 
the whole town with my fiddle and a few pro- 
miles. 
SIR 
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SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 
But ſomething more ſubſtantial is neceſſary 
now. | 
LORD GLIMPSE. 


Well, but, Kettledrum, give us a ſong to-day, 
or a catch or ſomething—come, any thing new 


and clever, 
LORD KETTLEDRUM, 
Then I'll give you one of my own com- 
poling. (Song.) 
Enter Servant with a Letter to Lord Glimpſe. 


SERVANT. 
My Lord, an anſwer is required, 


BILLY BRISKIT, (Looking about.) 
Waiter, 1s ſhe there ? 


LORD GLIMPSE. 

Gentlemen, I'm ſorry I muſt leave you on 
particular buſineſs. 

KETTLEDRYU M. 

Well we wont diſturb you, Glimpſe, you may 
have her here—for we are going :----waiter, call 
up the carriages—I'm going to hear a new voice 
to-night. | 

LORD SETTLEMEN T. 
Well good bye to you, Glimpſe. I wiſh you 


BILLY 


l 0 
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BILLY BRISKIT.. (Locking through bis 


glaſs.) 
And I'll be bound Þ ll find her out. 


SIR JEFFERY GOAT. 
| Shell be in the Garden by and by—ſo good 
bye to you. 
BILLY BRISKIT. - 

Come, Lord Settlement, you and I will go 
and take a ſtroll in Kenſington Gardens while 
one has ſpirits, health, and conſtitution, one has 
a right to enjoy them--«-ſo come along, my boy 
I'll ſhew you the way, [ Exeunt Club. 


| MUSHROOM. 
Well, my Lord, what news ? 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Extraordinary. for us, by heavens! — the 
damned old fellow of a father has ſuſpected 


all from my hat. 


MUSHROOM, 
Zounds !—then all is over. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Quite the contrary. 
MUSHROOM, 
How fo ?. the girls can't ſee us this evening, 
LORD GLIMPSE, 
They are the more deſirous of 1t—look here, 


the letter is to you, though directed to me. 


MUSHROOM. 


— 
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MUSHROOM, (Keads.) 

« My father ſuſpected .- returned about the 
hat. ſcolded Mrs. Teach' em who turned it 
off admirably . intends to haſten my marriage 
with Short pray loſe no time garden wall. 
half paſt ten my friend Lucy is enchanted with 
Lord Glimpſe. dear Muſhroom, yours for 
ever, L. Wort.“ Well, my Lord, this exceeds 
our expectation. 


Y0 
le 


LORD GLIMPSE, 

And what's to be done ? 

MUSHROOM, 

Fly immediately to the place of meeting 
when I will go off with Miſs Wort-----and if you 
don't know what to do with her companion when 
you have her in a garden----why —— 

LORD GLIMPSE. 

Zounds l. I'm all on fire I'll go and take 

Smith's reſtorative this moment, 


MUSHROOM, 
And I'll prepare a chaiſe----come courage, 
my Lord, you can ſcale a wall for once, 


LORD GLIMPSE. 


that you deſtroy me totally. 
MUSHROOM. 
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_ MUSHROOM. 
Damn it, my Lord, don't talk of your nerves 
when you are going to a fine girl-----but conſider 
hers. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE changes to Wort's Houſe. —Enter Mrs. 
Wort and a Poet. 


MRS, WOR T. 


your Poem on the Peace. 

STANZA, (Repeating.) 
Now the tempeſtuous Mars all blood and mire, 
With ghaſtly looks, and eyes as red as fire, 
Drove forth his car, with ſithes at ev'ry wheel, 
Not widows weeping ſighs, but ſithes of ſteel, 


MRS. WORT. 
And is this in your Poem on Peace? it carries 
with it the ſemblance of war. 


STANZA. 

To be ſure it does-----no-body cares for a peace 
now-a-days; but perhaps you wanted to hear 
my ſatire. 5 

MRS. wo Rr. 


cially if it is on any one that I know----on par- 
ticular people. 
STANZA, 
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STANZA. 
Then you muſt like mine, for it is on every 


Hell upon Earth. 
MRS. WOR T. 
Rather an unpopular ſubject. 
s TAN Z A. 
Quite the reverſe it muſt be popular if I 
take in every one. 


MRS. WORT, 
True, Mr. Stanza. 
STANZ A, 


Beſides, I make a miniſterial gambler ſtand 
up in the Houſe of Commons. thus 


« The gambling ſenator aſſumes his place, 
© Uncomb'd his hair, and all unwaſh'd his face; 
© So ſtrange that ſhuffled from the pack you'd 


ſwear, 
« Some unſhorn knave of clubs was ſpeaking 


there,” 
MRS. WOR T. 
Charming Knave of Clubs” ; delecta- 


ſay, Mr. Stanza, that I never auſculcated better 
poetry in my life - But now you ſhall hear my 
piece, | 
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STANZA. 
Stop one moment. 
MRS. wok r. 
Aye, and you will auſculcate. 
STANZA, 
The reſt of my poem 
MRS. WOR T. 
But mine comes in. 
s TAN Zz A. 
Never mind that, mine comes in much 
better. 


Enter wok r and ENSIGN SHORT, 
WOR r. (From without.) 
But before it is done, let us aſk my wife, 
My dear, my dear Mrs. Wort, here is your 


STANZA, 


No, no, 'tis my own, and all my own—l1 
aſſure you, I am no compiler—I'm no ſtealer of 


Plagiariſt, I aſſure you. 
SHORT, 
—_ 
WOR T, 


* No ow, my dear Mrs, Wort 
we 
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we—that is Enſign Short and myſelf—have been 
ac the ſchool----and what we ſuſpected this morn- 
ing is all true there was a man 


S TANZ A. 
« Man is but man, and every man's the ſame.“ 


SHORT, 
——— 
WO R r. 
My dear Enſign Short, hold your tongue 
I know this man—let us aſk my wife. My dear, 


Mrs. Wort, I ſaid there would be a man, and 
ſo there was and unleſs you go, and take your 
girl from ſchool, it will be all over with her— 
ſhe will be no better than ſhe ſhould be—ſhe 
will be—be | | 


s TAN ZA. 
« To be or not to be, that is the queſtion.” 


| Or. 

Damn your queſtions! I won't anſwer one of 
them. ſay, Mrs. Wort I muſt ſpeak plain 
your daughter will be ruined—ſo come along. 


MRS. WORT. 
Mr. Stanza, proceed with your poem. 
STANZA, 
Well, Ma'am, after this I go into Welt- 
minſter Hall (you won't be ſurpriſed they 
| play 
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play the devil there), and I deſcribe a new-made 
Chancellor's firſt entrance---and I finiſh with a 
ſimile---and what do you think I compare 
him to ? 
SHORT. 
Sir, compariſons are odious. 
MRS. WORT. 
Compare him to, Mr. Stanza ? 
| WORT. 
What ſignifies, my dear — conſider your 


daughter. 
MRS. WOR r. 


Lycurgus, perhaps 
| S TAN z 4. 
An old ran 


| WOR r. 
Sir, I don't underſtand your interfering in 
family affairs. | 
MRS. WORT. 
Proceed, Mr. Stanza, 


STAN Z A. 
Thus, Ma'am : (Repeats.) 
« So ſome black ram before his fleecy fold, 
e With branching head, rough top, grim, 
gruff, and old, 


« Leads firſt the way along ſome dirty lane: We 
T5 « Whilſt 
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te Whilſt tired behind the dying lambs complain, 
« Doom'd to the rot or butcher's knife - te 
him *tis all the ſame.” 


WORT. 
Zounds ! Ma'am—you are loſing time your 


daughter will be undone. 


MRS, WORT. 
« 'Tis all the ſame.” (Repeating.) 
WO Rr. 
I tell you it is not the ſame--.-what, Ma'am, 
do you ſay 'tis the ſame, whether my daughter 
is run away with or not? 


M R 8. W 0 R 7. 
Mr. Stanza— it is impoſſible, you ſee, with this 


interruption to indulge the union of our facul- 


ties we will retire, therefore, to the retreat of 


my cloſet, and there taſte the elyſium of con- 
genial minds, and an uninterrupted flow of 


feliciry. 
STANZA, (Leads ber out.) 
« To him tis all the ſame.” — 
[ Exeunt Mrs. Hart and Stanza, 


_ 7% > 
Now this, Enſign Short, is being married to a 
woman of capacity. 


G SHORT, 


g 
0 
; 
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SHORT, 
I hope your daughter then has none ? 
| WORT, 
None, thank heaven l but I'll not anſwer 
for what ſhe may have, 


SHORT. 
PII take care of the may's. 


WORT. 
I don't know that—TI'm ſure I've taken as 


with a new piece into her cloſet, and don't care a 
ſixpence about me or my family. 
27 ea SHORT, 
Piece {---zounds! you ought to cut her 
piecemeal. 
| WORT. 


uſed to it for that. But what ſhall we do, Enſign 


Short? 
SHORT. 
What I ſaid before - take your daughter away, 
and never aſk your wife. 


WORT. 
So I will—zounds ! I will take her away, and 
I'll ſhew her who is maſter of this houſe, fo 


come along, Enſign Short—you ſhall fee what 
11 
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ul do I' do—T'll do—Lord bleſs me ! what 


along [ Exeunt. 


SCENE changes to the Garden belonging to the 
School—a Summer -houſe in the back Scene, Sc. 
&,,—and a Wall. 


Enter MISS WORT and KITTY SLY. 


MISS WORT. 

Do you ſee, or hear any thing of them, 
Kitty ? 

KITTY. 

No, not yet—and it is full the time ap- 

pointed. 
MISS WORT, 

Well, if Muſhroom deceive me, I ſhall have 

no confidence in proteſtations. 


ETSY 

Oh! don't be afraid—1'll venture my life on 
him; but as to my lover, Lord Glimpſe, I have 
my doubts: however, I ſhall have one conſola- 
tion that of ſeeing my friend happily married 
to a deſerving man but don't I hear a noiſe ? 


MISS WOR Tr. : 
Do you ?—Lord! how I tremble !—Oh! Kitty, 


with the idea of beholding the object of my 
G 2 affection, 


— 
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affection, yet I cannot hear his name without 
fearing I know not what. 


EITTY. 
Aye, my dear—but believe me you will laugh 
at all your fears by and by ſee the light. 


Enter MUSHROOM and my LORD GLIMPSE 
over the Wall. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
Muſhroom-----zounds ! put the lantern on the 
other ſide—I can't ſee—and the wall is fo 
curſedly high, I ſhall break my neck if I fall. 


MUSHROOM. 
Make haſte, my Lord, and the town 1s our 


arms. | 
LORD GLIMPSE. 


Do they ?—lſo they do—zounds ! I'll be up if 
it was twenty feet higher—lend me your hand, 
Bob—there—well, I am mounted at laſt----now 
ſearch about leſt there ſhould be any men-traps 
in this damn'd garden. | 


MUSHROOM. 
Oh ! never fear, my Lord, the fruit is not 
yet Tipe. 
* 11 17 1. 
Well, Miſs Wort, are you prepared for re- 
ſiſtance, or ſhall we ſurrender at diſcretion ? 


MISS 
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MISS WORT. 
We may as well ſubmit, I think. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
My dear little girls—what dangers we have 


run for your ſakes !—Muſhroom has broke both 
his ſhins, and I'm half blinded with the duſt. 


. 


We are ſenſible, my Lord, of the obligation. 


MUSHROOM. (To Miſs Wort.) 
Well, my deareſt girl, ſince our attachment 
is diſcovered, there's no time to loſe. 


MISS WOR r. 
What do you mean, Mr. Muſhroom ? 


MUSHROOM. 
To fly to Scotland immediately, and to be 
united to my love in the indiſſoluble bonds of 
gratitude and affection. 


MISS WORT. 
But my father 


MUSHROOM, 
Oh! talk not of fathers—what is father, 
brother, ſiſter, all to love? 
MISS WORT. 
And will you always love me ? 
MUSHROOM. 
Upon my life, my word 
G 3 LORD 


— — . 
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LORD GLIMPSE. (To Kitty,) 
And my honour, my deareſt Kitty. 


MISS WOR T. 
But my mother will die when ſhe hears 1t. 


MUSHROOM, 
Poor woman, then I fear ſhe is already dead, 


MISS WOR T, 
How ! 
MUSHROOM, 

Becauſe I wrote to her half an hour ago, and 
ſaid we were gone to France, in order to avoid a 
purſuit. , , | | 

M1SS. WORT, 

Oh! you were not fo raſh ? 


MUSHROOM. 

Indeed but I was. knew it was the only way 
of quicting your ſcruples—and you ſee, there- 
fore, we have no alternative. Come, my deareſt 
girl—a chaiſe is without the wall come my 
Lord will take care of Kitty—and Kitty will 
take care of my Lord—come—— 


(Muſhroom and Miſs Wort go over the Wall.) 


LORD GLIMPSE, 

But Bob - Bob. be ſure you leave the rope- 
adder; and now, my dear creature, let us juſt 
retire 
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retire into the ſummer- houſe there, if it is only 
for ſafety, * 
KITTY, 
No, my Lord, we may as well talk here; I 
would not go in for the world. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
My ſweet little creature, what riſk can you 
run with me ?—only try now. 


KITTY, 
Oh! my Lord, I would not be with a man in 
the dark for a great deal. 


LORD GLIMPSE. 

Bleſs me! my love, I've been in the dark 
with a thouſand ladies, and they never com- 
plained----beſides, my dear creature, you know 
we are as good as married I look on you as 
my Lady Glimpſe, 

KI1IOTY. 

I don't know that, my Lord ; you don't offer 
to carry me to Scotland, as Mr. Muſhroom has 
done Miſs Wort---You may be all deceit. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
A ſly Gipſey. (aſide.) My dear creature — 


(Tries to puſh her into the Summer-houſe. A Noiſe 
is heard within.) 


G 4 WORT, 


— 
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WORT. From without.) 
I will look into the garden. 


KITTY: 
Oh! my Lord, there is ſomebody coming. 
(Runs into the Summer-houſe.) 


LORD GLIMPSE. (Following. ) 
Zounds! what an interruption. +. | 


Enter wWORT, ENSIGN SHORT, and MRS. 
TEACH'EM, 


— 


WORT. 
I tell you I will ſearch the garden---when 1 
was a young man, there was all kind of things 


going on in the garden. 


MRS. TEACH EM. 
Dear Sir, the Ladies are in bed, I dare ſay. 


: SHOR T, | 
Sir, the man declared he ſaw two gentlemen 


get over the garden wall. 


WOR T. 

Aye, aye! ſhe's a vile woman---and here is 
this damn'd peacock---do, Enſign Short, look 
down the throat of it---they may be there---I 
always ſuſpected trees cut into ſuch damn'd 
ftrange ſhapes, 


MRS, 
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MRS. TEACH'EM, 

Oh! Sir---you are welcome to ſearch any 

where. | 
WORT, 

Then look behind that naked Mercury in the 
corner---and if we don't find them there, we will 
draw the pond. 

SHORT. 
Oh, oh! Sir—here's a ſummer houſe. 


WORT. 
Then they are there for a thouſand. 


| 'SHORT. 
I'll ſee however. | 
WORT. 
Zounds ! do it quickly, or it will be 
Enter LORD GLIMPSE. 
Oh! 'tis too late. 


SHORT: 
Well, Sir---you are diſlodged, however. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 
Bleſs me Lord Glimpſe here 


WORT. 


A Lord is he?—but where is my daughter, 
then, My LoRD ? 
| LORD GLIMPSE, 
Your Daughter! 
| WORT, 
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WORT, 

Yes, my Lord, my daughter—whom you, 1 
ſuppoſe, have pretended an affection for—and, 
for what I know, betrayed. 


LORD GLIMPSE, 

Sir 

| WORT, 

Yes, my Lord—and let me tell you—that 
when a Lord! mean if you are one—deſcends 
to uſe arts—that a Lord—ſhould be aſhamed 
of—his being a Lord---makes it ten times 
worſe----aſk the Enſign, 

SHOR T, 
I tell you what, Sir—you ſhall do juſtice to 
the Lady I've ſaid it. 
MRS. TEACH'EM, 
Thank heavens! then my bond will be good. 
( Ajuae.) 
Enter MRS. WORT, in @ hurry. 


MRS, WORT. 
Oh! Mr, Wort—here's ſuch a diſcovery. 


wor. 
So there is, I think —only aſk the Enſign. 


MRS. WORT, 
Then they are nat eloped ? 


WORT, 
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WORT. 
No, no- they are here ſure enough, 


SHORT, 

In the ſummer-houſe—and the Man is a 

Lord, | 
MRS. WORT. 

Lord bleſs us !—why my letter ſays that ſhe is 

gone to France with one Muſhroom. 
' WORT. | 

And who the devil is he ?—pray, Sir, or my 

Lord, is your name Glimpſe, or Muſhroom ? 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Glimpſe, Sir, at your ſervice — and Mr. 
Muſhroom, whom you inquire after, is a very 
honeſt, good kind of a man, He is juſt ſet off. 
for France with a Miſs Wort, 


MRS. TEACH*'EM. 
Oh! then I'm ruined, indeed. 


WORT, 
Oh! you vile woman, you wretch—— 


MRS. WORT. 


You incarnate—you Hyena--««-get out of my 
light, [Exit Mrs. Teach'em. 
WOR T., 


Why then my daughter is not in the Summer- 


houſe Y 
SHORT, 


— 1 _ 
— — l 
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SHOR T. 
I'll ſee however. (Brings out Kitty.) 


LORD GLIMPSE, 
Now, gentlemen, you are convinced—and az 
you find I have nothing to do with your davgh. 
ter I ſhall take my leave, and am—thank hea- 


| W_: KITTY. 5 
No—you have not eſcaped, you monſter----do 
you think you ſhall go, and not complete your 
promiſe of marrying me? 
Wo RT. | 
Zounds ! another girl ruined !— theſe old 


Foxes kill all the game. 


KIT? 

Oh! gentlemen-----I beg you will aſſiſt me 
here is this old wretch has bribed the mil- 
treſs of the ſchool to ruin me—You know not 
half her arts---ſhe has, beſides, betray'd a poor 
unhappy girl—a. Miſs Wort, who is gone off 
to France with a gentleman, and left me a ſa- 
crifice to this man, who under a promiſe of 


7. 
HO RT. 


8 
So Sir—you 12 to marry this Lady? 


WORT. 


AC” 


as 
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WOR T. 
And was caught in a Summer-houſe with her? 


SHORT. 
Come no deceit with us. 


KITTY. 
Indeed, gentlemen, he is full of it. 


MRS. WORT., 
He has the ſemblance of deceit. 


SHORT. 
We will ſee that. come, my Lord, I pro- 
miſed to ſee juſtice done to one Lady in the 


Summer-houſe, and PII now do it to another. 
(Draws his ſword.) 


LORD GLIMPSE, 


Colonel. General- pray, Miſs Kitty, defend 
me. 
* KITTY. 
Not I, my Lord.. 
SHORT. 


Come · come o the Lady juſtice---I ſaid it, 


LORD GLIMPSE. 
Juſtice--- this is not a ſituation to do a Lady 


KITTY. 
A promiſe to marry me before theſe gen- 


tlemen, 
2 LORD 
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LORD GLIMPSE. 


* 


indeed, Captain, I'll make her any reparation fc 
in my power; I have a trifle about me—a bill tc 

of five hundred pounds if that is ſufficient, 

| (Kitty takes it.) But I hope, gentlemen, this 

affair will be kept ſecret, for I value my cha- 

racer, I aſſure you. Bleſs me! if the Goatine 
Club were to know of it. (Afeae.) p 
(4 Noiſe without.) v. 
Enter Bil.Ly BRISKIT and LORD SETTLEMENT, K 

BILLY BRISEK IT. (Viiboul.) 

What is all this riot in the ſtreet ? ( Wiibin.) 

Let me look at her---a Miſs Wort caught in a 
ſummer-houſe with a nobleman—let me look 10 
at her—Zounds ! Lord Settlement, here's little b 

1 Kitty Sly, that lived at the Stag, on Epping- 

q x Foreſt, and you know was debauched by Bob 
1 Muſhroom, from a Boarding- ſchool. -an in- 6 
> triguing little vixen. c 
| LORD SETTLEMENT. b 
ö But where's the nobleman p poor dog. Z 
: LORD GLIMPSE. ( 
| ; Are you Kitty Sly? a 

4 | AR bo 
| He, he, he, he, he—— 
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LORD GLIMPSE, 
Zounds! have I given five hundred _ 
for an old face—and to be laughed at ?. tis 
too much. 
LORD SETTLEMENT, 
Why have you made a ſettlement too? 


LORD GLIMPSE, | 
And that incarnate, Mrs. Teach'em, to im- 
poſe upon me----and my friend, Muſhroom, 
with his turned-off girls----zounds ! 


Enter MRS. TEACH'E M wih MISS WORT, 
and IN K HORN. 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 
Oh! Madam. Madam ---here's your daugh- 
ter come back again hope now you won't 
blame me. 2 


INKHORN, 
Stand by, woman. Sir. as I was going after 
Sir Joſeph Hogſtie and the hops I thought I 
ſpied our young Lady with a Gentleman in a 
chaiſe, and as I knew you ſuſpected ſomething 
of the ſort, I made up, and inſiſted on the 
Gentleman's giving her up-+which he eaſily 
agreed to, 


O! thou auſpicious Bein 
INKHORN, 
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| IN EK HORN. 

He ſaid, indeed, that he was a member of 
Parliament. No, ſays I, that won't go down 
a member of Parliament, and break the laws! 
no, no, ſays I, that won't do, indeed. 


SHORT. 
And ſo without a word he gave her up? 


 _ INKHOR No 
Immediately. 
SHORT, 
There's a villain ! 


MISS WOR To 
Oh ! Sir, if words can expreſs how ſenſible 
I am of my error forgive 


WORT. 


Pm fatisfied, and you have only to aſk my 
wife. | 
MRS. WORT. 

But, I'm not ſatisfied, Mr. Wort----do you 
think the involuntary retrogradation of my 
offspring; can be any atonement for ſuch auda- 
City ? | | 
WORT, 


Zounds! Mrs, Wort—if you are at your 
hard 


ha 
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hard words, every thing will go wrong again. 
It was your curſed philoſophy that made you 
neglect your daughter, or this would not have 
happened —You know I told you this morning 
that you would ruin the family. -Aſk the 
Enſign. 

LORD SETTLEMEN T, 


So, Lord Glimpſe—Kitty tells me that you 
have made her a preſeat of five hundred— 


BILLY BRISKIT. 
A fool and his money, you know, my 
Lord— 


LORD GLIMPSE: 
Zounds! I'Il never intrigue again but every 
man has his blind fide. — Oh! you infernal 


MRS. TEACH'EM. 
Nay, my Lord, if you ſay a word, I'll ſhew 
your bond. | 
| LORD GLIMPSE, 
Oh! the devil l. Mr. Wort, if you have 


any regard for your daughter, take her from a 
boarding-ſchool as faſt as you can. 


WORT, 


l intend it ;—and I hope this eſcape will be 
H a cau- 
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a caution to parents, how they truſt the edues. 
tion of their children. And I hope, my Lord, 
the lofs of Five Hundred Pounds will be 2 
caution to you, how you look again into—a 
Sehool for Miſſes, 


END OF THE 
BOARDING-SCHOOL MISS. 
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LORD SINGLETONE. 
SIR PHILIP FINEER. 
BARBATE. 
LAMBSKIN. 
CAPTAIN O'NETTLE. 
DR. METAPHOR, 
SMALL-TALK, 
JOHN DOE. 
DOUBLE- DO, 
NIMBLE. 

LADY SINGLETONE, 
CHARLOTTE. 
HARRIOT,. 

FANNY, 


SERVANTS, &, ATTORNEY, 
SCENE, Lendon, 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


SIR PETER. 
MY LADY. 
MR. SPATTER- WIT. 


SERVANTS, &c. 
TT DH—QMD 


SCENE. A Room in Sir Peter's Houſe.— A 
Door in the Back Scene. Ringing of Bells, 


Enter a MAID SERVANT in à burry. 


M AID. (calling) 
OHN, Harry, Will; where are you all ?— 
Enter a FOOTMAN. 

—Why don't you ſhew the company into the 
boxes? 

SERVAN T. 

They muſt Hand, I tell you.— My Lady 
gave ſtrict orders the Miſs Draw-waters ſhould 
fand— | [ Exit Maid. 

H 3 Enter 
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Enter ad FOOTMAN, in a hurry, 


Second SERVAN T, 
John, John—Where's Maſter William's hat 
and feather ? 
Firſt SERVANT. 
Zounds ! can I attend to dreſſing the actor 
when I am door-keeper to the boxes ?— 
[ Exeunt, 


Bells ring violently.—Enter two Servants meeting, 


Firſt SERVANT. 

O zounds, zZounds! if the floor has not 
given way, and let two whole rows of people 
into the cellar ! 

Second SERVAN T. 

Damn the people! run directly to Mr. 
Spatter- wit, to know whether Sir Philip ſhould 
wear rouge or not. | 


Fir SERVANT, 
Run - yourſelf, you blockhead — 


Second SERVAN T: 
Not I, by Jove! (Sits down with his back 
to the ſcene.) 
| Firſt SERVANT, 
Nor I, ſplit me! (S its down in the ſant 
manner.) 5 
LA pauſe, 
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[4 pauſe, then ringing of bells moſt violently.] 


Enter Sir Peter and my Lady; the two Servants 
run away. 
SIR PETER. 
They'll pull the houſe down. - acting plays 
I wonder, my Lady, you can be ſo abſurd--... 
better let the girls ſtick to their ſamplers, and 
the boys to their grammar, by half. 


LADY, 


Sure, Sir Peter, I ſhould know beſt what 
is proper for children. When they are men 
and women, you may take the management of 
them—at preſent, I ſay, nothing is better for 
their morals and improvement than well- 
written plays. 


SIR PETER, 

Why don't you ſend them, then, to ſchool at 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, inſtead of put- 
ting me to the expence of Eton and Queen's- 
Square ? 


LADY, 


far-ferched arguments. I wiſh you were not 
in Parliament, and then you would learn to 
heat reafon, 


H 4 $IR 
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SIR PETER, 

And o you call it reaſon to keep my chil- 
dren at home a month after the holidays, to 
ſtuff their brains full of a nonſenſical Farce, 
without wit, humour, or moral in it (as far as 
I can ſee) for the entertainment of a parcel of 
country bumkins. It is reaſon, too, I ſuppoſe, 
to have my beſt dining parlour ſtript of all 
my pictures, and converted into a playhouſe-.. 
my carpets and damaſk curtains ſewed into 
fcenes; and all my own and your wardrobe 
cut up into dreſſes. I dare ſay this affair will 
colt me twenty pounds, 


& 1 LADY. 

„ Soppotk it ſnould - you don't ſpend fo much 
among your conſtituents here in the country, 
that you ſhould ſcruple giving them an inno- 
cent amuſement. Indeed, my dear, you begin 
to be very unpopular. Unleſs you live a little 
more, and ſpend a little more, in the country, 
I queſtion whether you will be returned at the 
next election. 


SIR PETER. 
| Our conſtituents are ſo exorbitant at the 
time we are choſen, my Lady, that we conſider 
them as amply paid for the bonour of repre- 


ſentation. 
L.4 0 Yo 
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4 1. 

Would you have gained your laſt election, 
if I had not gone about to every tradeſman 
that had a vote, and purchaſed half their ſtock 
in trade? Nay, did not I go into the public 
market, and buy up as much proviſions as would 
have victualled a man of war? Did not I ex- 
poſe my very perſon to the ſalutes of common 
mechanics, and all the liberties which they 
think themſelves entitled to from female can- 
didates ? 

$27 PRCED. 

And ſurely, my Lady, you might do for 
your huſband, what the firſt ladies of quality 
do for their friends in London— 


LADY. 

And now, if I were not to keep up your 
intereſt a little, by viſiting, and loſing at cards, 
and giving a little hop now and then to the 
parſon's wife and daughters, nobody would 
know any thing about you; for you never 
ſpeak in the Houſe, or cut any figure in the 
papers. Well, if I were a member of parlia- 
ment, I would always be upon my legs. 

SIR PETER. 

Suppoſe the whole houſe were of the ſame 

mind ? 4 
LADY, 
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LADY. 
Then there would be no oppoſition . 


Enter Servant. 


| SERVANT, 

There's Dr. Decimal, my Lady, his wife, 

and five miſſes; all getting out of a poſt-chaiſe ; 
here are they to be put? 


LADY. 
Into the Pit, to be ſure. . Vou ſee, Sir Peter, 
what a full houſe we ſhall have! 


SIR PETER, 

I wiſh Mr. Spatter-wit at the devil, with all 
my ſoul, for putting ſuch vagaries into your 
head—but you muſt always have ſome of theſe 
idle fellows following you into the country— 
WItS—0Or poets - or 

LADY. 


For ſhame, Sir Peter! to ſpeak ſo of Mr. 
Spatter-wit, after all the pains he has been 
taking to divert your company. I'm ſure he 
was a whole week writing this little piece, ac- 
cording to the preſent taſte, and I do think 
nothing was ever more novel and diverting, 
Oh! here he comes— 


Enter Spatter-wit. 
4 S PAT TER“ 
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SPATTER-WIT 
The actors and actreſſes are all ready, my 
Lady, and the houſe fills apace. 


| LADY, 

I'm glad of it, *twill give the children ſuch 
ſpirits Upon my word, Mr. Spatter-wit, Sir 
Peter and myſelf can hardly expreſs our obli- 
gations to you, for this favour. 


SPATTER-WIT. 

O dear, my Lady !——whatever my poor 
abilities 

LADY. 

Indeed, Mr. Spatter-wit, your fancy and 
taſte are exquiſite. It is a great pity you 
don't favour the town oftener with your pro- 
ductions. 

SPATTER- WIT. 

And does your Ladyſhip really think the 

little piece has merit? 
LADY. 

Infinite, and quite in the preſent taſte 
equivoque . improbability — and every thing 
that is charming ! 

SPATTER-WIT. 
1 was afraid it wanted improbability. 


LADY, 


< 4a . 
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LADY. 

You are too modeſt----it riſes ſuperior to 
any thing I have ſeen, 

SIR PETER, 

How the taſte of the times differs -I re- 
member when the leaſt deviation from what 
1s natural, was the greateſt fault a dramatic 
production could have; and, for my own 
part, I conceived the dialogue ſhould be form- 
ed from genuine manners, the paſſions ariſe 
from character and incident, and the cataſtro- 
phe cloſed with an inſtructive moral. 


SPATTER=-WIT. | 
Thanks to a more enlighten'd taſte, Sir Petcr, 


all that vulgarity is now laid aſide. Genius 
has leave to roam through the ſpacious fields 
of imagination ; and the ſucceſsful Dramatiſt 
would no more ſtoop to deſcribe manners as 
they walk, than a Raphael would have paint- 
ed a common portralt. 
SIR PETER, 
All your likeneſſes are caricaturas. 


SPATTER=-WIT. 
enlarged, or diminiſhed ; whereas we put na- 


ture quite out of the queſtion, and form a 
| new 
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new creation. There lies the difficulty; for as 
any painter, with decent colours, and a little 
knowledge of perſpective, may draw your 
likeneſs, if you fit for your picture; ſo may 
any poet deſcribe your character and manners, 
with the ſmalleſt obſervation of your behaviour 
and conduct. The art of copying, therefore, 
is wiſely baniſhed from the ſtage, and nothing 
ſucceeds without originality. 


SIR PETER. 
I thought the ſtage was like a looking-glaſs, 
in which men might ſee their vices and foibles, 
and learn to correct them. 


SPATTER-WIT, 

That's old ſtuff from Horace and Shake- 
ſpear.— But give me the poet, who, as the 
latter ſays of the players, “ outſteps the mo- 
« deſty of nature.” For inſtance now, It is 
mighty eaſy, you know, to make a man talk 
intelligibly-----if he's a taylor, he may diſcourſe 
about his gooſc—if an undertaker, he may 
bury people in his own way.——But what ſay 
you to a character that talks half a dozen dif- 
ferent tongues, all blended together like Cer- 
berus's triple voice, without one ſingle line 
of either ſenſe or language ?. That, now, is 
the effort of a great genius, 
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I would adviſe you then, for the future, to 
take your characters from the Parliament 
Houſe; for damn me if I have not fat there 
a whole day, and heard twenty members talk 
Juſt as you have deſcribed— 


SPATTER-WIT. 

Then, again, as to ſtage effect and ſitua- 
tion,—You are a Juſtice of the Peace, and 
I am Hugh Spatter-wit, Eſq. an humble ad- 
mirer of the Muſes. What great matter is it 
to botch up a converſation between us two, 
when we know each other perfectly? But if, 
at the time I am announced to you, the ſervant 
(an ignorant booby) happens to call me Mr. 
Batter- it, and you immediately take me for the 
conſtable of the next pariſh; and when I am 
thinking about Melpomene the Muſe, you ſup- 
poſe it to be Mol Pominy, the cook-maid come 
to ſwear a rape - what a field of variety it diſ- 
plays, and what an opportunity for equivoque 
and pun, and every thing that is laughable and 
intereſting ! ; 


LADY, 


Pray, Mr. Spatter-wit, for what reaſon have 


you introduced your deaf and dumb man in 
| | this 
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this little piece ?---He does not ſeem neceſſary 
to the plot. 


SPATTER-WIT. 
And for that very reaſon he 1s there—to 
open the other characters, which is far better 
done by an extraneous perſon, than by the 
others who are ' neceſſary to the cataſtrophe ; 
by that means a variety is brought forward, that 

keeps alive the eye of the ſpectator, if his ears 
are not entertained. It is, in fact, to perſon, 
what a pun is with regard to dialogue. For 
the ſame reaſon, we always endeavour to ſur- 
priſe, by making the audience expect ſomething 
diametrically oppoſite to what is really to hap- 
pen.—For example, if a hero is announced, 
we produce a Lilliputian ; if it were neceſſary 
to bring on a blind man, we ſhould call him 
Argus. I have in contemplation an excellent 
ſtage ſituation for a new piece, which will 
come out at one of the Winter Theatres next 


ſeaſon, 


o N - 
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LAD Y, 
What is it ? | 


SPATTER-WIT, 

The piece is an alteration of Shakeſpear's 
Henry the Eighth z and as Cardinal Wolſey 
was a remarkably ſtately, upright prelate, after a 

| long 
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long deſcription of his uprightneſs and dignity, 
I make him, immediately after his diſgrace, 
walk in—on his head. 
| SIR PETER, 
Hey? (loud) 
LADY, 
He, he, he! (laughing) 


SP ATTTEAR EE WIT. 


of the thought. 
believe. 
SIR PETER, 
And ſhall you make the Cardinal . pun, too, 
Mr. Spatter-wit ? 
s PATTER- WIT. 
Ha, ha, ha! (laughing) he does not take 
the joke. 
1241 25 SIR PETER, 
Where is it, for heaven's ſake ? 
SPATTER=-WIT. 
Why in the pun, to be ſure. Thus, when 


he is quite the reverſe of what he was before. 


SIR PETER, 


Undoubtedly. 
| SPATTER- 
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SPATTER-WIT. 
To ſhew it, therefore, by one ſtroke, like a 
flaſh of lightning, I turn him topſy-turvy, 
which is the greateſt alteration poſſible, 


SIR PETER. 
Wonderful ! 
LADY. 
Is not it a charming ſituation ? 


For thoſe that like it. 


SPATTER-WIT, 
Won't it have a good effect ? 


SIR PETER. 
To make the actor ſick, I believe. 


SPATTER=-WIT. 
Ha, ha, ha!—Very good, Sir Peter !—very 
good !—bravo |! 
Enter Servant, 
SERVANT. 
The boxes are quite full, my Lady, and there 
are now twenty perſons at the door. 


LADY. 
Cram them all into the pit. 


SIR PETER. 

I wiſh they were in the bottomleſs pit, with 
all my ſoul, (afide) | 
I 


* 
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SPATTER-WIT. 
(Looking through the door in the back ſcene) 
Tes, the houſe is brimful. 
| 4 . 
Let us begin then. Ring the bell for the 
muſic l muſt firſt go pay my compliments to 


the boxes 


And I to the pit. 
LADY. 


Had not you better go behind the ſcenes, 
leſt the children ſhould be out in their parts? 


SPATTER-WIT. 

No! I always chuſe to be in the houſe, on 
the firſt night of my piece—to ſhew the au- 
dience the proper places to clap: 

LADY. 

Where will you go, Sir Peter? 

SIR PETER, 

Never mind me, my Lady, I ſhall go to— 

ſleep. [ Exeunt Lady and Spatter-wil. 


—But after all, I cannot help admiring the 
prudence of the poet; for the audience, who 
pay for it, have certainly a right to be enter- 
tained in their own way. | [ Exit, 
[Bell rings for the muſic.] 
| 5 ONE 
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SCENE, @a Room in Lord Singletone's Houſe. 
Diſcovers Lady Singletone, Harriot, Charlotte, 
and Barbate—after Breakfaſt. 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
LL that I can ſay, Mr. Barbate, is, that 
your want of fortune will be an inſupe- 
table objection to Lord Sigletone. As you are 
my relation, you need not doubt my partiality ; 
and Charlotte knows, whenever I have an op- 
portunity, I expreſs myſelf in your favour, 


CHARLOTTE, 
I am ſenſible of it. 


I 2 BARBATE: 
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But if your Ladyſhip would be kind enough 
to try once more, we ſhould eſteem it an ever- 
laſting favour; and if Lord Singletone won't 
hear of it, or gives a peremptory refuſal, we 
ſhall then be better able to determine how te 


proceed. 


LADY SINGLETON E. 
Your profeſſion, too, of the Law, is another 
difficulty with him. He thinks it is impoſſible 
to be happy, unleſs you are perfectly inde- 
pendent of the world. 


BARBATE, 

I'm acquainted with the narrowneſs of his 
ſentiments. 

LADY SINGLETONE. 

Harriot will tell you that when. Sir Philip 
Fineer firſt made his propoſals to marry her, 
the only queſtion his Lordſhip aſked was about 
the ſcttlement----- 

HARRIOT, 

And though I have expreſſed my diſlike to 
Sir Philip, in the ſtrongeſt terms, yer you find 
he is inflexible, and the articles are to be ſign- 
ed this evening, in ſpite of my own conſent. 


LADY 
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LADY SINGLETONE. 

I will comply, however, with your requeſt, 
and ſpeak once more to his Lordſhip. He 
is at preſent engaged with his ſteward, but 
Ill watch the firſt opportunity. in the mean 
time believe me your friend. —Harriot, follow 
me. [ Exeunt Lady Singletone and Harriot. 


BARBATE, | 

Were ever lovers, my dear Charlotte, more 
perplexed ? 

CHARLOTTE. 

Heigho! 

| BARBATE, 

You muſt not be ſo dejeted—deſpair will 
ruin us jnevitably, Your ſiſter, you ſee, keeps 
up her ſpirits, even on the verge of the preci- 
pice. 

CHARLOTTE, 


I wiſh I had her reſolution-:Il would make 


2 better uſe of it. 


BARBATE, 
How ſo ? 


CHARLOTTE, 
She declares if ſhe is married to Sir Philip 
againſt her inclinations, he ſhall either allow 


her a ſeparate maintenance, or ſhe will make 


I 3 him 
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him repent it before the end of the honey- 
moon.— Now I poſitively would not have 


B AR B AT E. 
Becauſe you have an attachment; ſhe— 


CHARLOTTE, 
Has alſo her tender wiſhes, I aſſure you; 
BARBATE, 
I don't wiſh to be made a confident. 


CHARLOTTE, 

You would remain ignorant, for me, if you 
did, notwithſtanding the confidence I place in 
you. | 

BARBATE. 
I love you the better for it, if poſſible, 


CHARLOTTE, 
Heigho ! 
B AR BAT k. 
Come. you muſt not ſigh. It is ſome con- 
ſolation that your caſe is not quite ſo deſperate 


as hers. 
CHARLOTTE. 

To be ſure, I am not (as you ſay) quite fo 
near the verge of the precipice; but this Mr. 
Lambſkin, whom Sir Philip Fineer has re- 

commended 
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eommended to my father for a huſband for 
me, may ſoon make his appearance. 


BARBAT E. 

Can't we prevent him ?—Suppoſe I write to 
him, and tell him how the caſe ſtands ?. He's 
a gentleman, and of liberal ſentiments. Or, 
ſuppoſe I wait on him as ſoon as he arrives 
in town? or —ſtay—let me conſider----- 


CHARLOTTE, 
Do, my dear Barbate 


BARBATE. 
Or ſuppoſe----Oh ! damn that old grand. 
father of yours, for leaving your fortune de- 
pendent on your father's conſent ! 


CHARLOTTE, 
I had rather had none at all. 


BARBATE. | 

Or ſuppoſe——ſtop, a thought occurs. 

Has not Dr. Pluraliſt, Lord Singletone's chap- 

lain, wrote word he would ſend young Small- 

talk, the curate, up to town, to officiate at 
your ſiſter's and Sir Philip's wedding ? 


" CWHARLOTT 3 


He has. 
BARBATE, 


I know him very well—they call him, in the 


country, the Buck Parſon. 
I 4 C H A R- 
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CHARLOTTE, 
The Buck Parſon—well ? 


BARBATE, 
Is not that a ſufficient trait of his character? 


CHARLOTTE, 
What do you mean ? 


BARBATE. 
III tell you.—A Buck Parſon is one who 
has undertaken the ſacred function of the 
Church, with the ſame views a tradeſman ſets 
up his ſhop—to make the moſt of his ſtock in 
hand, and to deal as extenſively as poſſible. 
Under this influence he holds as many livings, 
curacies, archdeaconries, and prebends, as he 
can graſp; and with the profits, he eats, 
drinks, plays, dreſſes, and enjoys life like the 
complereſt libertine. Young Smalltalk, the 
perſon in queſtion, is the ſon of a celebrated 
auctioneer, who knocked down to himſelf a 
fat benefice at half its value. The young Blood 
has there built a neat ſporting box, is the 
maſter of the ceremonies at all the neighbour- 
ing aſſemblies, keeps his pack of hounds to 
hunt foxes on the week-days, and on Sundays 
he hunts all the ſteeples within ten miles. 
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CHARLOTTE. 
And what then? 


BARBATE. 
Lord Singletone does not know his perſon, 
ſo I'll put on a black coat, repreſent him, and 


CHARLOTTE, 
What ?—quick — my blood runs cold with 
Joy. 
BARBATE, 
A Lawyer is never at a loſs for a quirk or 
a quibble but your mother muſt be con- 
ſulted immediately.—If her Ladyſhip approve 
our buſineſs is done—allons. 


CHARLOTTE, 
O my coward heart ! [ Exeunt, 


SCENE, à Room in Lord Singletone s Houſe. 


Enter Miſs Harriot and Fanny. 


MISS HARRIOT, 


My dear Fanny, tell me all about-it—how 
the Captain ſwore—how he cocked his hat— 
| how . 
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how he ſtrutted—how often he ſaid he loved 


me—and how— 


FANNY. 

Firſt then, Ma'am, you muſt know, I went 
to his lodgings. He lives in a court in Pieca- 
dilly, at a taylor's, up two pair of ſtairs— 

MISS HARRIOT, 

Two pair of ſtairs |!—well ? (eagerly) 


FANNY, 
'Tis the genteeleſt place you ever ſaw, 


MISS HARRIOT. 
I don't doubt it. 


FANNY. 

Yes, Ma'am . all faſhionable people from 
Ireland lodge as high as poſlible—then there 
can be nobody overhead to diſturb them. 

| MISS HARRIOT, 

Charming ! 

FANNY, 
Well, Ma'am, after, I had given him your 
letter, he ſaid he would anſwer it; ſo I went 
into his back room with Patrick, his footman ; 


and before we could well turn ourſelves about, 


he * finiſhed his — 


M1SS HARKIOT. 
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FANNY, 
The—the—Captain, Ma'am—-here tis (gives 

4 letter). I never ſaw people more ready in 
my life; and as to blundering, 'tis quite a 


miſtake. | | 
MISS HARRIOT. 


(Reading) © My dear Honey, I write you 
« this to tell you I ſhall be with you before 


« you can receive it, Yours, till death, 
ce Mog TOUGH O'NETTLE.” 


Where is he then? 

| FANNY, 

I don't know, Ma'am--+-by that he ſhould 
have been here firſt Oh! here he is—John 


is bringing him up the back-ſtairs, 


Enter Captain O'Netlle. 
CAPTAIN. 
Arrah, my dear Jewel ! J have flown to your 
arms as quick as my legs could bring me. 
MISS HARRIOT, 
I thought you very long. 
CAPTAIN. 

Upon my ſhoul, now, I never made a Lady 
wait before; for though I have not been 
always ready, yet, ſomehow or other, I have 
made ſhift, do you fee, to put Om into 
their hand to fill up the time. 


MISS . 
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MISS HARR TOT. 
My father ſtill perſiſts in my marrying Sir 


Philip Fineer. 
CATTALR 


The devil he does ! What ſhall we do, 
honey ? 


MISS HARRIOT., 
I muſt have him, I think, 


CAPTAIN. 
Oh for ſhame ! don't think any ſuch thing, 


MISS HARRIOT. 
Is not he a man of the firſt faſhion ? 


CAPTAIN. 
And if little O'Nettle is not as well made a 
he, I'm a Dutchman. 


M1SS HARRIOT. 
He promiſes to keep me a coach and fix 
' horſes. 


CAPTAIN. 
By my faith ! and don't I command a whole 
troop of them ? 


MISS HARRIOT. 
He has a very large eſtate in the Weild of 
Kent. 
CAPTAIN, 
And ſo have I, among the Wild Iriſh, 
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MISS HARR TOT. 

Beſides, he'll. make me a handſome ſettle- 
ment. | 
CAPTAIN. 

And won't I ſettle my body and ſoul on 
you? What the devil would you have more — 
Look at me— here's a leg and thigh— here's 
2 pair of ſhoulders—here's a fiſt ;—and now 
look at Sir Philip Fineer there. 


MISS HARRIOT. 
Oh! how you frighten'd me! I thought he 
was behind me. (ſurning about ſurpriſed) 


CAPTAIN, 

Why his legs are like a pair of glover's 
ſticks, fit for nothing but to open a lambſkin 
mitten; his back, a Robin would not rooſt 
on by moon-light ; and as for his fiſt, damme 
if I have not had a bigger down my throat a 
hundred times, 

MISS HARRIOT, 

I muſt own he has not your perſonal qua- 
lifications. 

CAPTAIN. 

And though his body is ſo light, his head 
is ſo heavy, that, if he were to go to Ireland, 
by Jaſus he would be ſwallowed = in a bog 
in five minutes. 
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And yet he's a member of parliament. 


CAPTAIN. 
And ay'nt I an Jriſþ Volunteer, that don't 
care a braſs-farthing for all the parliament men 
in England ? | 
MISS HARRIOT, 
But will you love me as well as Sir Philip? 


CAPTAIN. 

Did you ever hear of an Iriſhman that was 
not in love all his life long ?—Iriſhman and 
Love are ſynonimous terms. Love was born 
in Ireland,' and received his education i in the 
College of Dublin, 

MISS HARRIOT, 
Indeed ? 
| CAPTAIN. 
And as to Paphos and Cyprus, that the poets 
make ſuch a bother about, bleſs your ſhoul, 
tis nothing all the while but little Ireland. 


MISS HARRIO r. 
You anke me 
CAPTAIN, 
I dare ſay now, you haye heard talk . Cupid 
and 40 | 
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MISS HARRIOT, 

We have them in mama's bedchamber over 
the chimney-piece, kifſing each other in bas- 
relievo. 

CAPTAIN. 
But do you know who they were ? 


MEET RHARATOT 


Cupid and Pſyche. 


CAPTAIN, 
Arrah, my dear !—nobody but St. Patrick 
and his maid Hukey. 


MISS HARRIOT. 
And will you kiſs me ſo, Captain? 


CAPTAIN. 
Will I? by my faith, and better by half; 
without any relievo at all at all. (Xiſes ber) 


MISS HARRIOT, | 
Upon my word your arguments are ſo preſ- 
CAPTAIN. | 
But not unanſwerable, I hope; becauſe, do 
you ſee, I ſhould like to have another oppor- 
unity of puſhing matters more home. 


But that's impoſſible, - +. -- 


So 
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FANNY. 
If the Captain will come by and bye, I'll let 
him in, while the family are buſy in the parlour, 
and then we will contrive ſome means of eſcape, 


CAPTAIN. 
Do, do, my dear jewel! and Þ'll bring a par. 
cel of tight Iriſh lads along with me, with a 
good handful of fhillany to cover our retreat. 


MISS HARRIOT. 
That won't do—if I marry without my fi- 
ther's conſent, I forfeit my grandfather's twenty 
thouſand— 


CAPTAIN, 
Can't you, ſomehow, cheat this old codger of 
a father? 


FANNY. 

It would be no difficult matter. Lord 
Singletone talks ſo everlaſtingly, that you might 
be with him for a week, and he would never 
hear the ſound of your voice; and as for ſecing, 
ſince he has been a peer, I verily believe he 
ſces nobody, nor any thing. 


MISS HARRIOT. 


Before my uncle died, when we lived in the 


city, he was no more near-ſighted than you 
are; but, now he has a title, he thinks it 2 
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mark of diſtinction to be for ever telling old 
ſtories, and to be purblind ; for which reaſon, 
whilſt he ſhurs one eye, he claps a glaſs to the 
other, which makes him really as blind as a 
beetle. I have tried it myſelf, and can't ſee a 
bit. ( Imitates her father.) 


FANNY, 

'Tis comical enough what miſtakes he is 
perpetually making. The other day he took 
the Dean, who was walking in the garden, for 
a black pig, and ordered him to be whipt out. 
Ha, ha, ha! (Laug bing.) 


CAPTAIN, 
And, by my conſcience, I have made that 
miſtake too, before now. In Ireland the black- 
robed gentlemen are as like hogs a 


MISS, HARRIOT. 

Well, well, leave the management of the 
matter to Fanny and me; only come by and 
bye, and never fear. my conſtancy. 


| CAPTAIN, 

Fear ! arrah, don't mention it. There are 
but two living things I fear; the one is, mak- 
ing a blunder ; and the other, not knowing when 
Ido it, | [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE changes to another Room. 
a Enter Lord and Lady Singletone. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 

But you won't hear me ſpeak, Lady Single. 

tone. | 
LADY SINGLETONE. 

Have not you told the ſame ſtory twice to- 
day already? Tis you won't hear. Have not 
you been talking for four hours, without draw- 
ing breath? firſt about the ſpeeches in the 
Houle of Lords, then about dinner to the cook, 
then educating little Billy, then returned to the 
Houſe of Commons, from thence to the Old 
Baily—odd trial of the old woman and her 
mouſe-trap—no company to-day at the coffee- 
houſe—newſpapers dull—plot of the new co- 
medy ſale of pictures Ruſpini the dentiſt— 
ſtocks riſe one and three eighths ;—and having 
exhauſted all theſe ſubjects, did not the air bal- 
loon bring Blanchard, Lunardi, and Mongol- 
fier upon the carpet? and did not they put 
you in mind of 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
remember 
LADY SINGLETONE. 


Now you are going to your ſtories again. 
I tell 
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tell you what, my Lord, 'tis my turn now, 
and I will expreſs my ſentiments, 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
I remember 


LADY SINGLETONE. : 
Again ?—I vow and proteſt you are the moſt 
provoking creature upon 
to you till my tongue cleaves to the roof of 
my mouth, and my ears are ſo tired with hear- 
ing, that I hardly know what I ſay myſelf? 


LORD SINGLETONE., 
I remember, what I ſaid myſelf: 


LADY SINGLETONE. 

You don't. know what you ſaid yourſelf, nor 
what J ſaid, nor what any body ſaid; but I 
know what the world ſays, and I'll tell you; 
for, though I ſay it myſelf, yet as I do ſay it, 
and the world ſays it, no matter who knows 
it, and whether 'tis believed or not; but as 
it comes from me, and every body may be ſure 
| would not ſay any ſuch thing without being 
politive— 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
I remember when I was poſitive - 


LADY SINGLETONE.' 
There is not a more poſitive man in all 
K 2. London 


Have not I liſten'd 
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London than Lord Singletone. Were not you 
poſitive about the India Bill? Were not you 
poſitive the veniſon was tough ? Were not you 
poſitive the biſhop ſtole half his ſermon from 
Sir Charles Grandiſon? Were not you poſitive 
—politive—poſitive, about 
LORD SINGLETON E. 
I remember about 
LADY SINGLETONE. 

Every thing, and nothing—ſomebody and no- 
body—every where and no where ?—lI believe 
you would talk about and upon, for and againſt, 
of and to all perſons, and in all places, male 
and female, in England and abroad, great and 
ſmall— | 

LORD SINGLETONE. 

The great— 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
I won't hear another word to-day. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
The great Duke of Buckingham— 
LADY SINGLETONE-. 
I won't— 
LORD/SINGLETONE, 
Being fick— 


LADY 
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LADY SINGLETONE, 
If you go on 
LORD SINGLETONE, 
His friends thought— 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
Jl ſtop my ears. (Holding ber ears.) 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

He ſtood in need of — 

LADY SINGLETON 2, 

Pray hear me, (Softly. 

LORD SINGLETON SE. 

Spiritual advice | 

LADY SINGLETONE, 

I will be heard ; and when I fay I will, I 
muſt; for if I'm not heard when I wiſh to 
ſpeak, a woman might as well have no powers 
of utterance; and though God has given the 
female ſpecies leſs bodily abilities, yet con- 
ſidered minutely—hem, hem, hem— 

(Speaks ſo quick and loud that ſhe loſes ber breath, 
and coughs during the next ſpeech, ) 
LORD SINGLETONE, 

The female ſpecies puts me in mind of 3 
woman ö 

LADY SINOLIE TONE. (coughing) 
O this naſty cough ! 
1 LORD 
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LORD SINGLETONE, 
Who was brought to bed of twins 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
I might as well be buried alive. (Falls into 
tears.) 

LORD SINGLETONE. 
Speaking of being buried alive, I remem- 
ber— | 

(The following muſt be ſpoken together.) 

LORD SINGLETONE. |” LADY SINGLETONE, 

When Charles XII. But I'll go all the 
king of 'Sweden, was world over before II 
riding in Germany, his | ſpend another day in 
horſe happened to ſet ſuch a torment, I will 
his foot in a hollow | be heard, or you ſhall 
place, and before he } repent it. 
could recover, he fell [ Exit. 
into adeep hole. 


—What, is ſhe gone? 'tis an excellent ſtory, 
I muſt finiſh it. —Where was I? Oh !—the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was ſo intimate 
with Charles II.—no, ſtop—I was telling the 
ſtory of Charles XII. of Sweden, 


Enter a Servant. 


S ERV ANI. 
A letter, my Lord. 


LORD 
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LORD SLNOGOLE TONE. 
(Looking through bis glaſs) Yes, I know the 
hand. It comes from Dr. Pluraliſt, my chap- 
lain, Who brought it? 
SERVAN T. 
A perſon in a black coat, who is waiting. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 

Shew the gentleman in. Tis Mr. Small- 
talk, the curate, I dare ſay. I have heard 
much of this young man: a very ſenſible, 
clever fellow; very converſible and entertain- 
ing; ſings a good ſong, and plays a good 
fiddle 

Enter John Dae. 
—Aye, 'tis he. (looking through his glaſs) Mr. 
Small-talk, I am glad of the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you in London. I conclude Dr. Pluraliſt has 
the gout, ſo has ſent you to town to marry 
my daughter. I'm rejoiced the Doctor had] 
this precaution, for it would have been very 


diſagrecable not to have had my own chap- 


lain officiate. I hope you had a good journey, 
and fine weather ?—I'm glad to hear it; for 
travelling on dirty roads is very tireſome, —1 


knew you would agree with me; 'tis a ſubject 


on which few people differ, Now we ſpeak of 
differing on ſubjects, I don't know whether 
K 4 you 
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you ever ſaw my wife. She and I ſcarcely ever 
are of the ſame opinion, which is a circum- 
ſtance that makes married life l beg your 
pardon, there you are perfectly miſtaken; 
your argument is undoubtedly a good one; 
But (a mighty ingenious, clever young man! 
—g/iae.) as I was ſaying, Mr. Small-talk, I have 
heard you are not only a great proficient in 
your profeſſion, but you have an excellent ear 
for muſic.—Oh ! don't be modeſt ; I dare ſay 
'ris true. Modeſty puts me in mind of Lady 
Wortley Montague. Ay, you fay perfedtly 
right; the ſtory is better after dinner, over a 
bottle.—Well, I am much obliged to you for 
giving yourſelf this trouble. —Yes, I knew your 
politeneſs would ſay 'twas none. But there is 
one thing I'm very ſorry for; my houſe is, 


unfortunately, full at preſent, ſo you mult 


take yourſelf a lodging in the neighbourhood, 
—[ beg pardon, it does make a very great 
difference. (What a modeſt, well-behaved 
creature Ade.) I know the narrow circum- 
ſtances of the generality of curates, and, what 
is more, the arrogance and ſeverity of rectors. 
You can't afford the EXPENCE, ſo J beg your 
acceptance of thefe five guineas.—You are 
not obliged to me at all—for ſhame, don't 
ſay any thing about it. I ſhall take it very 


ill 
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il if you talk of it. Well, I ſhall ſee you to 
dinner. In the mean time, you may divert 
yourſelf with the town.—Oh ! you have been 
in London often, have you ?—Good morning— 
but hark you; don't mention again a word you 
have heard I'm ſure you won't—Not a ſyllable 
about my Lady's— that's well—Your ſervant, 
Shew Mr. Small-talk down ſtairs. 

Exit John Doe. 
A very diſcreet and learned gentleman ; an 
honour to his cloth! Fine in the pulpit, I dare 
ſay, Good delivery, clear articulation, and 
muſical voice. 


Re-enter Lady Singletone. 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
(Afide) My beſt way, I believe, is to let 
him talk till he's tired, or I ſhall never be able 
to mention the buſineſs. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

Ha! I'm ſorry you went away. You have 
had a great Joſs. Dr. Pluraliſt has ſent Mr. 
Small-talk, the curate, up to town, to marry 
Harriot, and he has been with me ever ſince 
you lefr me. 

LADY SINGLETONE. 

With you, my Lord? He has been with 
me ever ſince I left you. 

LORD 
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LORD SINGLETONE. 


Indeed, my Lady, you are miſtaken, 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
Well, then, what has he been ſaying ? 


LORD SINGLETON E. 
Saying *—Why he ſaid—ſaying ? Oh! I told 
him that he could not ſleep here, ſo I gave him 
five guineas to find himſelf a lodging ; I could 
not offer him leſs.—A very pleaſant, communi. 
cative young gentleman ; has but forty pounds 
a year, he told me, and preaches twice every 


Sunday. I'll give him a living, if 1 find his 


muſical abilities 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
Did he bring you that letter ? 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
From Dr, Pluraliſt. See what he ſays. | 
ſuppoſe a deal about poor Mr. Small-talk's 
great eloquence, &c. Thoſe people generally 
enhance the merit of their dependants, though 
they hardly pay them enough to find them in 
clean linen. 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
(Reading) The humble petition of John 
Doe humbly ſheweth, that your petitioner was 
born both deaf and dumb. 
LORD 
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LORD SINGLETONE, 
What? (Calling loudly.) 


LADY SINGLETONE. 

Ha, ha, ha! (laughing)—a very pleaſant, 
communicative young gentleman—ha, ha, ha ! 
ſings and plays as well as he converſes, I dare 
ſay—ha, ha, ha! Lou have given him a living. 
Five guineas will keep him a twelvemonth— 
ha, ha, ha !-—-O, my Lord, my Lord; if you 
would but ſee with your own eyes, and hear 
other people talk, you would keep your moncy 
in your pocket, and not find a dumb man an 
entertaining companion. 

(Throws the petition down.) [ Exit, 


LORD SINGLETONE., 


What is all this? (zakes up the petition, and 
after a pauſe) Well, well; I have beſtowed my 
charity, however.—Nimble, who waits there? 
Nimble (ca/ling out) what man 

(Enter Servant.) 
was that in the black coat, that brought me 
this petition ? 
| SERVANT. | 

The deaf and dumb man, my Lord, who 
ſtands at the corner of the ſtreet. 1 hope you 
gave him nothing? People ſay he is a cheat. 


LORD 
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LORD SINGLETONE. 
A cheat! (loud/y)—What o'clock is it? 


SERVANT, 
Juſt twelve, my Lord. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 

Order the carriage to the door immediately; 
let the moon- lanthorns be lighted,” as if it were 
midnight; tell Harry, Tom, Will, Jack, Joe, 
and all, to carry flambeaux, and drive me 


ä SERVANT. 
Where, my Lord ? 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
To the Devil, in ſearch of an honeſt man, 


Scene changes. Re-enter Lord Singletone, and 
Barbate, dreſſed as a Clergyman, 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
(Laughing) Ha, ha, ha! I beg ten thou- 
ſand pardons, Mr. Small-talk; the ignorant 
ſervant ſhould haye told me who the man was. 
I have an infirmity in my eyes, ſo you muſt 
excuſe the miſtake. Talking of infirmities, do 

you know the ſtory — | 
BARBAT E. 

O yes, my Lord, very well.—lf he gets inte 

a ſtory, tis all over with me. (Alide.) 
LORD 


ti 
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LORD SINGLETONE. 
What, of the old Lady, Sir Stephen's wife ? 


| BARBATE, 
Perfectly. 


LORD SINOLE TONE. 
That was cut for a fiſtula in ano? 


B ARB ATE. 


The ſame. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
But I'll tell it you. 


BARBATE, 
I beg your Lordſhip would not give your- 
ſelf that trouble. 


LORD SINOLE TONE: 
Oh! the courtiers were confounded odd 
people in thoſe days. They ſtudied nothing 
but blaſphemy and double- entendre. 


BARBATE, 
Has your Lordſhip any particular inſtruc- 
tions concerning this wedding ? 


LORD SINGLETONE. 

Preſently, Mr. Small-talk, preſently; let us 
firſt have a little converſation, I want to aſk 
a few queſtions about the country, and your 
profeſſion, and other matters. 


BARBATE, 
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BARBATE, 
O the devil! (Alde.) 


LORD SINGLETON E. 
You know, I ſuppoſe, old Mildew, the mil. 
ler, at Turnabout Mill. 


BARBATE, 
Intimately. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
Is he living yet ? 
BARBATE, 
Yes, my Lord, 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
thought ſo. I remember 


BARBATE, 

Oh! I beg your pardon—Old Mildew ! He 
has been dead above a year,—Surely that 
will ſtop him. (Afde.) 

LORD 'SINGLETONE., 

It makes no difference in the ſtory. This 

Mildew had a maid whoſe name was— 
| B ARB AT k. 

Betty. 

LORD SINOL ETON. 

Was Nanny 


BARTFAT E. 
True. I remember the whole of it. 


* 
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LORD SINGLETONE. 
'Twas before you were born. 


BAR BAT E. 
My mother told it me. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
Your mother told you a ſmutty ſtory ? 


 BARBATE. 
Smutty ? no, my Lord, ſhe did not tell it 
in that way. 
LORD SINGLETONE, 
Tnen the joke was loſt, I'II tell it you 
worth a tanſey. 
BARBATE, 
In that reſpect, my own imagination can 
ſupply my mother's deficiency. 
LORD SINGLETONE. 
Your mother's deficiency puts me in mind— 


BARBATE. 
And ſo it does me. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
I'm ſure you don't know hat. 


BARBATEs 
I do indeed. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
What my father uſed to joke about ? 


| 3 BARBATE, 
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BARBATE. 

(Laughing) Ha, ha, ha! *twas very good— 
excellent, faith! 

LORD SINGLETONE, 

Ha, ha, ha! (/aughing) That was the retort 
courteous, was not it? He had her home 
there—ha, ha, ha! 

B ARB AT E. : 
Quite. She was ſtruck dumb, to be ſure? 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
The devil a bit. Not a little would ſtop her 
mouth, | 
BARBATE, 
Gad ! it runs in the family, (afide.) 
LORD SINGLETONE, 
Cut and thruſt, ſhe would always parry. 
B ARB AT E. 
Indeed? 
LORD SINGLETONE. 
So, in her round- about manner, ſhe went 
on thus 
; BARBATE., 
(Loudly) Damnation! 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
What's the matter? Ayn't you well ? 
| BARBATE 
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BARBATE. 
I've a moſt terrible pain—a terrible pain in 
—in one of my double teeth. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

I ſee you can hardly ſpeak for it; but you 
won't have occaſion yet a while. The ſtory 
is pretty long, and fo diverting, it will charm— 


BARBATE, 

beg pardon, my Lord; I muſt go to a 
dentiſt immediately, I ſhall find one in my 
way co the parſon's of the pariſh, You Lord- 
ſhip would have me wait on him, to be ſure. 
Tis always uſual, when we are to officiate in 
another man's church ; becauſe he will expect 
a fee, though I perform the duty. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
Certainly! Preſent my compliments, and 
tell him you are my chaplain's curate; and 
tell him 
BARBATE, 
Would it not be more polite for your Lord- 
ſhip to write a ſhort note ? 


LORD SINGLETON E. 
With all my heart—here are pen and ink. 
How ſhall I expreſs it? 


| © BARBATSE, 
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BAR BAT E. 
Only that you intend the bearer ſhould marry 
your daughter. This will be the beſt fory he 
ever told in his life! (A/ide.) 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

There © Lord Singletone preſents his 
ce reſpects to Dr. Piper, and informs him the 
te bearer is the gentleman he wiſhes ſhould 
* marry his daughter.” —That's enough? 


BARBATE. 
The very thing ! 
LORD SINGLETONE. 
I remember 


BARBATE, 

Oh what a twinge ! *tis paſt all hope II 

let you know the Doctor's anſwer by and bye. 
[ Exit. 
LORD SINGLETONE, 

A very ignorant, illiterate puppy !—and yet 
he pretends to know every thing. I can't 
conceive how ſuch a fellow could impoſe on a 
biſhop. This is the laſt time he ſhall do any 
church duty for me, I promiſe him. I'm very 
angry with Doctor Pluraliſt for ſending him— 
I'll go write to him immediately, and tell him 
ſo. 1 remember—no I don't—but that is the 
firſt ſtory 1 ever forgot in my life. [ Exit 

2 ACT 
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SCENE, à Room in Sir Philip Fineer's Houſe ; 
diſcovers him and Dr. Metaphor at a table, 
with pen, ink, papers, &c. Cc. 


SIR PHILIP, (Ning) 


NOUGH, enough, Doctor! I ſhan't be 
able to remember half you have told 
me, without taking any further leſſon to-day. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, _ 
Juſt as you pleaſe, Sir Philip. 


SIR PHILIP. 
So you think 1 ſhall make ſome improve- 


ment? 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 
Very great, 
SIR PHILIP, 
And, in the courſe of a dozen or two of leſ- 
ſons, I ſhall be able to write a pretty good 
letter, and make a tolerable copy of verſes ? 


E DOCTOR 
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DOCTOR METAPHOR. 
Doubtleſs. 
$1 PHILIP. 
But muſt I begin with nonſenſe, as the boyz 
do at the Latin ſchool ? 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
Till you are perfectly acquainted with metre, 


SIR PHILIP. 

If I can accompliſh that, it will be a great 
matter; for the women will be the chief peru- 
ſers of my compoſition, ſo it won't much ſig- 
nify whether I proceed any further, 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

As you pleaſe, Sir Philip. 

SIR PHILIP. 

It will be convenient, and ſave me a great 
deal of money, to be able to ſpell; for I never 
could anſwer a letter by return of poſt, if my 
ſecretary happened to be out of the way. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
I ſuppoſe ſo. 


ne. 


Yes, Dr. Metaphor, it was a great flaw in 
my education; but my mama, poor Lady 
Fineer, did not regard the eſſential ſo much 
as the ornamental part of it. As ſoon as my 
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papa died, I was taken from Weſtminſter 
ſchool, when I was about twelve years old, left 
my morals ſhould be corrupted, and brought 
up with my ſiſters, under a governeſs. There I 
learnt muſic, painting, dancing, French, Ita- 
lian, and, in ſhort, all the graces, till I went 
abroad to ſee the world. On my return, I find 
know every thing but Engliſh, which is the 
cauſe of my application for your aſſiſtance. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
All that is in my power, Sir Philip. 
SIR PHILIP, 


But mum ! Not a word of our buſineſs out 
of theſe doors. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

O dear! I'm dumb asl have at preſent 
under my care two members of parliament, 
whom I expect to bring out next ſeſſion ; but 
nobody knows who they are, A ſecret with 
me is as ſure as if it were in a cloſet, whoſe 
key is loſt, and the door ſealed up. 


SIR PHILIP, 
Good day to you. (going) 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
Your moſt obſequious. (going, returns) But, 


dir Philip, you'll excuſe the liberty—l beg ten 


L 3 thouſand 
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thouſand pardons—1 hope you won't take it 
amiſs—it never will happen again, but— 


SCE PWLTILD. 

Put what ? 
DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
I'm quite aſhamed to ſay it, but— 


SIR PHILIP. 
Out with it. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 
Will you do me the favour to advance me a 
few ſhillings ? 
SIR PHILIP. 
Oh! pay you for the lecture? with all my 
heart, Twelve for a guinea I'm to have. There's 
half-a-crown for you. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
T never ſhall forget your goodneſs, Sir Philip. 
T have a wife and fix children, and am much 
diſtreſſed, though I know as much about mat- 
ter and ſpirit as any divine of them all; and 
as for learning, Hebrew I ſpeak as fluently as 
a Patriarch. I have alſo tranſlated two of 
Shakeſpeare's plays into Greek. 
SIR PHILIP. 
And did you get nothing by them ? 


DOCTOR 
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DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

Not a doit. Bookſellers, now a- days, buy 
nothing but what they underſtand themſelves ; 
and few people, I find, have ſo exhauſted the 
ancients, as to ſtand in need of modern imi- 
tations of them. 

SIR PHILIP. 

Why, then, don't you try the Engliſh 

theatre ? 
DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

I did. I wrote a tragedy on as pretty and 
as taking a ſubje& as poſſible. The names of 
all the nobleſt families in England were men- 
tioned in it; but the devil a bir, if the ma- 
nagers would receive it. One thought it want- 
ed ſituation, though there was a change of 
place at every ſcene; another thought it too 
ſhort, though it contained the beſt part of the 
Engliſh hiſtory; and a third, I believe, did 
not think it deep enough for warm weather, 


SIR PHILIP, 
You ſurpriſe me! 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

I have now in my pocket an epic poem, on 

the battle of Flodden Field, which I am ſolicit- 
ing my friends to print by ſubſcription. If 

you would grant me the favour of your name to 

L 4 the 
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the liſt, I ſhould eſteem it an eternal obliga- 
tion. Tis only half-a-guinea—there's no oc- 
caſion to pay the money immediately; I'll call 
on you for it when 'tis neceſſary, to diſcharge 
my printer. 


SIR PHILIP. 
Half. a-guinea ! well, you may ſet down my 
name. ; 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

(Writes) Ten thouſand thanks ! This will 
be remembered with the warmeſt gratitude, 
My next publication will be the Bible, with 
large explanatory notes, in numbers. I have 
printed off the two firſt, to be diſtributed gratis; 
and the next time I come, I'll put them in 
my pocket. Sir Philip, 1 have the honour to 
wiſh you a good day, 


SIR PHILIP, 
Yeur ſervant, Doctor. | 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 
Your moſt obliged, and obedient, and faith- 


ful humble ſervant. [ Exit, 


Enter Servant. 


SRKRVTANT, 


Mr. Lambſkin, Sir. | [ Exit. 


Euler 
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Enter Lambſkin. 


SIR PHILIP, 
My dear couſin, welcome to town ! 


LAMBSKIN. 
Sir Philip, I rejoice to ſee you. Pray was 
not that Dr. Metaphor I met on the ſtairs? 


SIR PHILIP. 
The ſame. He has been ſoliciting a ſub- 
ſcription for a poem on Flogging Field. 


LAMBSKIN. 

I remember him well at college. He was 
the beſt backgammon-player we had in the 
common-room.— Well, Sir Philip, how go on 
the ladies at Lord Singletone's ? 


SIR PHILIP, 
I meet the lawyers there this evening, which 
will conclude the whole, except the © Summa- 
ian devotely to be wiſhed for,” as Hamblet ſays. 


LAMBSKIN. 
I wiſh I may be able to get through with the 
ther ſiſter as expeditiouſly, 


SIR PHILIP. 
Hear all the father has to ſay, without put- 
ting in a word; take no notice of the mother; 
ſay any thing that comes uppermoſt to the girl, 


and there is no fear of it. 
L AMBSKIN, 
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LAMBSKIN. 
I ſent word I too ſhould be there this even. 
ing; ſo I'll attend you in your carriage, if you 
will excuſe this hunting-dreſs, and my boots, 


CAR EP WHIGSIP. 


Boots? Gad! I took them for Sings. 


LAMBSKIN. 
I ſuppoſe you imagine we ſtil] wear, in the 
country, large black-topt jacks, with double 
worſted ſtockings, and thick buckſkin breeches ? 
no ſuch thing! Hunting is now quite a dif- 
ferent ſcience. Inſtead of a ſtrong, bony geld- 
ing, plunging through plow'd ground up to his 
middle in clods of earth, and ar every ſtep 
whirling about him an atmoſphere of dirt, ſtones, 
and water, we mount a flying courſer, fleet as 
the wind, and light as a balloon. And inſtead 
of driving through a thick hedge, at the ex- 
pence of eyes and ſkin, we bound, like Camilla, 
over the top, without touching a twig, © nor 
e leave a wreck behind.“ 


4K RIS P; 

Well you may, when you have cut down all 

your grandfather's timber. And are nankeen 

breeches and filk ſtockings the on too? with 
that little whip, no bigger than my— 


LAMBSKIN. 
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LAMBSKIN, | 
Undoubtedly—for as we have nothing to do 
but fit on horſeback, walk to covert, and 
then fly for twenty or fifteen minutes to the 
death of the game, were we to encumber our 
horſe with two ounces more than is neceſſary, 
we ſhould be thrown out, and ruin our own 


and his reputation. 
SIR PHILIP, 
His reputation ? 


LAMBSKIN. 
Yes! our hunters have the ſame reputation 
to ſupport, in the hunt, that your fine ladies 
in London have at a rout. They may make 
as many falſe ſteps as they pleaſe, provided 
they are able to ſave appearances, nor are blown 
on coming in, after a hard run. 


= SIR PHILIP, 

Really, this 1s quite new to me, who have 
always conſidered the pleaſures of the country 
as barbarious. And is it the ſame as to ſhoot- 
ing? 

LAMBSKIN, 

Preciſely, Formerly, gentlemen uſed to make 

a toil of a pleaſure, and would walk, ſix or ſeven 


hours, up to the middle in ſtubble and turnips; 
but 
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but now we ſtraddle a poney, about thus high, 
who ſupplies the place of legs. A gamekeeper 
carries a gun with two barrels, about the 
weight of a fan; and when the dogs point, 
we fire twice, and bring down the whole covey, 
without further labour. 


| SIR PHILIP. 
Well done ! | 


LAMBSKIN, 
For my own part, I always ſhoot in ſilk 
ſtockings, white gloves, and a green ſtraw hat, 
to preſerve my complexion. 


| SIR PHILIP, 

Like a maſter of the ceremonies—ha, ha, 
ha !— 

LAMBSKIN. 

And I dare ſay you think we handle a wound- 
ed bird, or a bloody hare; and that we come 
home all beſmeared, like a Cattabaw Indian, 
with gore and garbage—and that we eat them? 


SIR PHILIP, 
Don't you ? 


LAMBSKIN. 
The devil a bit! Like a well-broke dog, 


we never bite our game, 


SIR 
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SIR PHILIP. 
You'll not get me, then, to be of your party. 


LAMBSKIN. 

Yes, Sir Philip, we keep pace with you in 
refinement, I aſſure you. You have baniſhed 
your rough pavement, and fign-poſts, in the 
ſtreets; we, our deep roads, and large oak trees: 
you have forgot your ſongs of Roaſt Beef ; we, 
our Echoing Horn : you drink Burgundy, in the 
room of Port ; we drink Port, inftead of home- 
brewed Stingo : and as the brawny dock-tailed 
coach-horſe is ſuperſeded by the hunter, ſo we 
ride race-horſes, and keep our greyhounds in 
body-clothes. 


Re-enter Dr. Metaphor. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 
beg ten millions of pardons, Sir Philip, 
but a ſudden accident brings me back. I hope 
you won't take it. amiſs—favour me with your 
— Ca 


the 
int, 
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SIR PHILIP, 
You may ſpeak out before this gentleman. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

I'm really ſo mortified to interrupt your con- 
verſation - l'm at a loſs for an apology. How 
ſhall I expreſs mylelf ?—but neceſſity has no 
law, as Tully ſays. 


SIR 
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SIR PHILIP. 

Explain. 

DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

On my return home, I find this is the day! 
am to appear, on a little affair, at the Court of 
Conſcience. I've had ſeveral ſummonſes and 
orders ; and, unleſs I go this time, I fear they 
will diſtrain on my goods and furniture. Would 
you be ſo indulgent, therefore, as to favour 
me with the ſubſcription money to my poem 
now ? I'm quite aſhamed to be ſo troubleſome; 
but as it is only half-a-guinea— 

LAMBSK IN. 

I think, Doctor Metaphor, I have the plea- 
| ſure of remembering you at Trinity College 
My name is Jack Lambſkin. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
I am your moſt obedient and devoted hum- 
ble ſervant ! I hope I have the honour of ſee- 
ing you in very good health, Mr. Lambſkin? 


LAMBSKIN. 
Thank you, Doctor; but I'm ſorry to ſce 
you look ſo thin. Have you been ill? 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 
Times alter, Mr, Lambſkin; times alter— 
heigh ho! 


LAMBSKIN. 


LAMBSKIN. 
Tm concern'd to hear it. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
You are very kind—very kind, indeed— 


LAMBSKIN. 
May I enquire the cauſe ? 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
Undoubtedly, if 'tis no intruſion— 


LAMBSKIN. 
Not in the leaſt, 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 

I was induced to quit the monaſtic life in 
which you remember me, through my attach- 
ment to a lady whom I long had known in the 
Univerſity, and who had had an excellent educa- 
tion, The various and conſiderable promiſes 
which I had received from my pupils, and 
noblemen who had been my acquaintance in 
the college, made my riſque appear very inade- 
quate to my proſpect for eaſe and preferment. 
But, alas! encumbered with a family, I found 
(too late) the pains of inculcating learning and 
morality, was thought ſufficiently rewarded 
by a few dinners, or a perſonal acknowledg- 
ment. In ſhort, Sir, after innumerable diffi- 
culties, I am reduced to the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting the character of a dignified clergyman, 


by 
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by adding myſelf to the number of thoſe who 
are only labourers in the holy vineyard. 
L AMBSEK IV. 


Indeed? 
DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
Many a time do I marry in Ratcliffe High- 
way, Chriſten in the Borough, and bury at 
Hyde Park corner, before dinner, 


LAMBSEIN, 


Bleſs me! 


SIR PHILIP, 
Well, Doctor, there's your half-guinea. 
LAMBSKIN, 
I pity your ſituation with all my ſoul ; and! 
beg you will add my name to my friend's, in 
the ſubſcription. 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 
Heaven preſerve your kindneſs !—How can 
I thank you ? 


LAMBSKIN, 
For ten copies ; and pleaſe to accept that 
trifle, 


DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

May infinite mercy reward your bounty !— 
'Tis ſo long ſince I have ſeen paper-money, 
that I ſhall be ſo aukward, I fear, nobody will 
change it for me, leſt I ſhould have got it dil- 
honeſtly, 


SIR 
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ie. 
My butler will do it for you, as you go out. 


LAMBSKIN, 

And to ſhew you, Doctor, I do not fo under- 
value your precepts, or forget your morality 
and how conſcious J am of the mortification 
you muſt endure to be reduced to aſk charity, 
under the garb of your ſacred profeſſion, I here 
promiſe you the living of Lambſkinbury, when 
old Tithley dies, who has had two ſtrokes of 
an apoplexy. 

DOCTOR METAPHOR, 

Do I hear right ? 


LAMBSKIN. | 
| hope you will find it four hundred pounds 


a year, 


DOCTOR METAPHOR. 

Silence can only expreſs my oratitude. Per- 
mit me to quit you, or joy will overpower my 
ſenſes, O fir, in a few minutes you will have 
rendered happy the moſt miſerable family. Let 
me haſten to acquaint the partners of my afflic- 
ton, and unite our prayers for your ever- 
laſting happineſs, [ Exit, 


SIR PHILIP, 
Poor Doctor! 


M LAMBSKIN., 
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LAMBSKIN. 
But how awkwardly ridiculous is his deport. 


ment. The paraſite- obſequiouſneſs of a de- 


pendent, larding the ſtarched formality of a 
ſenior fellow. But the Doctor forgot one part 
of his hiſtory. 
SIR PHILIP, 
What was that ? 


LAMBSKIN. 

That the lady he ſo long courted in the 
univerſity, who had had ſuch an excellent edu- 
cation, was his bed-maker's daughter, whom! 
fancy he married to ſave her appearances, and 


his own credit, 
SIR PHILIP, 
Ay, we are all alike— 


LAMBSKIN, 

In frailty ; and therefore I gave him the pre- 
ferment. I know him to be a good compa- 
nion, an excellent divine, and an honeſt man; 
ſo I can ſafely truſt him with the morality of 
thoſe, whoſe induſtry muſt cultivate my land, 
and from whoſe honeſty I expect the payment 
of my rent-roll. 

SIR PHILIP. 

I beg pardon ; but I ſee the carriage is wait- 

ing. [ Excunt, 


SCENE 


2 


ſ 


. 
t, 


SCENE changes to Lord Singletone's Houſe. 
Enter Lord Singletone and a Servant. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
And why was not this letter given me ſooner, 
you raſcal ? 
SERVANT. 
One of the maids took it in, my Lord, and 
it was miſlaid, 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
I find I'm to have a gentleman on buſineſs ; 
watch his coming, and ſhew him in here. 


SERVANT, 
Yes, my Lord. 
LORD SINGLETONE. 

He is juſt arrived from the country, ſo I ſup- 
poſe he will be in boots, and a travelling dreſs. 
SERVAN T. 

Very well, my Lord. [ Exit. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

If Mr, Lambſkin, now, will but marry Char- 
lotte, both my daughters will be agreeably 
ſettled with rich huſbands, after my own heart. 
How happy it will make me! 

Re-enter Servant, in a burry. 


M 2 SERVANT, 
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S ERVAN T. 
The parſon is come, my Lord! 
LORD SINGLETONE, (imilaling hin) 
The per/on !—Have not I told you fifty 
times to ſay the genlleman, you blockhead ? 


Enter Small-talk. 


SMALL=-TALK. 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, humble ſer- 
vant. I hope Lady Singletone and all the fa. 
mily are well. I came poſt all the way, fiſty. 
two miles in five hours, one quarter, and half 
a minute. The roads are rather rough, but 
they'll be better in the ſpring. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
I hope you left all well in the country ? 


% A L I. TAI. k. 

Not over and above. Agues and colds pre- 
vail much. The ſummer is far the healthieſt 
ſeaſon; for then one may 

LORD SINGLE TON x. 

Take exerciſe; which, by your expedition 

now, I conclude you 


SMALL=-TALK. 
Take—No man more. I keep two brace of 
as good geldings as 
LORD 


ff 
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LORD SINGLETONE, 
I remember about 3cldings— 


SMALL- TALK. 

There are none better than mine within 
twenty miles; but I take monſtrous care of 
em, —dreſs them frequently myſelſ. They 
ue now in vaſt order I would have entered 
Pincher laſt races, to have run for the hunter's 
plate, but Lord Spavin wiſhed his mare to 
win, ſo 1 galloped round the courſe myſelf 
along with them, juſt to ſhew what I could 
have done, if I had ſtarted. 


LORD SINGLETON E., 
Very clever, indeed—I remember I— 


s MAL L- TAL k. 
my cattle were not good, what could I do 
on a Sunday ? I ride, at leaſt, twenty-two miles 
and three-fourths, meaſured acroſs the country 


as the crow flies, without - reckoning hedges, 


gates, and ſtiles,—Were I to go by the turn- 
pike, I never could clear the buſineſs, for my 
pariſhes lie zation- wide. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
(Hide) His pariſhes! that's a good hear- 
ns —And how many pariſhes have you? 


M 3 SM AL L= 
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SMALL TALK. 
Only four at prefent; but I ſhall have five 
ſhortly ; for I'm going to make an exchange, 
one great one for two ſmall ones. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
And viſit them all every Sunday ? 


SNATL=TALE. 


All but one, that I drop in their turn; but 
I could manage them all, for no man, I will 
venture to ſay, can diſpatch the thing quicker 
than myſelf. You will hardly believe it, but 
when I was at college, quite a beginner, I could 
give any of the old fellows to the pſalms, and 
double diſtance them in the reading the even- 
ing ſervice. 

LORD SINGLETONE. 

It is a pity you were not educated for the 
bar. 

SMALL-TAL K. 

Tis a pity.—My papa—lI dare ſay you fe- 
member him; he was very great in the roſtrum 
—no man handled a ſubje& better. Poor 
fellow, he thought my ſtyle of eloquence 
more ſuited to attract attention elſewhere. He 
was, to be ſure, a good judge of things in ge- 


neral, but rather out in this. 
LORD 
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LORD SINGLETON E, 

Probably ;—But won't you ſit down? you 
would like a glaſs of wine and a cruſt of bread 
after your journey? Who waits there bring 
a bottle of Madeira, and ſome refreſhment for 
this gentleman. (They fit, and ſervant brings 
them) The intention of this viſit is concern- 
ing my daughter, is 1t not ? 

SMALL=-TALK; 

I'm come on purpoſe ; and though I ſay it, 
I'll do it in as genteel a manner, and with as 
much ſatisfaction to the young lady, as any 
private gentleman need do. | 


LORD SINGLETONE, 


And your propoſals ? 


SMALL ZT A L XK. 
PerfeAly diſintereſted no man is more li- 
beral in ſerving the ladies on all occaſions. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
Excellent! (ade) And belides theſe pariſhes, 
what have you ? 
SMALL- TAI k. 
What do you mean? What elſe I get by my 


cloth ? 
LORD SINGLEZ TONE. 


His cloth! (ade) You have a ſhare in ſome 
manufactory, have you? 
M 4 SMAL Ls 
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SMALL-TALK, 
Manufactory! O yes, my Lord, now I un- 
derſtand you. I believe no man in the county 
manufactures more weddings, chriſtenings, bu- 
rials, and churchings, than your humble ſervant, 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
Very well; the more the merrier, ſay I.— 
And have you any thing elle ? 
S MAL L- TAI k. 


Elſe ! (ade) I have forty pounds for every 
cure, —How inquiſitive ke is! (4/az) 


LORD SINGLETON E, 

Cure! ſome ſecret medicine he knows, 1 
ſuppoſe. (ade) Faith, Sir, you are excellently 
paid in the country—lIn London, I believe, 

rhey'll doctor you up a job cheaper than that? 


SMALL-TALK. 
I know it ; or otherwiſe no man would bury 
his parts among country bumkins, if they did 
not pay well. 


LORD SINGLETON E. 
Certainly ! (ries) Well, Sir, what between 
your pariſhes, your cloth, and your cures, ! 
dare ſay you will be approved of by my daugh- 
ter When did you think of having the cere- 
mony performed ? 
SMALL- 


[| 
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SMALL TAI X. 
I'm ready whenever 'tis agreeable. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
What ! before you ſee my daughter ? 


SMALL- TALK. 
| ſhan't diſpute her ſex. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
And that is all you care about ? 


SMALL-TALK, 
Tis indeed; and with your approbation, 
[ll clap the wedding ring on without ſeeing 
her face at all. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

Faith, you are the honeſteſt fellow I ever met 
with; you ſhall marry my daughter without 
talking any farther on the ſubject.— This is 
Lady Singletone, Sir. 

(Enter Lady Singletone.) 


Here is the gentleman, my Lady, who is come 
up to town to marry Charlotte. He ſeems 
very rich; has four large pariſhes, a conſider- 
able ſhare in the woollen manufactory, and is 
a great adept in phyſic into the bargain (Aide 
ts Lody Singletone.) Well, Sir, I will introduce 
my daughter to you immediately. [ Exit. 
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LADY SINGLETONE. 
He will find he's come of a fool's errand, 
though. (afiae.) 
SMALL-TAL k. 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt humble— 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
You are welcome, Sir. 


SMALL L- TAL xX. 
A very fine day, my Lady. 
LADY SINUGOLEITONR 
I believe it is. 
SMALL-TALK, 
Is the town full ? 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
Pretty well. 
SMALL-TAL k. 
In the Ranelagh ſeaſon there's moſt good 
company ? 
LADY SINGLETONE. 
May be ſo. Mighty eaſy for a country 'ſquire. 
(afiae.) 
SMALL- TALK. 
All faſhionable people are in London on the 
birth-day ? 
LADY SINGLETONE. 


Generally. 
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SMALL-TALK, 


nd, Is the Opera in faſhion this year ? 


LADY SINGLETONE 


don't know. What a puppy! (afide) 


S MALL- TAI xX. 
What colour is moſt in vogue with the 
ladies? 
LADY SINGLETONE. 
I can't tell. How impertinent ! (afide.) 


SMALL-TALK., 

(Aide) What an old fogram !'—WhenT re- 

turn into the country, I ſhould like to give a 

good account of all theſe matters; you know 
the miſſes in the country are very inquiſitive. 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
Are they ? 
SMALL-TALK. 
Abominably. My girl will be ready to box 
my ears if J can't anſwer all ſuch queſtions. 


od 


LADY SINGLETONE., 

His girl! (afide) 

SMALL- TALK, 

* From what I could obſerve at the ſhop win- 
dows, pale pinks are much worn—mighty good 
for the complexion! it will become Peggy 
valtly, 
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hs 


LADY SINGLETONE. 


in the country as they are here. You make 
no ſecret of private matters. 


SMALL TAI k. 
None in the world, Ma'am. 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
Then you have a miſtreſs ? 


INALS= TALE 
O yes, my Lady; and though I ſay it, ſh:': 
as pretty a girl as any in the country. 


LADY SINGLETONE, 

Here's a fellow! But I'll humour him. (gf) 
—Then family concerns will be nothing ren 
to you? 


SMALL-TALK, 
beg your Ladyſhip's pardon—I am quite 
ſtranger to family duty. All my work is done 
on a Sunday. 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
Very devout indeed ! 


SMALL-TALK. 
Ves four times every Sunday, without mer- 
tioning caſualties ; but I never move on a weck 
day, though a h might require it ever ſo. 


LADY 


Upon my word, Sir, you ſeem as faſhionable | 


ble 
ike 


Wo 
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LADY SINGLETONE. 

(Aide) The moſt impudent coxcomb. I 
ever met with, Why really, Sir, if your 
Sunday is ſo well employed, you ought to reſt 
the other days, to compoſe yourſelf, 


SMALL-TAL k. 

Not much of that neither. The Doctor 
ſays there is no occaſion to compoſe myſelf at all 
in the country, we have ſo many of them ready 


to our hands; Stern, Atterbury, Sharp, Clark, 


Tillotſon, and now Blair; but I cut them off 
ſhort, I aſſure you—T'm no cuſhion-thumper. 


Re-enter Lord Singletone. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
Charlotte is not to be found. She went out 
with Mr. Small-talk, they ſay. Does ſhe, too, 
want a tooth to be drawn ? 


SMALL-TALK. 
Upon my ſoul, my Lord, ſhe has not been 
with me. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
don't doubt it; three of the ſervants, and 


the porter, all ſwear ſhe went out with Small- 
talk, 


LADY SINGLETON I. 
Tis not at all improbable, 


SMALL*« 
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SMALL-TAL k. 
Indeed, my Lady— 
LORD SINGLETONE, 
They are ſure of it. 
SMALLe-TALK. 
Then they lie, my Lord. 
LORD SINGLETONE. 
Probably— 
SMALL-TALK. 
If you doubt me, I'll take my oath of it. 


| LORD SINGLETONE, 
Not in the leaſt; I believe you ſincerely— 
Here Tom, Harry, Will, John—Where's my 
(Enter Servants.) 
daughter Charlotte ? 
. 
Gone out with Mr. Small- talk. 
SMALL- TAL k. 
*Tis falſe, by heavens ! 
SERVAN T. 
We all ſaw them together. 
SMALL-TALK. 
(Aſde) I've a great mind to horſewhip the 


raſcals. 
LORD SINGLETONE. 


'Tis very odd— 
SERVANT. 


Cha 


back 
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SERVANT, 
But true, my Lord. 


SMALL<TALK, 
You lie, you raſcals—you lie! (Strikes the 


ſervants.) | 
LORD SINGLETONE, 


Hold, hold! I never caught them in a lie 
before ; there mult be ſome miſtake, 


SMALL- TALK, 
don't ſo much as know your daughter's 
face by 
* LORD SINGLETONE. 
my Who doubts it? I'm ſure ſhe would not go 
vith any ſuch blockhead as Small-talk, 


S$MALL-TALRE 


don't underſtand this, my Lord. 


LORD SINGLETONE., 
Oh! here ſhe comes. Where have you been, 
Charlotte ? 
Enter Charlotte and Barbate, 
CHARLOTTE, 
Taking a walk with my couſin Barbate. 


by SMALL-TALK, 
There, my Lord—now you are convinced. 


BARBATE. 


We went no farther than the church and 


. back again. 


LORD. 
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LORD SINGLETONE. 
I thought the myſtery would come out + 
laſt, 


B ARB AT E. 
Friend Small-talk, I'm glad to fee you, 
When did you arrive ? 


SMALL TAL K 


About half an hour ago. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
Your friend Small-talk ! Mr. Lambſkin you 
mean ? 


My name is Small-talk, my Lord. 
LORD SINGLETON E, 
That it is not. 


SMALL=TALK, 
It is though. 
LORD SINGLETON Ek. 
I ſay *tis not. 
S MALL-TALkE. 
Then I ſay 'tis. 
LORD SINOGLETONxk. 
What, Dr. Pluraliſt's curate? 
AM ALL TALK. 
The identical man. 


LADY 
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LADY SINGLETONE. 
Who would have thought it? (afide.) 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
Upon my word, friend, this impoſition 


von't paſs. 


B AR BAT E. 

Indeed, my Lord, if you will believe me, 

this is Mr. Small- talk, the Rev. Mr. Small- 

talk, whom you expected in town to perform 

the ceremony of marriage between- Miſs Har- 
riot and Sir Philip Fineer. 


LORD SINGLETONE, 

© I think there be three Small- talks in the fleld ; 
Two have I ſeen to-day inſtead of him.“ 

But [ find how it is; I'm impoſed upon, I'm 
bamboozled—wife, daughter, nephew, all con- 
ſpire againſt me. You Sir, preſume, becauſe 
you have the law on your ſide, I ſuppoſe ; (10 
Barbate )—you, my Lady, becauſe I'm an old 
dating fool; (to Lady Singletone)—you, Char- 
lotte, becauſe=—go to your chamber, and 
don't let me ſee you again for a fortnight; and 
you, Sir, (to Small-talk) with your cloth, and 
your quack medicines, I will get you ſuſpend- 
ed—I was going to ſay from doing duty; but 
zounds ! I believe Jack Ketch will ſuſpend you 
for good and all, [ Exit. 
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SMALL-TALK, 
His Lordſhip ſeems in a violent paſſion, 


BARBATE. 

I'll explain it ;—in order to procure his con- 
ſent in writing for me to marry this lady, 
took the liberty of perſonating you this morn- 
ing. | 

SMALL- TALK. 
You were extremely welcome. 
B AR BAT k. 

So we are juſt returned from being married. 
Keep the ſecret till a proper opportunity, and 
all will go well. 

SMALL- TALK, 


Mum— 
LADY SINGLETONE., 


There has been a ridiculous miſunderſtand- 
ing between us two; but I beg your pardon— 
SMALL-TALK, 

O my Lady— 
LADY SINGLETONE. 
Pray walk in, and we'll laugh at it over our 


tea. . 
SMALL- TALK, 


I'm always at the command of the ladies— 
honour me with your Ladyſhip's hand. (7a: 


ber off.) 
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B AR BAT k. 
(Kiſing ber band) O my Charlotte! 
CHARLOTTE. 
0my Henry! (languiſhinghy.) 


n ARB AT B. 
To call you mine, is real happineſs ! 


On- 
LY 
Ns 
CHARLOTTE. 


Not to be ſo, would be real miſery ! 
[Exennt, 


CENE changes Io another Room, with tw9 


0 Doors in the back ſcene. 


wer Miſs Harriet, Fanny, and Captain O'Nettle, 


MISS HARRIOT. 
ladeed, Captain, it won't do, unleſs we can 
t my father's conſent. We can't afford to 
ble my twenty thouſand. 


nd. 


CAPTAIN. 
Arrah ! do you think he would have the 
ert to keep it from us, when he ſaw how 
uch we loved each other? | 


Our 


FANNY. 
All the difficulty lies in keeping Sir Philip 
ut of the way; could that be effected, we 
ht eaſily paſs you on my Lord for the other. 
N 2 Hark ! 
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Hark ! I hear ſomebody—'tis Sir Philip him. 
ſelf—get into this cloſet and I'll ſet my brains 
to work. 


CAPTAIN. 

Do, my dear Jewel, and we three will ge 
halves in the money. [Exit into the cloſet in th 
back ſcene. 


Enter Sir Philip Fineer and Lambſtin 


SIR PHILIP, (Wwithout,) 

Let the carriage put up; I would not have 
my horſes catch cold for the univerſe. Apoll 
coſt me ſeventy, and Cato a hundred, by gad 
— Hah! my Harrior, bon jour. Give me 
leave to introduce to you my couſin Lambſkin 
and your brother-in-law, that is to be, Mr 
Lambſkin, this is Lady Fineer ele&t,—Þut 
where's the reſt of the family ? 


W 
00 in 
cl wa 
paid, 
tee 


MISS HARRTI OT. 
At tea in her Ladyſhip's dreſſing- room. 


LAM ES K IV. that i 

Then I'll have the honour of attending them three 
MISS HARRIOT, 

Fanny, conduct Mr. Lambſkin. On 

Atee 


( Exit Lambſkin, and Fanny, who returns. 
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SIR PHILIP, 
| hope I have not made the lawyers wait for 
ne? the dogs charge enough for their parch- 
nent, without paying for additional time. 


) him- 
brains 


MISS HARRIOT. 
believe they are not yet come. 


SIR PHILIP, 
What ſort of a trick do you think the raſcals 
frved me t'other day? I had occaſion to ſend 
me of them into the eity, for which he charged 


t have me ſixteen ſhillings and eightpence, beſides 
? 7 each-hire ; ſo far ſo good. 

y 2a 

* MISS HARRIOT. 

bſkin But the trick ? 


SIR PHILIP. 

Was a N. B. © That there was an election 
"in Covent Garden which delayed him in the 
" way”—ſix and eightpence more; ſo that I 
p:d, not to mention the letter of attorney, 
lxteen and eightpence and fix and eightpence, 
that eight and eight make ſixteen—one and 
hem threepence. g 


FANNY. 
One and fourpence—twelve and four. make 
ſixteen, 
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S IR PHILIP, 

True one and four-pence—and ſixteen ard 
ſix make twenty-two—one pound three and 
four- pence I have ſet down a penny too little 

in my account book (ade) for his going only 
to the bank to receive fifty pounds. 


MISS HAR RIOT. 
Very hard indeed! 


n — — 
2 — * 


SIR PHILIP. 
Confounded hard! and in a free country, 
with taxes two and twenty ſhillings in the 
pound. 


+. <4 
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MISS HARRIOT, 

Abominable! .. 

S IAR PHILIP. 

Another of them ſold me an eſtate the other 
day with a fine houſe upon it, as he told me— 
but when I came to examine it, it was built 
with lath and plaiſter on purpoſe to cut a daſh, 
and the firſt high wind blew it into the air like 
an air-balloon. 


| 
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MISS HARRIOT. 
Unfortunate ! 
SIR PHILIP. 
But I have elected another in the room of 
it. 
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MISS HARRIOT, 
Indeed ! 
$IR PHILIP, 
A very great man was the Archetype 
MISS HARRIOT. 
You don't ſay ſo, 
SIR PHILIP, 
The knight of the Poland ſtar. 


MISS HARRIOT., 
Bleſs me! 


nee 
Quite in the Chineſe taſte nothing all over 


the houſe but Yeneſon windows - ſave the new 


window-tax, do you ſee— 
MISS HARRIOT, 
Very buckiſh indeed! 
SIR PHILIP, 
But I don't wear my horns yet—ha, ha, ha, 
(laughing ) Is not that good? 
MISS HARRIOT, 
Very— 


SIR PHILIP»s 
And then [ have furniſhed the houſe in ſuch 


a ſtyle ! 
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MISS HARRIOT. 
I'm afraid he'll never get over it. (a/ide.) 


SIR PHILIP. 
The commoneſt bed in the antick floor has 
foating bedpoſts. 


MISS HARRIOT. 
Wonderful ! 


$1R PHILIP, 

We would have gone down immediately on 
our marriage; but unfortunately my cook was 
this morning taken for a militia-man, and he 
muſt go, unleſs he pays ten pounds for a pro- 
ſtitute. 

MISS HARRIOT. 
There would be no great difficulty in find- 


ing one I ſhould ſuppoſe among your dome- 
ſticks, 


SIR PHILIP. 
Pardon me—they are too much attached to 
my ſervice for that. 


AN N v. 

But my miſtreſs and I, Sir Philip, have a 
little piece of diverſion in agitation—You 
know my Lord's extreme near- ſightedneſs fre- 
quently occaſions very laughable miſtakes. 
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SIR PHILIP, 


I do. 


FANNY. 

We think therefore it would produce a con- 
ſiderable degree of mirth if we were to dreſs 
you in Miſs Harriot's clothes, and her in yours, 
now the Lawyers are coming with the articles; 
and after 'tis over we will make my Lord be- 
lieve he has ſigned his conſent to a wrong per- 
ſon, | 

SIR PHILIP. 

Comical enough—ha, ha, ha,—with all my 
heart—any thing for fun—I look vaſtly well 
in women's clothes, But how ſhall we contrive 
it? 

FANNY, 

If you will go into that bedchamber, and 

give us your clothes, Miſs Harriot will undreſs 


here, and I will give you hers as ſhe pulls 
them off. 


SIR PHILIP. 
I will—but be ſure now and make haſte, for 
am very apt to catch cold. (goes into the 


Uber door.) 


FANNY. 


Never fear, Was not the thought admirable? 
0% Mis Harriot.) 
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MISS HARRIOT. 


Excellent 1 dare ſay—but how ?—what ?—. 


FANNY, 
You ſhall ſee in a moment I have it. (point; 
to her forehead.) 


SIR PHILIP. (opening the Door) 
Here's my coat and waiſtcoat to begin with, 


F ANN Y. 
We muſt have ſmallclothes and all. 


SIR PHILIP, 


Very well. (ſhuts the Door.) 


FANNY. (knocking at the Captain's Door) 
Captain—captain— 
CAPTAIN. (opening the Door) 
Here am I, my dear joy, 


r AN N u. 

Put on theſe clothes inſtead of your own, 
and come out of your hole when I rap 
again, | 

CAPTAIN. 

Say no more. (takes the clothes and outs 

the Door.) 


MISS HARRIOT. 
Stop—I hear a noiſe—No, twas only my 00 


fears. 
\ F A N N Y, 


E 


Y, 
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ANN x. 

We are ſafe, depend on it. 

$1R PHILIP. (opening his door and tofſing 
a pair of breeches, which Fanny catches.) 

There they are; and now give me the petti- 
coats, for 'tis not ſo very agreeable to be with- 
out— 

FANNY. 

Don't be in ſuch a hurry ; creep into the bed 
if you are cold, and I will rap at the door 
when we are ready, 

(Sir Philip ſhuts his door, and ſhe knocks at the 
| Captain's.) 
Enter Captain O' Nettle dreſſed in Sir Philip's 


coat and waiſtcoat. 


CAPTAIN, 
What's all this about, my dear honeys? (f 
the two women.) 
MISS HARRIOT, 


Thoſe are Sir Philip's clothes, who is ſecure 
in the bedchamber without any. 


FANNY. 
You may now paſs for him when my Lord 
comes, and ſign the articles. 


MISS 
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MISS HARRIOT, 
My father can't afterwards retra& his hand- 
writing. 
CAPTAIN, 

But the raſcally attorney— 

FANNY. (taking à purſe out of Sir Philip's 
breeches pocket, and giving it to the Captain.) 
Here's a ſop for his barking. 

MISS HARRIOT. 

But mind he fills up the blanks in the parch- 

ment with your name, 
CAPTAIN. 

Or by St. Patrick I'll be point blank through 

his 
FANNY, 
Juſt in time—here they come. 
Enter Lord Singletone, and a Lawyer with 
papers. 
LORD SINGLETONE. 
Sir Philip is with my daughter; ay, I told 
you ſo. Mr. Double-do has been very punc- 
tual, Sir Philip, the deeds are quite ready ; 
we have only to ſet our names and then—1I re- 
member—no, it was not Heliogabalus—let me 
conſider—(comes to the front of the tage.) 
CAPTAIN, 
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CAPTAIN. (to the Lawyer, giving him the 
purſe.) 

Put that purſe, honey, into your fob, and put 
the name of Captain Mortough O'Nettle, do you 
ſee, into the blanks of your parchments; an 
exchange is no robbery in my country ; and as 
you are an honeſt attorney 


LAWYER. 
Nevertheleſs, contrariwiſe—notwithſtanding 
(fills up the blanks.) 
SIR PHILIP, (without) 
Fanny, Fanny— 


LORD SINGLETONE. (turning round) 
What's all that? 
FANNY, 
John, my Lord, trying to open the bed- 
chamber door, which ſticks ſo. 
LORD SINGLETONE. 
Come, are you ready, Mr. Double-do ? 


LAWYER, 
Yes, my Lord, 
LORD SINGLETONE. 


PII ſign firſt. (takes @ pen and fits down) 
Is this a good pen? (examines it) Iremem- 


— 
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MISS HARRIOT, 

Pray papa, make haſte; Sir Philip is in a 

hurry. (Sir Philip keeps knocking at the door.) 
LORD SINGLETONE, 

Why is thar troubleſome fellow meddling 
with the door now ? (/igns) There, I wiſh you 
Joy, my children, with all my heart; do you 
Gen it and all is done. (Walks forward whilſf 
they ſign.) As Lord Cheſterfield was carrying 
home drunk from the Three Tuns at Bath, he 
was met by Quin the aCtor—ſtop—I have put 
the cart before the horſe—- 


SIR PHILIP. (opening the door and peeping ) 
Zounds ! I ſhall catch the pip—hiſt— 


Enter Lady Singletone, Harriot, Barbate, and 
Lambſkin, 
LADY SINGLETONE. 
Is the buſineſs over ? 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
Tes, my Lady, we have ſigned the deeds, 


LADY SINGLETONE, 
Where's Sir Philip ? 

SIR PHILIP, (peeping) 
Here am I. 

LORD SINGLETONE. 


Yes, he's there. 
LADY 
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LADY SINGLETONE. 
What is he doing in the bedchamber ? 


LORD SINGLETONE; 
Why, they are not got there already? (looł- 
ing eager;y through his glaſs.) 
SIR PHILIP, (prepping) 
I'm all but dead with 
LADY SINGLETONE., 
Why don't you come out ? 
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SIR PHILIP. 
You would ſee my— 
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LORD SINGLETONE, 
Is the door faſtened? O the devil! 


(Lady Singletone goes to the door and opens it, En- 
ter Sir Philip without buckles in his ſhoes, and 
covered all over with @ blanket, except his 
head, on -which he has his hat and feather, 
bound on with @ white handkerchief.) 


GAO SIMNGEAESTONTT 


Oh! (fricks out.) 


LORD SINGLETONE, 
Hey day! what have we here ? 


SIR PHILIP. | 

Was there ever any thing like it? O you 
pipſey, to ſerve me ſuch a trick. (1% Fanny.) 
2 LORD 
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| LORD SINGLETONE, 
A trick ! What have they tarred and feathered 
you? (looking at him.) 


LADY SINGLETONE., 
Or have they been toſſing you in a blanket ? 


SIR PHILIP, 

Zounds ! give me my clothes. I ſhall catch 
my death---- Hey ! what buſineſs have you, Sir, 
with my coat on? (0 the Captain.) 


CAPTAIN. 

Your coat! arrah now, becauſe I'm an Irih- 
man, do you think I am always making ablun- 
der ? 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
An Iriſhman! a blunder! Who are you? 
What buſineſs have you? (io Captain.) 
CAPTAIN, 
To get married, by my ſhoul ! by the con- 
ſent of all parties. 


LORD SINOLE TONE. 
Hey ! (loudly.) 
LADY SINGLETON EF. 


What! (loudhy.) 


CAPTAIN. 
This little crum of parchment that we have 
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all been ſigning, will tell you that without 
ſpeaking at all, at all. 
innere 
You know, papa, Sir Philip Fineer was al- 
ways my averſion. Captain O'Nettle is the 
object of my choice, ſo I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of putting myſelf and my twenty thou- 
ſand pounds under his protection, 


SIR PHILIP, 
Send for a phyſician, and get me ſome white 
wine whey. 
[ Exit into the bedchamber, chattering his teeth. 


CAPTAIN, 

Though I was born in Ireland, my Lord, and 
have the honour to receive my half-pay on the 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment, yet I always conſider myſelf 
an Engliſhman, for ſurely a man is a native of 
the country where he eats, drinks, and ſleeps. 


LORD SINGLETONE. 
Your country, young man, requires no apo- 


; logy; you are all of you brave, generous, 
and lovers of liberty; a little given to ſtory- 


telling or ſo, but what is done 


LADY SINGLETONE. 
I done ; (ſtopping bim) ſo we'll defer chat 
head till another opportunity, 


O LAMB SKIN. 
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' 1111? UL AMBSKIN. 
0 Aide) Was there ever ſuch a family ! le 
a lucky eſcape.— Well, my. Lord, ſince I am, 
likewiſe, in. the. ſame. predicament with Sir 
Philip, I will take my leave. 

LORD SINGLETONE. 
Predicament! and who are you, pray, Sir? 
IAM RSR I N. 

My name is Lambfkin. 


1 
LORD SINGLETONE. 


Lambſkin! of” 
LAMBSKIN, 
Upon my honour— . __ 


L. ORD SINGLETON E. 
Im very glad to ſee you, Mr. Lambſkin, 
This affair of Sir Philip's gives me much con— 
cern, but I hope my other daughter will make 
me amends, and marry— 


LAMBSKIN.' 
Mr. Barbate—the object of her choice: 


BARBA T E» 

'Tis true, my Lord, Miſs Charlotte has al- 
ready honoured me with her hand; and though 
we too gained your conſent by artifice, when 


you wrote a note to Dr. Piper for the bearer t9 
Marry 
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marry her, yet we flatter ourſelves it will 
ſand good in law. 
LORD SINGLETONE: 

One and All againſt me, as I hope for=—Di- 
rinity—law—is there a phyſician amongſt you? 
if there be, let him inſtantly give me a ſtrong 
doſe, and then probably I ſhall for once ſatisfy 
the wiſhes of my family. [ Exit, 

LADY SINGLETONE., 

Though you have deceived me too, Harriot, 
| ſhall not be ſo violent as your papa, ; but J 
cannot help ſaying if you had made me your 
confidante as your ſiſter did, I ſhould have 
been better pleaſed with ſuch a mark of re- 
ſpect. 

MISS HARRIOT, 

| acknowledge myſelf to blame, and hope 

for pardon, 

LAMBSKIN, 
- Your Ladyſhip cannot but pardon an error 
in one daughter that you have given ſanction 
to in another. 


LADY SINGLETONE, 


| The reproof is juſt ; ſo let us forgive One 
and All, 


THE END OF 
ONE AND ALLE 
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THREE AC TS. 


O3 


DRAMATIS PERSON x. 


. 


Don LEwIs (diſguiſed as Don Antonio). 
BERNAR DO, his Servant. 


GoosE Qu1LLos, an Attorney. 


d 
Garva an 1 
VELAsco, J 


SAvoyYARD=-MUSICIAN. . 
Host. 
Tradeſmen and Attorney's Clerks. 


. 


CLARA (diſguiſed as Don Pedro). 

BEATRIx, her Maid. 

URsVULa (a Duenna diſguiſed as a Man Servant), 
Two Savoyard Girls, 


e 


SCENE, A Street in Seville, A variety of Mu- 
ficians in Maſks and Fancy Dreſſes. CLARA 
(diſguiſed as Don Pedro) ſerenading under a 
Window. 


CLARA. (to the Muſicians ) 
ENTLEMEN, enough [!—the Lady is 
ſenſible of our attention and beckons us 
to depart — Adieu. (Exeunt Muficians) Well— 
thank heaven ! I have executed one part of my 
deſign; Laura there approves my addreſſes to 
her,—happy, no doubt, to obtain a new lover: 
How ſurpriſed ſhe would be, if ſhe knew 
O4 that 
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that I am a woman !—But II. obey her orders 
and retire. 


[ Exit Clara, 


Enter BERNARD0O. 

Ay, there they go the whole covey of them. 
'Sblood! what a city this Seville is! piping 
and caterwauling from morning till night: [ 
don't believe there is ſuch a place for love in 
the whole world. One makes love and one 
finds love made in every corner----and then, 
they have got ſuch a curſed way of doing every 
thing in diſguiſe, that there is no knowing 
who it 1s that you love, or who loves you. I, 
for inſtance---I am loved at leaſt IJ ought to 
think ſo, as I have picked up a wife in this 
ſame Seville----and yet I am in love with ano- 
ther woman. the deuce take me if I can find 
out my charmer, as ſhe always appears in a 
veil-----But then ſhe has the ſweeteſt little foot 
„Oh! how I love a little foot! 


Enter Beatrix (in à long veil) with a baſket in 
her hand. 
BEATRIX, (obſerving bim) 

What can make my huſband fo merry 
I muſt take care, however, not to let him ſee 
I am his wife Beatrix. (Aſide.--Arc ps ber veil 
over her face.) 

BERNARDO. 


ady 


ers 
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ell 
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BERNARDO, (/eeing ber) 
Ah! my little unknown, as I am alive! 
zounds, how my pulſe beats!-----but I'll endeavour 
o ſee who ſhe is. (aftde.) 


BEATRIX., 
Is that you, Bernardo ? 


BERNARD O, 

Yes, my ſweet inviſible goddeſs l. it is your 
poor miſerable Bernardo ho is dying that 
is to ſay who wants to die at your ſweet, 
ſweet, little feet. 


: BEATRIS. 
Yes, yes, you ſay ſo: but, Bernardo—is your 
maſter at home ? 


BERNARD o. 

No- my ſweet one - but J am—which is the 

lame thing: ſo you may beſtow upon me all 
the favours you deſign for him. 


BEATRIX, 
Then take this baſket and put it very ſafely 
Into his chamber. 


BERNARD 0, 
What again! Oh! what an happy manner 
my maſter has of making love! I don't know 


any gentleman that ſets off | his perſon to more 
advantage. 


BEATRIX, 
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Z EBEATRIX. 


Do you then love money, Bernardo? 


B ERN AR D O. 


And pray, ma' am, what is there about me to 
make you think otherwiſe? I believe I have: 
pretty faſhionable appearance: beſides too, one 
looks ſo pleaſant when one receives a gift from 
a fair lady 


BEATRIX. | 
Well then—there's ten ducats for you, Ber- 
nardo. 
BERNARDO. (afſeing a ſmile) 
Yes, yes, I can ſmile now as engagingly as 
any body—But will you indulge me with one 


peep at that ſweet, inviſible face? (offering to 
touch her veil.) 


B EATRIX. 


Hold! you are too impatient ſome day 


or other 


BERNARD O. 


Why now am not half ſo cruel as you ate 
—look—there, you may admire me from 
head to foot at your leiſure, 


2 BEATRIY 


day 


are 
rom 
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B EAT RIxX. 
50 I would, Bernardo - but how do I know 
that you are not in love with ſome other woman 
poſſibly married ? 


BERNARD 0, 
Married ! zounds, ſhe can't have heard of 
my wife. (a/ide.)—Yes—married ! I think you 
aid married? ha! ha! very good, indeed! 


OUS AF FF 


What you are not married then? I had 
heard that you were. 


BERNARD 0. 

Lud, how could you think I was in that 
unhappy condition? — 1 was once indeed 
married, but ſhe 1s dead. 


BEATRIYK, 


Dead ! 


| BERNARD 0, 

Yes—died of a dropſy by hard drinking 
a poor unforcunate creature. (affe#s to Weep )— 
But ſhe's gone, and I am happy. 


BEATRI X, 

Oh! the puppy! (de.) Well J ſee how 
you treat the women; and I ſuppoſe you will 
ſerve me in the ſame manner. 


BERNARDO 
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BERNARD O. 


You, my dear creature !—you are the quimt- 
eſſence of perfection, the paragon of beauty 
Oh! words cannot expreſs it. 


B EAT RI x. 
Mighty well, Sir. 
B ER NAR Do. 


But, my fair incognita, juſt now to feed my 
eyes with one ſmall view of your ſweet face — 
come, come, you owe it to the ardour of my paſ- 
ſion, (endeavouring to pull aſide her veil.) 


BEATRIX. (gives him à box on the ear.) 


Take that then to cool your ardour—ha! ha! 
Adieu, my ſweet Bernardo, adieu—ha! hal 


I'll ſhew him Pm not yet dead. (afide.) 
[ Exit Beatrix, 


BERNARD o. (alone.) 


Hell and the devil, what a vixen ! this is the 
conſequence of married men making love: 
but am I to call this love ?—certainly—a very 


ſtrong proof of paſſion, and given under her 
hand. [ Exit Bernarc, 


SCENE 
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. 


hr apartment belonging to Clara. Urſula waiting, 
diſguiſed as à man-ſervant ; folding up clothes, 


A954 

Lud! how aukward I am !—Sure no one but 
ſuch a madcap as my miſtreſs would have 
thought of putting a maiden duenna into 
breeches. Such a diſguiſe too, that one ſcarcely 


mr appears tolerable. Had I had the good for- 


* tune to have engaged the heart of ſome agree- 
af. able youth, then indeed I ſhould have had no 
objection to have worn them like other women 
but, however, it is lucky that I do not go 
much out, for my walk would betray me 


al they would ſoon ſee all was not as it ſhould 
be. 
h Enter Clara, as Don Pedro; a guittar in ber 
5 band. 

| CLAR A 
he There, Urſula, lay aſide that inftrument—— 
e: [ have been ſerenading my new miſtreſs, and I 
ry believe have made ſome impreſſion upon her. 
er URSU L A, 
0 Lack-a-day, how can it be otherwiſe, ma'am ? 


For my part, it is lucky that I know you are 
not what you appear to be, 


CLARA, 


0 


4 
' 
| 
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| e L AR. A. 
Do I then become my aſſumed habit, and a8 
the man tolerably, Urſula ? 


NS UL A. 
Oh! charmingly, madam —I wiſh though 
you could ſay as much for me. 


. 

I muſt confeſs that I have ſeen a handſome: 
man—but you will do extremely well for your 
character. You know I could not well truſt a 
male attendant, and I have other ſervices fer 
Beatrix. 


URSUL A. 

But ſhe would have made twenty times as 
good a man as I do the ladies now-a-days 
are grown ſo fond of boyiſnneſs and effeminacy, 
that even a woman with a good manly coun- 
tenance is too maſculine for them. 


Enter Beatrix. 
1-0 EAR Sh 
Well, my dear Beatrix, have you executed 
my commiſſion?—is it done ?—finiſhed ? come, 
tell me. n 


B EAT RIxX. 
Les, ma'am, I have given the things to Ber- 
nardo. 


CLARA 
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CLARA 
And taken great care that he did not know 
you, ] hope ? 
BEATRIX. 
Yes, ma'am,-I am pretty certain he did not 


know me—nay, he even takes me for another 
woman, and is in love with his own wife, 


Lack-a-day, what profligates the men are! 


CL AR A. 

I have a thouſand obligations to you, my 
dear Beatrix—you perform my orders charm- 
ingly. 

B EAT RI X. 

Then, my ſweet miſtreſs, will you be ſo kind 
25 to tell me the meaning of all theſe diſ- 
guiſes? Poor Urſula there looks like a ſcare- 
crow, And be ſo obliging as to let me into 
the ſecret of having two houſes—this parade 
of violins and guittars this ſerenading and 


making love to another woman. 


n 
And what, my dear Beatrix, is life without 
love ? 


URSUL A, 
Very true, Madam Clara ! 


CLARA, 
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CLARA, 

One may as well live without reaſon as with. 
out an attachment; and when one has formed 3 
pleaſing connection 


BEATRIX, 
One pught to keep to it. 


c L ARA. 
And who denies it? 


B EAT RIxX. 

What then, madam, is become of your ſweet 
lover, Don Lewis, who ſet you free from that 
odious match your father had deſtined for you? 
Much good has it done him, indeed, to kill 
his rival for your ſake. 


URSUL A. 

Well now, there is nothing would win my 
heart ſo ſoon as having a duel on my account, 
and then to beſtow myſelf on the conqueror, 


CLARA, 
But I have not forgotten, my dear Beatrix, 
that Don Lewis was my deliverer. 


BEATRI Xx. 

Why ſo it ſeemed, madam; for when be 
was obliged to leave Madrid in diſguiſe, you 
ran about from city to city in order to find 
him; but now at Seville, the very firſt man 
you 
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you ſee, robs you of your heart, and Don 
Lewis gives place to Don Antonio. I am ſure, 
Madam, what I ſay for Don Lewis is all gratis, 
for I never ſaw him in my life. But take care 
-—take care, I ſay, of that libertine Don An- 
tonio. | 
URSULA, 

Very true, my. dear miſtreſs, take care, as 
Beatrix ſays; for men are edge-tools, and muſt 
be handled with caution. 


CLARA, 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould tell you, then, I had 
not been inconſtant; that Don Antonio was 
but an aſſumed character, and that Don Lewis 
and Antonio were one and the ſame perſon * 


URSULA. 
What! he Don Lewis ? 


BEATRIX, 
And the maſter of my huſband Bernardo? 
h! now 1 ſee why you wiſhed to have me 
ſettled ; but, thank my ſtars, the maſter is as 
inconſtant as the man. 


% 


CLARA, 
I confeſs it (/ighing); but if my ſchemes 
ſucceed, I ſhall this day free him from ſo un- 
worthy an attachment. 


P BEATRIX. 
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BEAT RIxX. 

Impoſſible, my dear miſtreſs; Laura, the 
object of his paſſion, is one of the moſt art. 
ful minxes in all Seville. But, however, if 
you think ſo, why don't you diſcover yourſelf 
immediately ? 

URSULA, 

Yes, Ma'am, and charge him with his per- 
fidy to his face; that's the way I would deal 
with a man. 

CLARA. 

On the contrary, by taking the name of Don 
Pedro, and by his believing me his friend, ] 
ſhall become acquainted with his real ſenti- 
ments. 

URSULA. 

With his ſentiments for another woman! 

Heavens, I would tear his eyes out, 


CLARA, 
Patience, my good Urſula! In this habit! 
may, at leaſt, ſtand a chance of making her in- 
conſtant, ſhould I fail to make him ſo. Might 
not a girl be taken with this manly appear- 
ance? | : 
BEATRIX. 
3 tell you what, Ma'am; girls, now-a- days, 
are not to be deceived by appearances. 
4 | CLARA 
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art. 
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| CLARA, 
But I tell you, Beatrix, I have already ſuc- 
ceeded in that point— 
(A knocking at the door.) 
That's Don Lewis, I am ſure; do you conceal 
yourſelf, and let Urſula go to the door ; but 
remember, you are a man now. 
[ Exeunt Beatrix and Urſula. 
Now for the trial of his attachment. But 
(putting her arm in a ſling) I muſt not forget 
that I have been wounded in a duel, 


Enter Urſula, ſhewing in Don Lewis, as Don 
Antonio. 
LEWIS. | 
My dear Don Pedro, yours! Tis an age 
fince I ſaw you; and here's your ſervant ſo long 
in hobbling up ſtairs, that I thought I ſhould 
never ſee you again. 


CLARA. 
Don't mind him; we muſt pardon an old 
ſervant. 
LEWIS. 
Certainly; he carries his forgiveneſs in his 
face. | 
URSULA, (going out.) 
Umph! Some people have the face to ſay 
ay thing. (afide.) 
P 2 LEWIS. 
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LEWIS. 

Well, my deareſt friend, I am ſo overjoyed 
to ſee—becauſe I have ſomething to tell you, 
that—but, hey day! what's this? (looking al 
ber arm) You have been fighting now, I ſup- 
poſe, without letting me into the ſecret ? 


I had no occaſion for a ſecond. 


LEWIS. 

And you ſee what you have got by your 

obſtinacy—a wound. 
CLARA. 

Oh! a mere ſcratch, not worth thinking of; 
but come, you were eager to tell me ſome- 
thing. 

LEWIS, 

Well, then, I am the luckieſt man in the 
world; ſuch a piece of good fortune—but III 
ſhew it you. (feeling in his pockets.) 

CLAR A. 

He little ſuſpects that I am the author of 
it, (aſide.) 

(Lewis producing a paper, and giving it.) 
What is all this?“ To all our faithful ſub- 
te jects, greeting.” (reading.) 


LEW IS, - 


O never read ſuch ſtuff; it is ſufficient for 
me 


Ur 


for 
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me to tell you that an affair of honour obliged 
me to fly from Madrid, and come hither for 
concealment ; and, in ſhort, ſome very oblig- 
ing perſon has been kind enough to procure 
me a pardon, which I this inſtant received with 
ſome preſents of great value. 
CLARA. | 
And whom do you ſuſpect, Don Antonio? 


LEWIS. 
Why, to ſay the truth, a girl here at Seville, 
whoſe name is Laura. 


CLAR A. 
Laura? Laura? 


LEWIS. 

Yes; but then I am ſurpriſed how ſhe came 
to know the ſtory, as I never mentioned it to 
any one; though women do ſuch things, my 
dear friend, that— | 


CLARA, 


True; but do you believe her ſo liberal? 


LEWIS. 
Yes, I am pretty well acquainted with her 
liberality. 


CLARA 
And did ſhe acknowledge being thus gene- 
rous to you ? 


F: 9 LEWIS. 
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LEWIS, 

Why—yes—ſhe in a great meaſure acknow- 
ledged it—She did not deny it when J aſked 
her. 

CLARA. 

A wretch ! (aſide.) Well done, Antonio; you 
are a happy man thus to engage a fair lady's 
heart. 

LEWIS, 

Not at all; I confeſs to you that I feel my- 
ſelf aſhamed to derive any other advantage from 
love than a ſincere return, 1 only wiſhed for 
her affection. 

CLARA, 


You did? Wiſhed for her affection ? 


LEWIS, 
Yes, certainly; but you ſeem uneaſy, Don 
Pedro. What is the matter ? 


CLARA, 
No, no, I am not uneaſy. 


| LEWIS. 
Indeed but you are, my friend. 


| CLAR A. 
Not at all, not at all. You were—l think 
you were ſaying that this wretch—I beg par- 
don— 
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don—But pray how long may ſhe have boaſt- 
ed of being thus generous? 


LEWIS. 
Much about the time of our acquaintance, 


CLAR A. 
I muſt be ſatisfied. (aſde.) And let me aſk 
you, Don Antonio, do you really love her ? 


LEWIS. 
Love her? bleſs me what a queſtion! To 
be ſure the girl has charms, and is very fond 
of me, and one cannot— 


CLARA, 
Lend me your arm, Don Antonio. 


LEWIS. 
Arm! for what, my dear friend? 


CLAR A, 
To do myſelf juſtice, You ſee I cannot 
make uſe of my own. | 
” A BWEk 
You have it, and my ſword into the bargain, 
if you want it, 
CLARA, 
The latter I ſhall have no occaſion for. 


LEWIS. 
No! How can you do yourſelf juſtice with- 


out ? 
P 4 CLARA. 
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CLARA, 
Sit down there, and write for me what I ſhall 
dictate. (drawing a writing table.) 
| LEWIS, 
Oh! it is a challenge then Well, now for 
Weapons. 
CLARA, 
I tell you it is to break off a— 


LEWIS. 


Not a duel I hope, my dear friend. 


CLAR A. 

No, no; I mean to break off a connection 
with a very unworthy girl ; and will ſend her 
ſuch a letter—Come, are you ready ? 


LEWIS. 
Yes, yes—you may begin. 
CLARA' (diflating). 
& Madam, | 
* I am now ſenſible how weak I was in deign- 
e ing to pay you the ſmalleſt attention. Ex- 
te perience, however, has now convinced me 


LEWIS. 
Very well. | 


| CLARA, | 
© That though I may have been your dupe, [ 
te ſhall now be ſo no longer. From hence for- 
« ward I ſhall ſee you no more.” 
LEWIS. 


all 


for 
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LEWIS. 
A very tender epiſtle, upon my honour, 
Well, to whom ſhall I addreſs it? 


CLAR A, 

As to her name, you will excuſe me, it de- 
ſerves no notice; but believe me I think my- 
{lf eternally obliged to you for this favour. 
| would not have truſted any one but yourſelf, 
be aſſured. 

LEWIS, 
I am obliged to you—indeed I believe it. 


CLARA. 

Be convinced of it. But I have a little buſi- 
neſs upon my hands at preſent. If you will 
excuſe me, I will meet you on the walks in an 
hour at fartheſt, 

LEWIS. 

Well then your ſervant. But, ha, ha! I can't 

help laughing to think how the poor creature 


will be ſurpriſed at that letter. Ha, ha! oh! 


it will ſhock her amazingly, ha, ha! Adieu. 
[ Exit Don Lewis. 
CLARA, (alone.) 
Well, this is all I wanted. I have now 
only to ſend this letter, as ſhe knows his hand, 
before he can ſee her. Here, Beatrix ! (going 


ts the chamber door.) (E 
ner 
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| ( Enter Beatrix.) 
Here, here, my dear Beatrix, I have Obtained 
ſuch a letter—Oh Beatrix ! can't you gueſs? 


B EAT RIxX. 
Not for the ſpirit of me, Ma'am; I neyer 
could gueſs at any of your ſchemes in my life, 


CLARA. 
Then here is a farewell letter to Laura, which 
I have dictated, and Don Lewis written, 


BEATRIX, 
Impoſſible! Does he give her up then? 


| CLARA, 
Yes, but without knowing it. What think 
you of that ? 


BEATRIKX, 
Why it is odd; but it ſaves the pangs of 
parting. | 
CLAR As, 
But I muſt loſe no time. You muſt carry 
this to Laura's houſe, 


\ 


BEATRIX. 
Excuſe me, Madam; I may have my brains 
| beaten out; but I'll give it to my huſband. 


CLARA, 
Then give it him immediately. 


B EAT RIX. 


in. 


ink 


ns 


B EAT R IX. 
pl not loſe a moment Oh! I owe him a 
good beating, and I hope he may get one 
with all my heart. | [ Exit Beatrix. 


CLARA, (alone.) 

If this ſucceeds, I ſhall break off his con- 
neftion with Laura. But hold, is this an ho- 
neſt way of acting? alas, I cannot anſwer that 
queſtion ſincerely ; but no matter, when the 
heart is thoroughly attached, love, like a good 
confeſſor, gives abſolution for all our offences. 

[ Exit Clara. 


SCENE 8. 


Another Street; on one fide an houſe belonging to 
Don Lewis, and oppoſite, one with a balcony 
and grated windows. An Inn in the flat Scene. 


- —Diſcovers Bernardo at his maſter's door; 


Tradeſmen coming for their money. 


FIRST TRADESMA N. 
I ſay, Sir, I cannot be put off any longer. 


SECOND TRADESMAN, 


| Nor I, maſter Bernardo ; ſo come, let us go 
In, 


THIRD 
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THIRD TRA DESMAN. 


I have not a conſcience like ſome taylors. 
BERNARDO. 


— 


Aye, aye! Let us ſee whether his maſter i; | 
not at home. 
BERNARD 0. 
Well, gentlemen, I have no objection to 4 
your going in; but I tell you my maſter is 
not at home. on 
FIRST TRADESMAN. « 
Yes, yes—the old excuſe: but let us ſee, 3b 
maſter Bernardo—let us fee. (offering to go in.) * 
-BERNARD o. 
Patience now, my good man! patience,— l 
Can't you take my word? = 
SECOND TRADESMAN, 2 
No, not for a farthing. . 
THIRD TRADESMAN (a Taylor). con 
Why here, maſter impudence, do look at 
this bill; it is a pretty unconſcionable length, | 
\ I think, hey? (unfolding à long bill.) * 
1 | BERNAR D 0. E 
| True ; a very unconſcionable bill indeed! hs 
1 THIRD TRADESMAN. Out. 
4 Why, raſcal, obſerve—not an article over- mo 
F | charged, though not one item is paid ; ao ad- 
i} vance for intereſt ; every order dog cheap— 
x 


er 11 
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BERNARDO. 
No more you have. 


TAYLOR, 

Only mind, puppy. © To an elegant ſattin 
reſt, only ſix ducats; making, ſtay- tape, twiſt, 
and buckram, other ſix. To a ſuperb ſhort 
doak, richly laced, only twelve ducats ; making, 
3 much more.” Do you think I can furniſh 
gentlemen with ſhort cloaks for nothing ? 


BERNARD 0. 

Nothing ! Oh I wiſh you had ſeen my maſter 
wear it—ſo elegant—ſuch a grace—you would 
have been ſurpriſed to have ſeen him. 

THIRD TRADESMAN. 


Yes, ſo I ſhould, at his impudence—But 
come— | 


BERNARD OO, 

Upon my word, gentlemen, you will all be 
pad ; ſtep here again to-morrow, and you will 
be ſatisfied, Gentlemen, your very humble ſer- 
vant—very much obliged to you—(bowing them 
ut.) Damn'd impudent dogs. (de.) Your 
moſt obedient. | 


A1 T. 


We'll call again preſently. 


BERNARD O. 
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BERN AR DO. 
Pray do, gentlemen (Exeunt Tradeſmen), and 
TIl take care to be out of the way. 


(Enter Beatrix, on the other ſide.) 


BERNARDO. (ſeeing ber.) 

My nimble-fiſted goddeſs, as I'm alive; my 
cheek tingles at the very ſight of her. I'll take 
care for the future to keep out of the reach of 
her hands—or, now I think of it, I'll take ng 
notice of her. (paſſes by her humming a tun, 
affecting not to ſee her.) 

BEATRIX, (veiled.) 
Well, Bernardo, have you forgot me? What 


don't you ſee me? Do you pretend to take no 
notice of me ? Why, Bernardo ! 


BERNARDO. (70 himſelf.) 
There's nothing like making oneſelf of con- 
ſequence. (Vill continues to fing.) 


BEATRIX. 
Why, Bernardo! Don't you hear me? you 
puppy ! hang dog ! 
BERNARD 0, 
Yes, yes; I knew I ſhould make her civil 


at laſt. (to himſelf.) 


BEATRI% 


you 


and 


n- 


Ou 
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B EAT RIX. 
So you don't hear me? Well, I muſt awaken 
your attention with a freſh ſalute upon the ear, 


BERNARDO. 

O no, not for the world! I have not yet 

forgot the firſt—I'm all attention, my dear 
creature, I aſſure you but 
BEATRIX, 

But what makes you keep at ſuch a diſtance ? 


BERNARD O. 


My reſpect. (bowing.) 


BEATRIX, 

Reſpect ! Is that all you feel for me? 

BERNARD 0. 

By no means ; for my cheek can teſtify to 
the contrary. 

BEATRI Xe. 

Come, come, Bernardo! I muſt make it up 
mth you, There's my hand for you. 
ZERNARDO. (taking ber hand and kiſſing it.) 

I know it again exactly; fine as alabaſter, 
and nearly as hard. 

 BEATRIKX. 
Forget and forgive, Bernardo, But I want 


your ſervices; I have a little commiſſion for 
you, 
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you. Here's a letter you muſt carry to that 
| houſe yonder. 


BERNARD O. 
Umph! And what ſhall I get for my trou- 
ble ? 


B EATRIX. 

Something very handſome, I aſſure you, 
(giving bim the letter) Well that is kind of you. 
Indeed, Bernardo, you are a very pretty fellow, 
to fay the truth of it. 


BERNARD 0, 

Ah, you coaxing creature! you know hoy 
to perſuade well enough. Tl carry it, and 
in the mean time give each of thoſe tradeſ- 
men there, who are watching my maſter home, 
juſt ſuch a ſlap in the face as you gave me, and 
I will aſk no other payment for my ſervices. 


[ Exeunt, 


ACT 


Ho 
this w 
lire | 


Eater 


that 


. 


Ou» | 


CEN E I. The Street. — Bernardo ſeen 
ruming acroſs the ſtage in haſte; Garva and 
Velaſco appear watching, and then come for- 
ward, 


GARVA, 


HAT's certainly the man, Velaſco—but 


ow he runs ſo quick we ſhall never overtake 
and in.“ 
del- VELASCO. 

me, Hold a moment, Garva; he ſeems coming 
and is way again—Let us retire awhile. (They 


ire to the fide ſcene. ) 


Eater Bernardo (ſtill running, and ſtops on 
the front of the ſtage ). 

Ob the plague of this woman and her curſ- 

dl vell!—I am rewarded for carrying her let- 

rs truly : wet to the ſkin indas fine a day as 

wer ſun ſhone on !—Pogh! this is no ſcented 

ater, 'm ſure: Well, if I can but find that 

le hypocrite, I will ſo curry | 

[carva and Velaſco come up to him, and lay hold 

of him. 


2 VELASCO. 
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VELASCO. 


Friend! 


80 
R Do. 
BERNAR 3 
O dear! no—you are miſtaken, I proteſl, hs 
| O43 T Oo maſte 
Well, but for a moment. 
BERNARD O, De; 
Indeed I am in a great hurry, - dent. 
VELASCO, 
Juſt now, you know Ho 
BERNARD O, much 
I! not I, upon my honour— (ered 
GARYV A. | 
What! did not you receive a certain compi Pre 
ment from a window? _ 
BERNARD O. —1 
Yes, I know that have pretty ſtrong mark 
of that about me, I believe. Hor 
VELASCO, 
We perceive it, Ver 
BERNARD 0, mi 
You may ſatisfy yourſelves about it wer , 
you pleaſe, gentlemen. But pray let me go * 
ou 


I fay I am in a hurry, 


ARVA 5 
G We 
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G AR VA. 

So we ſee. But you were to have waited 
tr an anſwer to the letter you brought. So 
, here it is for you, and mind you give it tour 


maſter. 
BERNAR DO. 
Depend upon it,—Gentlemen, your moſt obe- 
dent. (Offering to go.) 
VELASCO, 
Hold — Madam Laura thinks herſelf fo 
much obliged to your maſter, that ſhe has or- 
&red us to preſent you 


BERNAR D 0. 
Preſent me? I am glad of that, 


VELASCO. 
—To preſent you with a good beating. 


BERNARDO, 


How? 
VELASCO, 
Very true—So come, Garva—( offering to 
teat him). 
BERNARD 0, 
Pray, good gentlemen, have mercy! Indeed 
ſhould but dirty your ſticks. 


when 
e g0 


G ARA. 
We were ordered, and muſt obey. 
| Q 2 BERNARDO. 


RVA 
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BERNARD O, 
I'll give you a receipt in full, juſt as if I ha 
received them. 


VELASCO. ; 

Why, he ſpeaks like an honeſt fellow, Gary: 
and will give us a receipt in gold, you hear, | 

BERNAR D 0. 
Who, I? 
| 

GARY A. 
Oh! very well then (Mering to beat bin.) f 
BERNAR PDO. * 

Yes, yes, any thing you pleaſe, gentlemen - 
I have a little money here.—But pray lay aſid 1 
your ſticks, they ſpoil my arithmetic. 2 

VELASCO. 

That is ſpeaking like a gentleman. Co 7 
then, let us ſee it, and we'll divide it am 
cably. | 
BERNAR D O. * 

Divide! (thank Heaven I ſhall ſave halt! is 
(aide). Well, there they are—it grieves ot | 

though to part with ſuch good friends—b 
neceſſity I beg pardon—my regard for yo [ 
gentlemen—well, there is one, two, th Pe 
upo 


four—oh dear!—five,—Ah! farewell to yo 
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ny ſweet creatures. — Good day to you, gen- 
emen. ( Going, ) 
G AR VA. 
Stop !—Now for me, if you pleaſe, 


if J hat 


B ER N AR D O. 
Garva 


car, 


You ? 
CARY As, 
Yes; you agreed to divide it, ſo give me 
ny ſhare. 


BERNARD 0. 

And have not you got one half, and I the 
other ? 

| GARVA. 

Mighty well !\—I'llſhew you what it is to cheat 
ioneſt people. —Here, Velaſco, 


B ER NAR DO. 
Zounds, take them all. 


G AR VA. 
Yes; now you are a fine fellow. This is be- 
having like a gentleman. Good morning to 
you, Exeunt Garva and Velaſco. 


BERNARDO (alone.) 
Like a gentleman! like a fool, I ſay.—A 
pretty day's buſineſs, truly ! An urinal emptied 
upon my head, and ten good ducats out of my 


WI pocket, 
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pocket, and this curſed letter is all that I have 
got for it. Go to the Devil ſuch love letters, 
I ſay (throws down the letter in a paſſion). Oh 
I am a miſerable dog! But death is a cure for 
every thing; ſo I will e'en drown myſelf, and 
die in a clean ſkin. [ Exit Bernard. 


Enter Don Lewis, 


LEWIS. 

Was not that my raſcal Bernardo? Yes, ! 
am certain it was he; he never ſpies me but he 
gets out of the way as faſt as he can. Well, az 
Don Pedro was not in the walks, I'll e'en go 
and pay a ſhort viſit to Laura. But what's this? 
( O8&ferving the letter.) 


To Don Autonio 
To me? J think then I am entitled to open 
it without more ceremony. (Reads. ) 


ce have received the impertinent letter your 

te ſervant brought me - my ſervant brought 

you!)—< and I accept the ſeparation with infi- 

ce nite pleaſure, as it is impoſſible not to be a 
ec painer by loſing ſuch a heart as yours. 

| C A U RA.“ 


What the Devil is all this! « Accept the ſe- 


ce paration l. loſing ſuch a heart as mine!“ 


What can all this mean ?...-Pſha! what ſign- 
fies 


4 


Tes 


| can 
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op | 
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ave ze thinking? That raſcal Bernardo muſt know 
ers, cchis, and I'll break every bone in his ſkin 
Oh Wt 'n learn the truth of it. [Exit Don Lewis. 
for 

=—m—— --. 


(CENE II. The Public Walks, different 


geiaple walking; behind, a Savoyard and tws 
Savoyard Girls, with their inſtruments, 


Enter Bernardo. 


BERNAR DÞ 0. 

Yes, I will drown myſelf, I am reſolved, when 

[can find a piece of water that's convenient.----- 

(0bſerving the Savoyards Why, how dare that 

bg look ſo cheerful when he ſees me ſo mi- 
krable ?. Here, you fellow 


\ SAVOYARD. 
Atune, your noble honour ? ( Beginning to play 


oht ad ſing J 


ifi- BERNARDO, 

ea | tell you, don't ſing.----Can'r you ſee what a 
(eperate condition I am in; fo I won't have 

. ou ſing. Do you hear? 

ſe- FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL, 

**. Then, perhaps, your honour would like a 

ni- {W4ince? (Begins to dance.) 


ies Q 4 RERNARDO. 
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B E RN A R D O. 
[I'll have no ſuch thing, for I am going te 
drown myſelf, 


SECOND SAVOYARD GIRL, 
Much good may 1t do your honour! 


RERNARD 0, 
Much good may it do me! Heh? now T re 
collect, I won't drown myſelf. 


SAVOYAR pP. 
Your highneſs is in the right: a living dog 
is better than a dead lion. | 
BERNAR D o. 
Lion? ſoI will be like a lion, and ſhew them 
they ſhan't play their tricks upon me. I vil 
be ſo revenged—that I will, I am reſolved. 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL, 
And pray who has had the impudence to 
affront your grace? 


BERNARD 0 


pretty child ? 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL. 
Oh yes, your honour, very often. 


BERNARD. 


t 


Ng to 


I re 
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B ER NAR Do. 
Humph! Much good may it do you! It has 
been the ruin of me. 
SECOND SAVOYARD GIRL, 
And of me too. But pray what has happen- 
ed to you ? | 
BERNAR Do. 
You ſeem good, ſenſible kind of people.— 
Come this way, and I'll inform you—(zaking 
them to one fide of the ſtage.) . Vou muſt know, 


SAVOYAR D. 
Your honour's forgiveneſs, but we have got 
into a diſagreeable kind of a corner here. ( che 
nove). So0--well, Sir. 
B E RN ARD o. 
You muſt know, then, I was carrying a letter 


that is no matter. without ſuſpecting any 
harm— | 


SECOND SAVOYARD GIRL, 
Lud, your honour, what a ſomething there 1s 


here! Do let us move out of it. (They change 
their ground.) 


B ERN AR D O. 


Well, and whilſt J was waiting at the door 
for 
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for an anſwer, to carry to à certain perſon, all 
of a ſudden 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL, 
Oh dear !-—'tis ſtronger and ſtronger, I think, 


RERNARD 0, 

W hat the Devil is the matter? You can't 
help dancing, I believe, tho' you are told to 
ſtand ſtill. 

SAVOYARD., 
Yes-----but there is ſuch a ſmell comes from 


B ER NAR Do. 

Hey? a {mell, did you ſay ? Oh! then J 
believe ir does come from my honour. ( Putting 
his arm to the Savoyard's face.) 

SAVOYAR D., 
Peugh! Pſha! Pſha! What can this be ? 


BERNAR DO. 
That's the ſtory I am telling you. 


SAVOYAR D. 
How ſhould I know? (ill coughing.) 
BERNARD 0. 
No! you ought to be acquainted with it by 
this time. — Oh cis an irreparable 1injury— 
that's certain, ; 


SAVOYARD. 
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 $SAVOYARD. 
Injury, your honour? It is the beſt thing that 
could have happened to you. 


BERNARD O (angrily). 
Why, you impudent dog ? 


SAVOYAR D. 
Yes, your honour, I wiſh it had fallen upon 
me. 


BERNARD 0, 
So do I. 


SAVOYAR D. 
I would ſet all the lawyers upon their backs 
in an inſtant, 


B E RN AR Do. 
Upon my honour that's no bad thought, 
Icod, I would go to a lawyer myſelf, if I knew 
of one. 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL, 
There's one lives hard by here. If you 
pleaſe, we'll ſhew your honour the way. 


BERNAR D 0, 

With all my heart—TI'll teach 'em to uſe 
gentlemen ill! It's a dirty buſineſs, and it is 
but proper that law ſhould have a hand in it. 

[ Exeunt Bernardo and the Saveoyards. 
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SCENE changes. Enter Clara (as Don 
Pedro), Urſula attending as a man ſervant, 


CLAR A, 
I thought I ſhould have met Don Antonio 


waiting ſo long. 
| WRBVL A. 

Yes, Ma'am, the men can keep their engage- 
ments with the ſofter ſex—but as we have 
laid aſide that, he has forgotten his promiſes. 

CLARA. 

Prythee no more, good Urſula! Pray look, 
he may probably be in ſome other walk. 
muſt not miſs ſeeing him on any account. (They 
walk up the ſtage.) 

Re-enter Savoyards. 
SAVOYARD. 

Heh! who are thoſe yonder ? two fine gen- 
tiemen, I warrant em. Come, put on a good 
lamentable face to implore their charity. 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL, 
Hold, hold, Francois Let us go—we can 
perſuade the gentlemen better than you can. 


Two Savoyard Girls play an air. 


"CLALa 
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9142 A. 
Indeed, my good girls, I have nothing for 
you. 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL. 
Do, your honour, have an eye upon two 
young Creatures, 
CLAR A. 
Pray leave me—]I really have nothing. 


SECOND SAVOYARD GIRL, 

And can your honour refuſe me? I am ſure 
if you was to aſk a favour of me, I could not 
deny it to you. 

CLARA, 

Go about your buſlineſs—I have nothing to 

ſay to you,—lI beg you will leave me. (Retires.) 


FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL (to Urſula). 

How can ſuch a fine made gentleman as you 
diſregard a poor girl? I think I could whiſper 
ſomething in your ear, 

URSULA, 

None of your impudence; I'd have you 
to know I'm a woman of as ſtrict——Heavens! 
Hopping her mouth.) 

SAVOYARD. 
Hey! a woman? Gad I thought as much 


by her ſhape. 
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FIRST SAVOYARD GIRL, 

Ha! ha! What impudence, to think ſhe 
could paſs for a man—with ſuch a pair of 
legs! 

SECOND SAVOYARD GIRL, 

Yes, but obſerve her ſweet face. Ha! ha! 

no wonder ſhe's aſhamed of being a woman. 
SAVOYARD, 

Shake hands, friend, don't mind them Vou 
and I will drink a cup of wine together. (Of- 
fering to put his arm round her.) 

UV ASUL A. 

You are ſhameful people, and T'll fetch an 
Alquazil to quiet you—that I will. 

[ Exit haſtily, and Savoyards after ber. 
Enter Don Lewis haſtily. 
LEWIS. 

I ſhall never find that raſcal Bernardo.— 
What the plague can have become of him ? 
At ſuch a time too—and yet he muſt certainly 
have brought that letter, —But then—Oh! I 
muſt and will know the bottom of it. (Going. 
During this time Clara comes forward.) 

WT 

Whither ſo haſtily, my good friend? 

| LEWIS. | 

Don Pedro, your moſt obedient—But I am 
in a hurry. 


CLAR As 


CLARA, 
Not ſo faſt, Don Antonio. ¶ Hopping bim.) 


LEWIS. 
I tell you I muſt go immediately. II am your 
humble ſervant, 
CLARA, 
Then I tell you, you muſt not. I have the 
moſt extraordinary affair 
LEWIS, 
And ſo have I, and therefore I can't ſtay. 


CLARA. 
Then J tell you, you muſt—and here's my 
commiſſion, 
LEWIS, 
Commiſſion! for what ? 


CLAK 4. 
Only to cut your throat, 


LEWIS 
Cut my throat !—Pray for whom? 


CLAR A, 

For a very beautiful and virtuous girl, I aſſure 
you—here are her orders in writing. (giving 
him a letter.) 

LEWIS, 

How !—this is Laura's hand. 


CLAR A, 


Yes, faith, it is her hand, moſt certainly. 
LEWIS, 
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LEWIS, 
Heavens! And is this poſſible ? 


CLAR A. 
If you doubt it, read the letter and ſatisfy 
yourſelf. 


LEWIS (reading). 
« A wretch who thought I loved him, en- 
er raged to find that you only had my heart 


CLARA. 
Pray mark that— 


LEWIS, 

« Has affronted me in the groſſeſt manner, 
ce The infolent wrerch is Don Antonio, and his 
«© life can alone fatisfy my revenge. To pre- 
ce vent, however, your being too much expoſed, 
ce two very honeſt fellows, who are in my ſer- 
ce vice, have orders to aſſiſt you. Execute this 
« duty faithfully, and then fly to your 

| ce I AURA. 


LEWIS, 
Ah! Don Pedro, [ fear the letter you made 
me write this morning— 


CLARA, 
Was for Laura, with whom I propoſed break- 


ing off every connection, on finding that ſhe 
had 


ha 
fo! 


ch 


an 


bri 
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had been baſe enough to encourage a paſſion 
ſor us both. 


LEWIS; 
Jam ſo aſtoniſhed at what I hear, that 


CLARA, 

That you forget the inconſiſtency of women's 
characters, - that they are children of caprice 
and— 

LEWIS. 

What a diſcovery ! And yet ſince chance has 

brought it to light, I cannot but forgive 


CLARA, 
Rather . ſay applaud the occaſion, that has 
cured us of our follies. 
LEWIS. 
But then the various preſents I have re- 
ceived from her were ſome proof of love. 


CLARA. 
And yet, ſuppoſe you ſhould be informed 
that Laura never made you thoſe preſents you 


attribute to her? 
LEWIS. 


Explain yourſelf, Don Pedro; there is a 
omething about your words and manner that 


tells me 
SNA. 


Be ſatisfied, my dear friend. 


R LEWIS. 
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111. 

My friendſhip inſiſts upon it be explicit. 
Enter Garva and Velaſco behind, with ſwords 
under their cloaks. 

| CLARA. 

What occaſion is there for more words ? 
GARVA 10 VELASCO. 

Yes, you hear they are his laſt words. 


LEWIS. 
I beg my dear Don Pedro— 


CLARA, 
It is of no conſequence, I aſſure you. 


(Garva and Velaſco come forward with ther 
ſwords drawn.) 


Oh heavens! turn, Don Antonio, or you will 
be murdered, 


LEWIS. 
Draw, Don Pedro, and we'll teach them — 


CLARA, 
Help! help! 
Enter Urſula, running in haſte, two alguazils fol- 
lowing, who ſeize upon the aſſalſins. 


URSULA. 
Here I am; I hope they have not been rude 
to you, too. 


CLARA 


yet 


„ill 


ude 
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CLARA, 
You are arrived moſt fortunately, gentlemen, 
FIRST ALGUAZIL. 

Indeed, Sir, we think ſo. Your ſervant 
there informed us only that a couple of dif- 
orderly girls were inſolent to him. 

URSULA. 
So they were, and inſulted my perſon, 
SECOND ALGUAZIL., 

Your perſon ? They muſt have been very 
diſorderly indeed, But we need not have been 
in ſuch a hurry, for they would not have done 
it much harm, 

URSULA. 
Marry come up ! I would have you to know— 


| CLARA, 
No more words.—Geatlemen, be ſo kind 
as to conduct away your priſoners, My ſer- 
vant will attend you. 


[ Exeunt Alguazils, Aſaſſins, and Urſula. 
hope you are now convinced of the perfidy 
of your miſtreſs. 


LEWIS: 
I think no more of her, believe me; and 
yet that Laura -I mean that woman— 


R 2 CLARA. 
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. 
4 
Cenſure not the whole ſex, becauſe one is 
bad. 
| LEWIS. 
Pardon me, I had no ſuch thought; there 
is an exception, I know, but 
\ — L A R As : 
But what? 


LEWIS. 
No matter. In a few weeks you ſhall know 
every thing relative to your friend ; at pre- 
fent— 
£4aK 4 


Well? 
| LEWIS. 

I muſt leave you; I am now ſetting off for 
Madrid. The pardon which I have received 
enables me again to viſit that place; and cir- 
cumftances, forcible circumſtances, lead me 
thither. Adieu, my deareſt Don Pedro— 
Adieu! 


CLARA. 

Hold a moment! That you may not forget 
me, take this locket in token of our friendſhip. 
(dropping a picture as if by miſtake) Lud, I am 
ſo awkward— 

LEWIS 


W b 0 % 


LEWIS (taking up ibe picture). 
Heavens! what do I fee? Clara herſelf in 
the very dreſs ſhe wore when I laſt ſaw her. 


CLAR A. 
Clara! What Clara do you mean? 


LEWIS. 

Tell me how you cane by this picture. 

CLAR A. 

Why, what is the matter? The picture is 
the portrait of a young actreſs that lives near 
here, whom I have been following ſome time ; 
a good pretty girl. 

LEWIS. 

An angel.—-Ah! Don Pedro, if you poſſeſs 
the heart of ſuch a girl, you are the happieſt 
man in the world! What a charming picture! 


c LAZ A. 
Why you will devour it! Pray give it me: 
don't think it ſafe in your hands. 


LEWIS. 
What a likeneſs! I beg your pardon for the 
warmth of my expreſſions. 


CLARA, 

Believe me I forgive you. I take them as a 
compliment to myſelf. There is. the locket J 
meant to have given you. 
| "EY 
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LEWIS. 
I am obliged to you, Once more adieu. In 
a few days you ſhall know whether I am the 
moſt fortunate, or moſt miſerable of mankind. 
| [Exit Don Lewis, 
Enter Beatrix. | 


BEATRIX. 
Well, Ma'am, what is the reſult? 
CLAR A. 
Moſt fortunate ; he loves me, and me alone. 


BEATRIX. 
Then, Madam, you are to be happy imme- 
diately ? 
"WS PA 
Yes; he ſets out for Madrid in purſuit of 
me this afternoon. 
BEATRIRX, 
Why, you are here, Madam. 
| CLARA. 
No ſuch thing. 
BEATRIX. 
Then pray, Ma'am, where are you ? 
CLARA, 
I have not yet diſcovered myſelf, 


BEATRIX. 


Then you follow him to Madrid? 
4 c L ARA. 
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CLARA, 
Not a ſtep. I ſtay here, and go into my 
new lodgings immediately. 


BEATRIX, 
For what purpoſe ? 
CLARA 
To finiſh my trial of him; as he knows I am 
rich, I muſt be certain that his love 1s entirely 
diſintereſted; beſides too, I want to return 
that appearance of infidelity which he has 
ſhewn to me, and ſee what effect it has upon 
him, 
BEATRIX, 
This 1s all very fine, Madam ; but truſt me, 
you will diſcover juſt nothing: no, no—the 
men are ſo deceitful now-a-days, that a woman 


ſcarce knows her own huſband. 
[ Exeunt Clara and Beatrix. 


Enter Bernardo. 


BERNARDO. | 

Aye; though my lawyer was out, I ſhall be 
with him again preſently: my revenge ſhan't 
lleep. Well, it is a charming thing to be uſed 
ill after all. Hey! (looking off the flage) is not 
that my wife yonder, walking with a gentle- 
man? Yes, yes, I ſee how it is ; well, if I find 
R 4 it 
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it is fo, I will fo violently—What ? why what 
can one do in ſuch a caſe ?—l will be certain 
however ;—Þ ll only juſt ſtep to my lawyer, 
and then make the experiment. [ Exit, 


SCENE III. 


A- Lawyer's Office. Variety of Clerks diſcovered 
lounging in an idle manner at their deſks, 


Enter Attorney, as from walking. 
Hey ! did not I hear a noiſe ſomewhere? 
but I ſee it was not you, my good boys ; no, no, 
that's right, ſtick to your buſineſs, mind your 
law, that's my good boys, mind your Jay. 
(going. ) 
FIRST CLERK. 

Certainly, certainly, Sir.—(/inging) © And 

ec who cares a fig for law?“ 


Enter Bernardo. 
Pray, gentlemen, does one Gooſe-Quillos 
live here? ; 


FIRST CLERK. 
Yes, friend, he'll be here inſtantly—O here 

he is, x | 

EN Enter Gogſe-Quillos. 
GOOSE- 
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GOOSE- QUILLOS, 
Sir, your ſervant, 


n 

r, BERNARD O. 

* dir, your moſt obedient. I have a little buſi- 
neſs to tranſact: an affair of ſome kind; a ſort 
of a—a ſomething of a—in ſhort, I want to 
90 to law. 

GOOSE - QUILLOS. 

d Law, Sir? very well, Sir. Want to go to 

Ew? Oh! 'tis all very well. 
BERNARD 0. 

: am glad of it; — l am ſo provoked, I 

„ vill go to law with ſuch 

8 GOOSE-QUILLOS. 

0 But hold a moment, friend! before you go 

, to law, there is a little ceremony to be obſerved. 

1 (tolding out his hand. 

BERNARD 0. 

You need not mind ceremony with me. 
a GOOSE-QUILLOS. 
it muſt be minded, Sir! the ceremony I 
mean is the very ſupport of the law. In ſhort, 
. dir, you underſtand me, you muſt pay me, and 


then tis all very well. 


BERNARD O. 
What! pay before I go to law? 


6005 E- 


your tongue. — The caſe is, that about half 
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GOOSE - QUILLOS, 
Yes, always before, leſt you ſhould not be 


| willing to do it afterwards. Nobody, I aſſure ſb] 


you, ever goes tf law without paying for it, 


BERNARD. | | 
No! well then there's a ducat for you. yo1 


GOOSE - QUILLOS, 

Very right; now you may proceed but of 

all things, be ſure to be brief, for brevity— 

that is to ſay—brevity, as our law-books term 

it, is—is— to be brief—any thing to the con- 
trary, notwithſtanding— 

BERNAR Do. 
Why ſo I will be brief, if you will but hold 


an hour ago they threw me——out of the 


window. 
GOOSE - QUILLOS 


Out of the window ? bleſs me! why that's 

a capital crime; but tis all very well, 'tis cer- 

tainly a capital crime. | 
BERNAR Do. 


To be ſure; 'twas all upon my head. 


GOOSE- QUILLOS. 

Then it is my opinion you will have a cr 

minal action againſt the parties—but tis al 
very well, 

FERNARDO 
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B E RN AR DO. 
Certainly ; pray let it be as criminal as poſ- 
ſible, 


ot be 
ſure 


t. GOOSE- QUILLOS, 


It ſhall be ſo; I ſee you underſtand things; 
you are a very ſenſible fellow. Give me your 
hand—but, hark ye, a criminal action is dearer 
than a civil one. 

BERNARD 0. 

Dearer? I don't like that. Could not you 
contrive now — 

GOOSE- QUILLOS. 

O yes—for you to give me another ducat— 
and then you ſee, it will all be very well. 


ut of 
ty— 
term 
con- 


hold 
half 
the 


BERNARD o. 
But are you ſure it will be all very well ? 


GOOSE- QUILLOS, 
Certainly; for as the law very juſtly, and 
with great wiſdom determines, that the more 
one gives 


at's 
cer- 

| BERNARDO. 
The leſs one has, hey ? 


GOOSE-QUILLOS, 
O no, the more it will produce. Thank you, 
Now you mult tell me if you have got any 


* witneſſes, | 
BERNAR Do. 


Yes, yes: the whole town were witneſſes. 
GOOSE- 
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GOOSE-=QUILLOS, 


The whole town were witneſſes? All ye No 
well; but then on theſe occaſions the bepIon*l 
counſel think it neceſſary to aſk—you mind 
_— No 

BERNARD 0. ne. 

To be ſure I do- | 

GOOSE- QUILLOS. Ob 

Think it neceſſary to aſłk what money you 

have got? : Ye 


B ER NAR Do. 
Do they? Do they always aſk that queſtion? A 
Well then J believe, in all, four ducats. 


GOOSE- QUILLOS. W 
Very well: let us look at them. (takes then.) 
Aye, this will juſt pay four witneſſes; wit- Ve 
neſſes muſt be paid. | 
PERNARD 0. w 
Muſt they indeed? for what? 


GOOSE - LL os. 
How can they ſwear that you had your bones 
broken, without they are paid for it? 


BERNARDO. | 
No more they can; for I had no bones at 
all broken, N 
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GOOSE -QUILLOS. 
No—all very well; then you tumbled upon 


| ve ; 
bei mething ? 
mind BERNARDO., 
No, no ; I tell you, ſomething tumbled upon 
ne. | 
| GOOSE-QUILLLOS. 
Oh! 'tis all very well. 
y you BERNAR DO. 
Yes, a girl— 
'GOOSE- QUILLOS. 
Hon ?B A girl tumbled upon you? all very well. 
BERNARD 0. 
Why I tell you 'tis no fuch thing. 
em.) GOOSE - QUILLOS. 
very well, then pray what is it? 
'BERNAR DO. 
Why don't you underſtand now ? 
GOOSE - QUILL OS, 
an No indeed; but tis all very well 
BERN AR DO. (76 the Clerks) 
Nor you? nor you? nor you? 
es at ALL. 


8 E- B ERNAR DO. 
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BERNARD O. 
Why that is the ſtory—there, there, there, 
that's ic—and 'tis all very well, is it not? (rub- 
bing his arm over their faces.) 
GOOSE -QUILLOS, 
Why, you impudent dog, how dare you ? 


FIRST CLERK (riſingup), 
Yes, Sir, how dare you inſult— 


SECOND CLERK (riſing). \ 

The gentlemen of the law ? 1 
GOOSE - QUILLOS Wh 

You audacious raſcal, get out of my houſe, kn 
BERNAR D 0. Bl 

I tell you though, I want to go to law, bit 
GOOSE - QUILLOS, 0 

Go to the devil ! | | 


BERNARD 0. £1 
But I've paid for going to law. 
GOOSE - QUIL LOS, 
So you ſhall again if you don't get about 


your buſineſs. po 
BERNARD o. ha 
But I will have juſtice done me. pa 


GOOSE-QUILLOS, 
There's juſtice for you—there, there go to 
the devil! (all puſh Bernardo out, and excunt.) 
ACT 


ie, 


L 
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SCENE I. The Public Walks. 


Enter Beatrix. 


T7 ELL, I wiſh this farce was almoſt 
over; for my part Iam ſick of it, and 
l to obtain a man who won't be worth having 
chen ſhe has got him. An huſband! ah, I 
know what that misfortune is tolerably well! 
Bleſs me! what ſtrange figure is this coming 
bither? talking to himſelf, too, he ſeems! I'll 
make bold, however, to watch him a little. 
(Beatrix retires.) 


Enter Bernardo with whiſkers, cloak, long ſword, 
and hat and feather, falling along ſlowly. 


BERNARDO (io himſelf). 
| have read, I don't know where I ſup- 
poſe I have forgotten, ſo tis no matter; but I 
have read-that a man here below is a bird of 
paſſage, a traveller a a—4— 


BEATRIX (coming @ little forward). 
My huſband, as ſure as he's a rogue! 
BERNARDO. 


nne: 


B ER NAR D o. 

Aa ſcene-ſhifter—a what do you call it! 

that is always ſeeking his own misfortunes—2 

(Beatrix hems; Bernardo ſtarting) Hah ! who's 

that? what is that I ſee? (here be changes his 

toxe of voice) O delight inexpreſiible ! - ſupreme 
bliſs! happineſs unutterable ! (&neeling.) 


BEATRIX (ofide). 
He muſt be mad. 


BERNARDO (riſing). 

And is it ſhe? Have I then reached the ex- 
tremity of my toils, after all that I have en- 
dured ; ſcorching heat, and cold worſe than 
an ague? Darling woman ! garlic of my af- 
fection! behold a Spaniſh grandee proſtrate at 
your feet—there ! (kneeling again.) 


ch 


B EAT RIX. 
Oh Sir! what can this mean? (a/de.) 


B ER NAR DO. 

Seven whole days have I ſuffered for your 
dear ſake ; damp beds defied, rivals ſubdued, 
and bugs encountered— - al 


BEATRIX. 
What! for me? 
BERNAR Do. 


Yes, my moſs-roſe, for you—for you ; I have 
| followed 
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. ſollowed you long and often, in the hopes of 
lit! it length moving that flinty, obdurate heart. 
—2 
B EAT RIX. 


Oh! now I gueſs his meaning. Caf). 


ho's 
$ bis 
eme B ER NAR Do. 

And allow me to tell you, that you have en- 
giged the attention of one of the firſt grandees 


in Spain, Don Stilletto Trinidados. 


B EAT R. I x. 
Really? I fear you jeſt, 


BERNARD 0. 

Jeſt! a nobleman jeſt! No, by my muſta- 

ches I ſwear I am in earneſt. Nay, my very 

walk might convince you that I am a man of 
myity and faſhion. 


BEATRIKX. 
Yes, I ſee it, —But ſure you don't know 
m — 

your 
ued, 


BERNARD 0, 
Yes; I know every thing; I am not 1gno- 
nnt—you have an huſband, fair damſel!— 
ſes, an huſband. 


BEATRIX, 


| Spare my confuſion—1 confeſs I am aſhamed. 
1ave 


8 B ER NAR D oO. 
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B ERNAR DO. | 

Come, don't be frighted; I am ſure you | 

need not bluſh, for I am told he is a marvellous 

proper man, and all the world admires him— 

Hey? What do you ſmile at ?—Yes a marvel- 
lous proper man—juſt now—like myſelf, 


ESA TRIX. 

Oh! Ill give it him. (fide. )—Like you? No, 
indeed, quite the reverſe; a poor, ſnivelling, 
weak, filly creature; without either ſhape or 
manners; and a countenance that would frighten 
your horſe. 


BERNARDO (affecting lo laugh). 

Ha! ha! Oh the ſlut! Caſde.) Ha! ha! Very 
comica] upon my word — how could then ſuch an 
adorable woman beſtow the favour of her fair 
hand upon ſuch a creature ? 

BEATRIX. 

I can't tell—and yet I feel myſelf inclined to 

beſtow more favours upon him ſtill, 


(| 


70 


BERNARD o. 

Oh, the infernal! (aſide.) That's right, my 
queen, that is right—and may] then flattermyſelt 
that Don Trinidados will have the honour of— 

irn. 

Ah, Signor ! how can you aſk ſuch a quel- 
tion? 


yo 


no 
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B ER NAR DO. 
Nay, don't be coy, my charmer. I am rich, 
and am in love up to the ears. — Don't be coy. 


B EATRIX. 
Did I fay I was? 
BERNARDO, 
My head turns. (4/ide.) Kiſs me then, my 
fair one, to ſhew me that you love me. 


BEATRIX, 
With all my heart. 


BERNARDO. 
Oh, tranſporting! ( Kiſſes her, and bites her 
cbeek,) 


BEATRI X. 
Heavens ! you'll bite the piece out. 


BERNARDO. 
'Tis the tranſport of affection. But come, 
you ſhall go with me to the tavern. 


BEATRIX 

Not at preſent, Signor. 

BERNARD O. 

That looks well. Caſide.) Can you then refuſe 
your languiſhing Trinidados?—think of my 
nobility and my purſe! 

”S a BEATRIX- 
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BEATRIX, 
Perhaps I could meet you on the ramparts 
this evening. 


BERNARD o. 
That completes me. (de.) Inexpreſſible 
felicity! one kiſs more then, and 


B EAT RIX. 
Excuſe me; your tranſports are too fierce.— 
In the evening expect me.— Adieu, Don Stil- 
letto, adieu, adieu! 


( Beatrix goes to the fide of the Page, but as he 


turns from her, ſhe drops her veil, and comes 
bebind him unſeen.) 


B E R NAR Do. 

Ah! there's an end of me and my wife's vir- 
tue —Pſha! what ſignify ſchemes to know 
whether a woman is honeſt or no?—Honeſt! 
did I ſay honeſt? Infernal 


B EAT RI xX (afide). 

Poor devil! 

| BERNAR D o. 

And ſhall this ſmooth forehead loſe its manly 
appearance, and take the form and figure of a 
bealt ? 

(Here 
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(Here Bernardo puts his fingers to his head, as 
if to feel for horns; whilſt Beatrix bolds up 
her fingers behind his head, in the ſhape of 
them.) 

Yes, yes; they are here ſure enough. — Sblood, 
am as perfect an horned animal as ever butted 
at a bull feaſt, —Boo, boo. (butts about the ſtage. ) 


BEATRIX (behind), 
If real cuckolds were as furious, there would 
be no walking the ſtreets, 


BERNAR D O, 

But gently : let me conſider ; 'tis the beſt 
way not to expoſe one's own ſecrets. Softly 
then, Bernardo, ſoftly ;---- may not this dreſs have 
been the occaſion of Beatrix's infidelity? Ah, 
ſhe is not the firſt whom pride has ruined! 


BEATRIX (bebind). 

There's a philoſopher! 

BERNAR D 0. 

Come then, gentlemen, my fine clothes, 
march, if you pleaſe—there, maſter cloak, go 
to my wife, ſhe wants one I'm ſure—to cover 
her ſhame, go! (brows away his cloak.) And 
now for you, madam periwig, gqod bye to 
you; there are many black things that ought 
to appear white—that you have cnly to cover 
the firſt head you come to. (throws it away.) 

83 B EAT RIX 
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BEATRIX (behind), 
Extravagant puppy ! 


: BERNAR D o. 

And now for you, my ſword—farewell, my 
truſty toledo! we were never deſigned for each 
other; you were made to guard men's honour, 
and my wife has taken care of mine—there, 
farewell to you {tbrowing it away). Ah, theſc 
are the rewards of matrimony ! 


(Beatrix calls cut, Cuckoo! Cuckoo! a 
then runs off the ſtage.) 


BERNARDO (alone). 

Zounds! what's that I hear? Every thing 
mocks me. Ah! I wiſh I were well dead once 
for all. Dead! but would not that give my 
wife pleaſure? Certainly. Why then I'll live to 
plague her. Live—Tll outlive my ſhame, and 
break her heart. [ Exit Bernardi, 


SCENE II. 
Street in Seville; an Inn in the Flat Scene, 


Enter Don Lewis, dreſſed as for a journey. 


LEWIS. 
Well, the more I think of it I am now certain 


that Don Pedro was the author of thoſe pre- 
4 ſents 
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ſents I have received ſince I came hither. 
Alas! the generoſity of his manner makes the 
obligation of double force. How ſhall I ſuffi- 
ciently thank him when we next meet ? Meet, 
did I ſay? Who knows when that may be? for 
| muſt now bid adieu to Seville, and haſten to 
Madrid. But courage, Don Lewis, the pre- 
ſence of your Clara will compenſate the loſs of 
Don Pedro. —Here, hoſt, hoſt, 24 (going lo- 
wards the inn gate.) 
HOST. 
What would your honour have? 


LEWIS, 

My honour would have poſt horſes immedi- 
ately. 

HOST, 

Yes, your honour—Immediately? your ho- 
rour would wiſh to travel quick then? to ſet 
out with ſpeed ? 

LEWIS. 


Certainly----ſo pray make haſte, friend. 


HOST, 
Undoubtedly, —But, your honour, do uſe the 
beaſts gently, for my ſake. 
LEWIS. 
Pray be One, my friend; I can loſe no time. 
I beg you'll mate haſte. 
84 HOST, 
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HOST, 

Oh! I'm gone, I'm gone.—But, your honour, 
there's a tax upon poſt horſes ; you muſt pay 
that before you ſet out; to be ſure it will de. 
tain you a little, but that's nothing. 


! LEWIS, 


] wiſh there was a tax upon your tongue,— | 


Pray be expeditious without more words. 


HOST. 

Words! I aſſure you J hate talking---there's 

nothing more tireſome, eſpecially when one is 

in a hurry. Bur, your honour, which way 
now may you travel ? 


LEWIS. 
Heavens ! what queſtions! Towards Madrid; 
ſo order the horſes immediately. 


HOST, 

Immediately I only aſked, becauſe as how, 
one likes to know where every body 1s going, 
But I'm gone—to be ſure it is no matter to me, 
ſo I'll go directly. But it is a natural kind of— 


am going—and— 


LEWIS (ſtopping bis mouth). 
Don't ſay another word, for J won't ſtay to 


hear it. (puſoes him in.) Zounds, what a fellow 
to 
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to expedite travellers ! But where the Devil can 
Bernardo be ?—that raſcal ? 


Enter Bernardo. 


BERNAR Do. 
| am here, Sir, if you meant me? 


LEWIS. 
So, you are come at laſt!—There, Sir, go 
yonder, and ſee that the horſes are got ready 
immediately, for I am going to Madrid. 


BERNARD 0. 

Madrid! Icod I'm glad of that! {afide.) All ſhall 
be ready immediately, Sir.—Oh! I'm a happy 
fellow to have ſuch an opportunity of leaving 
my cares, that is, my wife, behind me. 

[ Exit, dancing into the inn. 


LEW1S (alone). 

Well, now for my future fortune. No more 
Don Antonio but Don Lewis. Hold! when I 
meld to my impatience, may I not be too confi- 
dent? Am I not purſuing a happineſs that is 
bf? No, I will not think ſo; I will only fancy 
that it is delay'd—for hope, more powerful 
than my fears, aſſures me of a favourable re- 
ception. Clara! divine Clara! what tranſport 
vill it afford me to ſee you again. to con- 
rerle with you----to hear that melodious voice 

(a voice 
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(a voice beard from the window oppoſite), Sure 
I have heard that voice let me liſten, ——0h, 
Heavens! 'tis the voice of my Clara; her own 
voice! but from whence can it proceed? (again) 

It can be nothing but Clara—and yet how 
can it?—Oh! I am certain it is hers, and | 
ſeemed to come from this houſe— I'll ſee, how- 
ever. (knocks at the door and puſhes at it; Urſilo 
appears at a balcony above.) 


EE WY 
Where do you want to go, Signor ? 


LEWIS, 
Into this houſe, child ; ſo let me in. 
v R & v. L A. 
Why ſo, pray? 
LEWIS. 
Zounds, what is that to you ?—lI mult go in, 
I tell you. + | 
URSUL A. 
Not without my leave, I aſſure you. 
LEWIS, 
Why, are you a maid here? 
'& + © © WW 
. Bleſs me, what a queſtion that is to aſk! | 
am my miſtreſs's ſervant. 
LEWIS 


in, 
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LEWIS. 
s it you then, who have ſo enchanted me? 


* 


R838 U L A. 


Very probably—and you are not the firſt, I 
aſſure you. 


LEWIS, 
beg you will releaſe me from my anxiety— 
was it you, or your miſtreſs, who was ſinging 
n that apartment? 


URSU LA. 
My miſtreſs is fond of ſinging; and in truth 
ſhe has need of it. 


LEWIS. 
How ſo? who is ſhe? 


URSUL A. 

A young orphan, happy amongſt the misfor- 
tunes ſhe has experienced, to have received 
from nature a good voice, which ſhe now turns 
to her advantage—formerly, indeed, ſhe was 
too rich to have occaſion for it. 


* LEWIS. 
And how happens it that ſhe is not ſo now? 


URSUL A. 

A fooliſh love affair occaſioned her being 
ſinherited by an obſtinate father—but to 
ſhorten the matter, ſhe was in love with a gen- 

tleman, 
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tleman, who, finding her going to be ſacti. 
ficed to another, killed his rival in a duel, 


LEWIS, 


O Heavens !— And what followed? 


URSUL A, 
Her father ſhut her up in a convent, and was 
ſo enraged, that when he died, he left her 
without a farthing. 


LEWIS. 

Unhappy attachment !—But one word more, 
fair damſel—pray tell me her name, 

URSULA, 

Lord what a number of queſtions !—Signor, 

your ſervant. (goes in.) 
LEWIS. 

Stay, one moment, for Heaven's ſake — 
What, gone ?2—Wretch that I am! what re- 
compenſe can I make to her? How can I al- 
leviate the ills that I have occaſioned thee, 
unhappy Clara! 

Enter Beatrix from the Door. 
BEATRIX, 


You are right, Signor, Clara is her name ſure 
enough. | 


LEWIS 


Then pray, good woman— 
BEATRIX 
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Arn. 
Good woman! Very pretty, truly. 
LEWIS. 
I aſk your pardon----do not refuſe me one re- 
queſt—allow me to ſee your miſtreſs, 


BEATRIX, 
I cannot do any ſuch thing.— ! wiſh you a 
good day; Signor, your ſervant. | 


LEWIS. 
Stop, ſtop; one queſtion more, and I have 
done—Does ſhe know one Don Pedro? Is he in 
love with her ? 
BEATRIKX. 
In love! What a thing to aſk l. How can 
we know a man's heart ? 


LEWIS. 

Oh! I ſee it, and have no doubt it is re- 
turned, —Yes, yes, his ſhewing me her picture 
this morning is proof enough. Oh! I'm diſ- 
trated ! Let me go into the houſe. 

BEATRIX, 


Indeed you ſeem ſo, and therefore I may as 
well keep you out. (ſhutting the door and going 


in.) 


LEWIS. 


What ſhall I do? ſhall I force my way into 
| the 
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the houſe and diſcover myſelf? Alas! would 
not that add to the injuries I have already done | 
her? No, no; I'll go to Don Pedro inſtantly, 
and make him explain this matter—and if | 
don't find him ready | 

Enter Bernardo in boots. 


BERNARDO. 
Ready! Yes, Sir, all is ready, 
LEWIS (beſitaling). 
Are we always to be rivals ? 


BERNARDO. 
Sir, I ſay every thing is ready. 
LEWIS (not minding Bernardo). 


I'm diſtracted to know which way to act. 


B ER NAR Do. 
Oh! there are but two. either go, or diſmiſs 
the horſes. | 
LEWIS. 
Had I in the morning, indeed 
BERNAR D 0. 
It would have been better, I think, for it 
grows late. 
LEWIS. 
But then the obſcurity 


BERNARD® 
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BERNARD 0, 
There is a moon, Sir. 

itly, 
if I 


LEWIS. 
At all events, I will be certain Don Pedro 
hall explain it—PlI go therefore—(gorng) 
BERNARD 0, 8 
That's right. Hark forward there . Horſes 
immediately. (cracking his whip.) 
LEWIS (ſlarting). 
Hey ! where are you going ? 
BERNARD 0. 
To ride before your honour to Madrid, 


LEWIS. 
Go to the Devil J have no occaſion for you. 


[ Exit Don Lewis. 
ls BERNARD Oo (alone), 

The Devil! ſure he can't be going without 
me, and leaving me to my wife (enter Beatrix) 


= talk of the Devil and his imps 


| B EAT RIX. 
t So, you thought you were going to leave me? 
= ha, ha ! booted for the purpoſe, hey? 


BERNARD 0. 
Umph! and a very good purpole too. 


BEATRINX. 
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B EATRIxX. 

But probably you will have no occaſion for 
them. Go and tell your maſter that the young 
actreſs wants to ſpeak to him on buſineſs—go, 
immediately. 

BERNARD o. 


Probably I may, and probably I may not; | 


as I think proper. 


| BEATRIX. 

Hey day! What's the meaning of all this? 

Come, my dear Bernardo. 
BERNARDO. 

Hah ! my dear !—don't dear me, I ſay; TI} 
have no ſuch doing—nothing is ſo bad as love 
out of ſeaſon—'tis like—'tis like l can't think 
what——Oh! a flap of the face from a hand 
like alabaſter (aide). [ Exeunt, 


Free 


SCENE III. 


Clara's new apartments, elegantly furniſhed ; Uſula 
comes forward in her own dreſs. 
URSUL A, 
Ay, now I appear as I ought to do—a pro- 
per, good-looking gentleu oman.— Well, I won- 


der how women can wiſh to ape the men, or 
think 


Ul 
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think it becoming to imitate their manners; 
if ever I make a conqueſt, which I have no 
doubt but I ſhall, I'll truſt, I am reſolved, 
to the force of my own charms. 


Enter Clara, elegantly dreſſed as a woman, Beatrix 
following. 
EL A'S A; 
Well, Urſula, you ſeem happy at the change 
of your dreſs, 


URSULA. 

Yes, Ma'am ; I hope we ſhall never change 
it again; for my part, I am for remaining as I 
am all the reſt of my life; at leaſt, till I am 
married, 


BEATRIKX. 

You mean all the reſt of your life then, I 
believe ; but I hope, Ma'am, now Don Lewis 
ſeems ſo very unhappy on your account, you 
will pronounce his pardon immediately. 


CL AA | 
Indeed but 1 ſhall not; I muſt be certain 
that intereſt has no ſhare in his affection before 
[ undeceive him. 


URSUL A. 
You are more cruel than I could be, I am 
ſure I could not keep any gentleman in ſuſpenſe. 


'F BESATARIK. 
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BEATRIX, 
True, Urſula, for you are always ready with 
an anſwer, 
URSULA. 
And ſo are other people with a—— 


BEATRI X. 
But you will ſurely rate Don Lewis (a kneck- 
ing beard)—ay, there he is; if you will rate 
him, I ſay, Ma'am, you muſt do it before he 
is your huſband, or you may not be able to do 
it afterwards. (knocking again.) 
CLARA. 
Go! and be ſure that every thing is prepared 
— Urſula, you may go too. 
[ Exeunt Beatrix and Urſula. 
I confeſs I feel myſelf flattered when I think of 
the difficult part I have to act. 


Enter Don Lewis. 


LEWIS (Harting). 
"Tis ſhe! and I am undone, 
| CL AR A 
Don Lewis, your moſt obedient. You ſeem 
diſpleaſed to find me at Seville. 


"SW 1k 
May I yet believe my eyes ? Is this Clara 
whom I ſo lately remember at Madrid? 
CLARA 
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CLARA. 
I confeſs you find me in a different ſituation 
ſrom what I formerly enjoyed; and as my cir- 


cumſtances are changed, your paſſion has chang- _ 


ed alſo. 
LEWIS. 


Cruel Clara! I once thought that I poſſeſſed 
your heart, the only good I ever valued; the 
reſt were the gifts of fortune, and the loſs of 
them not worth lamenting. 


CLAR A 
Such language from Don Lewis aſtoniſhes 
me not a little; reproach but ill becomes the 
evilty—and I ſhould, at leaſt, meet with your 
pardon, who have followed your example. 


L2WiSs. 
What do I hear? Is this to inſult me? 


CLARA. 

Not in the leaſt, Don Lewis; have not wo- 

men the ſame right to be inconſtant as the 

men? Is it proper that your love ſhould be 

allowed wings, whilſt we are encumbered with 

the fatigue of being faithful? No, Sir, I pro- 

teſt againſt ſuch unnatural diſtinctions, and for 

my part I confeſs — 

LEWIS, 

Madam, there is no occaſion; I already 

11 know 
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know it all. Yes, Clara, I am already inform- 
ed that you love Don Pedro—he himſelf avows 
it. 

CLARA. 

What has he avowed? be explicit, Don 
Lewis—ſay-—did he boaſt his ſucceſs with 
nie: 

LEWIS. 
No, he never did. (Clara ſiniles.) Do you 
then inſult my miſery ? 'tis too much; III 
ſly to my rival, and inform him what a fickle 
heart he poſſeſſes; I will tell him—yes, Ma- 
dam, I will tell him that, ſpite of the paſſion 
you now profeſs for him, you once loved me. 


| "BW Y 

You may fave yourſelf the trouble, for he 
already knows it. 

LEWIS. 
And does he, dares he, Madam, triumph in 
the victory? 
CLARA, 
But, Don Lewis 
| LEWIS. 

Madam, Madam, it is too much: I will not 
tamely give up my right; this ſword ſhall de- 
termine which of us has the better claim to 
your affections. (drawing his fevord.) 

Euler 
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Enter Beatrix baſtily. 


B EAT RIX. 
Oh, Ma' am! all is over with us—fly, Sir, fly 
beſeech you. 


LEWIS. 


Fly? Wherefore ?. 


BEATRIX, 
O, Sir, I am frightened out of my wits: 
Don Pedro has overheard all that you have 
ſaid, 


CLAR As 
Heavens ! 


LEWIS. 
Be compoſed, Madam ; let him come, I will 
meet his reſentment. (gorng.) 


CLARA. 
Stay, Don Lewis, ſtay I conjure you : Beatrix, 
you may leave us. 
[ Exit Beatrix, 
My wretched ſituation indeed— 


LEWIS. 
Mention it not; were that all, I ſhould have 
reaſon to rejoice. The diſparity of fortune 
being removed, I could then convince you that 
my love had you alone for its object. 
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144. 
But then the world 
LEWIS, 
I deſpiſe it; and were my ſentiments chang- 
ed with your fortune, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, 
No, Clara, intereſt never had a ſhare in my at- 


tachment. 
CLARK 4. 


Ah, Don Lewis ! 
LEWIS (kneeling). 

And can you forget your firſt attachment ? 
can you— — 
Enter Beatrix with a variety of Muſicians, Dancers, 

in white coctades, Sc. Sc. 
| BEATRIX, 
Walk in, gentlemen and ladies walk in, 
LEWIS. 
Heavens ! who are all theſe ? 


BEATRIKX, 
Company invited to Don Pedro's nuptials, 
LEWIS. 
Nuptials ! heaven and earth! his nuptials? 
Enter Bernardo. 
BERNARD O. 
Sir, the poſtillions are ſwearing ſadly. Pray 


Sir, make haſte. 
4 LEWIS, 
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| LEWIS, 
Nuptials —l'll go this inſtant, and 


BERNARD 0, 
Yes, Sir, pray do, I'm tired of waiting. 


LEWIS, 
No; PII wait till Don Pedro comes muſt 
ſee him at leaſt, 


BEATRINX, 
That you may do eaſily ; for he is here in 
the room. 


LEWIS, 

How ! 

CLARA. 

Yes, Don Lewis, I and Don Pedro are the 
ſame perſon ; I am at once the miſtreſs and the 
friend of the man I love; and to convince you 
of it, there is the picture which I ſhewed you 
this morning. 


LEWIS. 
T live again! Oh! I ſee it all; every thing 
is now plain, 
CLARA, 
And there, Don Lewis, - there is my hand 
I am now convinced of your attachment; T, 
and my fortune are yours, The pretended 
T4 loſs 
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loſs of it, was merely to try the diſintereſted- 
neſs of your affeftion. (Don Lewis kiſjes ber 
hand in tranſport.) 


BERNAR DO. 

What then, is Don Pedro a woman after all ? 
Zounds, it is poſſible that I may not be what! 
think J am. 

BEATRIX (to Bernardo). 
Go and aſk your woman in the veil, go. 
BERNARD 0. 
What, did you know her ? 


B EAT RIxX. | 

O yes; the quinteſſence of perfection, with 

her dear little feet; come, one peep at that 

ſweet inviſible face—fie, fie, Bernardo, what 
excuſe can you make to me, hey? 


BERNARD 0, 

Why faith, my dear wife, I ſcarce know what 

to ſay; but if you will meet me on the ram- 

parts this evening, hey? to be ſure I ama 

ſneaking, inivelling creature but, one kiſs 

more ! Oh yes, with all my heart. (zmitating 
<vhat was ſaid in a former ſcene. 
BEATRIK.* 

So you fancy that I did not know you, 

puppy? 


B ER NAR PDO. 
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BERNARDO. 
Damn it then, I am a man again—Huzza, 


God ſave the king! huzza! 


CLAR A, 
Come, come, we have all of us had our er- 
ors; but this evening we'll forget and forgive 


them all. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


M E N. 


SIR Goos ECA GARLAND. 
SIR GREGORY GIZZZAR PD 
MR. MAc-HEN ECK 
CAPTAIN MALONEY 

O Coc-ir 

CREOLE 

JusTice BoN Dun 
PATRICE 


. to 


LADY GARLAND 
MRS. MAc-HENPECK 
MATILDA 

LADY SHELANEY 
LANDLADY 


WAIT ERS, &c. &c. &c. 
SCENE, BAT R. 


1 
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C7 I. 
SCENE. A Room at an Inn. 


Enter Captain Maloney, and his ſervant Patrick 


with a Portmanteau on his ſhoulder. 


SERVANT, 
_ I lay the baggage down here, Sir 


CAPTAIN. 

No, you raſcal you; do you think I ſhall 
ſay in ſuch a room as this? Where's the land- 
lord ? 

SERVANT, 

I am afraid, Sir, we ſhan't eaſily get a better; 

for 
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for the houſe ſeems pretty well filled already, lt 
and there is a ſtage juſt drove in, crammed up Fin 
to the top—eight within, twelve without, and 
fix in the baſker, beſides two ſucking children WM I. 
as Jap paſſengers, and a fat cook on the box WM com 
with the coachman. I left them ſtruggling to. Wl ce 
gether who ſhould get into the entry firſt, ſo fee 
that it 1s well your honour is before hand with raiſe 
them. Frar 
| CAPTAIN, | 
Well then, lay the cloak bag down here, and y 
now go and wait till the diligence arrives, and 


remember what I gave you to deliver; (ſervant = 
going) —but hark ye, ſirrah, hold yourſelf in bag 
readineſs to ſet off whenever I want you—at a | 
minute's warning. 
SERVAN T (leaving the portmantean), 8 
Yes, Sir. [ Exit Servant, ; | 
o OG f (ſpeaking as be enters). 5 
| Is your maſter here, Patrick ? 
SERVAN T. \ 
Yes, Sir, here he is. (/hewing him in, and then 
exit.) 
o COG=-1T, | 4 


Ah, Jack! you here? Who would have but 


thought it? Iam heartily glad to fee you for mu 
ö all 


N. 
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yl that; but I expected you were recruiting at 
Wincheſter, 
| CAPTAIN. 
There you were miſtaken, Frank, for I am 
ome here to recruit; not with a drum and a 
krjeant, but with a whiſper in alady's ear, and 


ifee to her chambermaid ; that is the way I | 


niſe volunteers. But now let me aſk you, 
Frank, what may have brought you here ? 


o OO r. 

What brought me into this room was ſeeing 
jou get out of your poſt-chaiſe ; and what 
brought me to Bath was—why, faith, I don't 
know whether I can tell you that. 


CAPTAIN, 

Why ? What the devil you are not aſhamed 
of yourſelf ? An intrigue, I ſuppoſe ; but I 
hope it is ſomething that does you credit, ſome- 
thing faſhionable—ſome man's wife— 


O COG-1T, 
Why—yes it is a man's wife, to be ſure, 


CAPTAIN. 
Zounds ! then, why all this heſitation? 


but then her diſtinction—her name, Frank; I 


muſt know that too: 9 


9 


@ COG-1IT, 
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o c OoG r. 

No, there you muſt excuſe me—I beg you 
will. 

CAPTAIN. 

I only alk it for her own ſake, that we may 
ſteer clear of each other; for it would be a 
curſed unfortunate were we to run foul of each 
other, as we did at Brighthelmſtone. Poor Lady 
Languiſh has been an uſeleſs veſſel ever ſince; 
but come now, Frank, be honeſt, and betray 
her. | 

o OG r. 

Why then—but you'll be ſilent—ſhe is the 
wife of a limb of the law, from the North; | 
expect them here every moment, for I have 
been waiting their arrival theſe two hours; 
here are my orders for duty, and I arrived laſt 
night to put them in execution ; the lady is a 
bona roba, I aſſure you, and pretty amorous, 
conſidering where ſhe comes from; as for 
her huſband—but here, this letter will give a 
better idea of him than I can. (giving the letter 
to Maloney.) 


CAPTAIN. 
Ay, ay—let us have it. (reads.) 


c My dear Frank, 


« J have at length perſuaded my lawyer to 
« yilit 
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« yiſit Bath, to forſake his courts, and leave 
« his own dear brats behind him, I can ſee, 
« however, that he is not above half recon- 
« ciled to this ſcheme ; ane would imagine, 
my dear fellow, he had ſome idea of our 
meeting. I cannot reſiſt the temptation of 
giving you a little ſketch of him, as he is now 
© ſitting before me, Conceive his figure, with 
the embelliſhment of a red woollen cap, a 4 
pair of ungartered ſtockings hanging about 
@ his ſlippers, a black waiſtcoat covered with 
„ ſnuff, and a plaid night-gown. In this de- 
© licate diſhabille is he fitting, with his legs 
G acroſs the fire at breakfaſt: and when I re- 
* preſent to him his appearance, he pats my 
« cheek, and tells me he is ſure I love him 
* equally the ſame in every thing. Adieu, 
my deareſt Frank! I mean to examine with 
you the truth of what he ſays.” 
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CAPTAIN (folding up the letter). 
Well, I ſee this lawyer will be a very happy 
man; but pray, how is he likely to receive the 
tonour you mean to confer upon him? 
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his wife, and has that happy opinion of her, 
that he would not believe his own eyes. But 
now tell me, worthy Sir, what has brought you 
to this place? 


an 


CAT IA 1 I 


A very charitable plan, I can aſſure you. 


SS © O G - I T. 
Of relieving your own neceſſities, Jack? 


CAPTAIN. ye 
No; thoſe of a poor little girl---the daughter c0 
of a poulterer, and Knight of the city of Lon- th 
don: Her only companions, as yet, have been En 
her father's chickens. I danced with her at a 
Lord Mayor's Ball, and the child gave me the 
hiſtory of her life before we had danced down | 
the firſt dance; in which I diſcovered two * 
let 
at her own diſpoſal; and, ſecondly, that ſhe 
had no objection to my perſon. In conſequence 
of this I am come down here, to ſee what ad- 
vantage I can make of her, By this time, I 
ſhould imagine, they muſt be arrived, for her 
father, whoſe appetite is his God, comes down 
every year to eat out his Chriſtmas.---But hark, 
I hear the ſound. of coaches Lo! the hour ( 


of dar 


er, 
ut 
ou 
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of attack approaches“ (/ings),—S0 to our poſts 
and away. [ Exeunt. 

SCENE ll. 


The Bar. Lendlady rings. 


LANDLADY. 

Hark ye, John, Thomas, Betty, why don't 
ye ſtir? are you all dead? There is the ſtage 
come, and the paſſengers can't get out without 
the ſteps. 

Enter Juſtice Bondum, with a blunderbuſs, piſtols, 
and hanger. 
JUSTICE 

No luck this bout; but we muſt try another 
turn,—Hollo! Landlady—when does the ſtage 
et out again for London? 


LAN DLAPD x. 
This evening, Sir. 


„ JOESDLO Be 
This evening!—At what hour has the man 
on the pye-ball mare attacked the ſtages? 


LANDLADY, 


dark. 
U 2 JUSTICE, 
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JUSTICE. 
Then ſet down a place for Juſtice Bondum, 


LANDLADY. 
For whom, Sir? 
JUSTICE. 
Why have you never heard of me? were you 
never at the office? Don't you remember me— 
examining highwaymen? 


Enter Waiter haſtily. 


WAITER. 
Oh! yes Sir, he's juſt taken 


JUSTICE, 
Taken! Taken! damn it! that's unfortunate 
—by whom? 
_£ * 3 & > 
He was ſo hard preſſed, he was obliged to 


quit his horſe, and was taken in a man trap, 
as he was croſſing Alderman Pippin's orchard, 


JUSTICE. 
A man trap. Oh! a man trap can get no 
reward. (afide.)—You are ſure it was a man 
trap, walter? 
WAITE Re. 


Siu. 


JUSTICE 
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Jus rien. 

Well then, as that is the caſe, I ſhall ſet him 
free, and take him myſelf ſome other time. 
(aſide. ) [ Exit Juſtice. 
(Enter ſeveral different characters, who unload 

themſelves of concealed money, and aſſiſt each 

other in doing it—bleſs themſelves from eſcaping 
being robbed, &c. &c. and then croſſing the 
ſtage go out. 

LANDLADY. 

Harry, Tom, Will! don't you ſee a chaiſe 
at the door? Why don't you leave the ſtage 
and wait on the gentlefolks ? 


Enter Waiter, ſbewing in Mr. and Mrs. M*Hen- 
peck, as from a journey. 


O 


Ite 


WAITER. 
This way, Sir; this way, Sir; very good ac- 
commodation, Sir. 


LANDLADY. 

Welcome to Bath, Sir: Ma'am, your moſt 
opedient, I hope you have had a pleaſant 
journey ? | 


an 
W I.F Eo 


Tolerable, Madam. 


HUSBAND, 


Tolerable, lovey !----damn'd bad-—Why we 
W1 were 
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were over · turned, head over heels, and were | 
pulled out of the chaiſe by the feer, aye ? | | 


WIr E. 
Huſh, huſh; Mr. M Henpeck, hold your 
tongue.— Pray, Ma'am, (to the Landlady) is | 
there much company here this ſeaſon? | 


LANDLADY. 
Rather thin at preſent, Ma'am ;—nobody of 
much conſequence as yet—a few Iriſh Peers, 
- and two Scotch Baronets. 


HUSBAN D. 
A few Scotch Baronets ! and pray, Maiſtreſs 
Lonladie, do ye reckon them of nae conlc- 
- quence ? 
WIFE (to her huſband). 


My dear, put your wig even, or I ſhall be 
aſhamed of you. You have always ſuch a 
ſtrange head. 


HUSBAND. 
Yes, I wull, my lovey.----Is it reight noow? 
Oney thing to be agreeable in your eyes. 


WIr E. 
Don't talk nonſenſe ; but aſk the landlady 
what entertainments are going forward at pre- 


I wonder I don't ſee Frank O Cog-it; 
| he 


ſent, 


1 
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be promiſed to be here in waiting for us. 
(aſide). 
HUSBAN D. 

Eih, eih, Maiſtreſs Lonladie ; my ſpouſe ſays 
reight—hoow do the people ſpind their teime, 
that lovey and I may amuſe ourſals here? for 
you mun ken, we have left our lettle faamily 
behind us. 


LANDLADY., 


Why, Sir, there are various amuſements 
you can never be at a loſs how to ſpend your 
time. There are concerts, balls, cards. I ſup- 
poſe you love cards. I'm fure, Sir, you look as 
if you did. 

HUSBAN p. 


Do I'-No, you miſtak; I dinna ken one 
ace fra another. But how ſerious you look, 
Grizzey ! (looking after his wife) J dare ſay you 
were thenking o' lettle Sandy—Weel, in troth 
he's a ſweet babie, and our eldeſt born. 


WIr E. 
No, no, I was thinking of ſomething elſe — 
Don't talk of your children in publick, 'tis fo 
vulgar, (to bim). 


U 4 LAN D- 
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LATDLAD Y. 


publick breakfaſts. 


HUSBAN D, 
Publick breakfaſts !.-. Why I am never fet to 
be ſeen befor twelve o'clock. Lord, my lovey, 
what a pity it es we did na” breng lettle Lexey 
with us; ſhe es ſo fond o' dreſſing in a morning, 
{to her. 


WIFE. 

You are ſo low, Mr. M*Henpeck.—Ma'am, 

(to the Landlady) J hope you don't mind what 

my huſband ſays—he's only joking with you; 
he's equally fit to be ſeen at all times, 


LANDLADY. 

And then, Sir, there are publick muſic 
meetings; and there are two famous Italian 
ſingers— that the ladies all go to- the ſubſcrip- 
tion 1s only thirty guineas. 

HUSBAN D, 

Thirty gueneas, Ma'am! the Devil Lord, 
lovey, did you ever hear fic an extravagant 
Why, lovey, what are you looking at ? Ab! 
noow I ken, you are thenking o' lettle Frank. 


WIFE 


arc 


xey 
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WIFE. 
Why, really, to confeſs the truth, I was 
thinking of Frank——O Cog-it. (aſide.) 


HUSBAN D, 
Ah! peur chield, hoow fond he is o' you ! I 


weſh he was here, 


WIFE. 
So do I, I aſſure you. 


| LANDLADY. 

But Sir, the principal thing of all, is a mu- 
ical meeting that coſts you nothing at all; it is 
held at a little village not far from hence, and 
a prize is given to the beſt performer in the 
aſembly, which conſiſts of ladies and gentle- 
men, 


HUSBAN p. 
Ay, ay; a vara pleaſant performance - but 
they dinna aw perform together, do they? 


LANDLADY. 

No, Sir; one perſon only at a time. The houſe 
z open this day -I expect cards of invitation 
for all my ſtrangers of quality and will take 
care to keep two for you and your lady, Sir. 


HUSBAN D. 
I am much obliged to you, Madam but 
noow, 
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noow, let me ſee a room where lovey and ] con 
ſleep. | 
LANDLADY, 
Yes, Sir; this way, Sir; the chambermaid 
will ſhew you. 


HUSBAND, 


That's weel, for I am vara cautious in that 
particular. I'll gang wi' the chambermaid 
then, lovey, and leave you here—you'll waic 
here an enſtant, lovey. 


LANDLAD x. 
Sir, I'll ſhew you myſelf. | Exeunt together, 


WIFE (alone). 
Heigh ho! I wiſh I could ſee O Cog - ĩt any 
where. 


o COG-1T (coming from behind), 

Behold him here—(ſhe ſcreams faintly) But 
huſh, for Heaven's ſake, you'll bring back your 
huſband.-----I arrived here laſt night, all eager- 
neſs to meet you, and have been watching an 
opportunity—The Devil, here's your huſband 
I have overheard every thing, and will be at 
the muſic meeting this evening. Adieu! (Keel 


and kiſſes her hand. [ Exit O Cog-it. 


Enter 
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Enter M*Henpeck. 


HUSBAN D. Ny 


Laird, lovey, I thought I heard you ſcream 10 
What the Devil was that fallow doing 11 
there? pf 

3 t; 

Only a waiter buckling my ſhoe ; he buckled > 

4; 


it a little too tight. 


r 
-— RO , * 


HUSBAND, 
An impudent doggie. I dare ſay he would 


ha' been glad to ha' taken ony leberties with 
you,—1'1l do it for you miſal another time. 


CSS, 
13 CO 
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WIr x. 
O, Mr. M Henpeck, don't expoſe yourſelf.— 
What ſignifies whether you or he do it? 
Enter Landlady. 


LAN DLA D. 

Well, Sir, I have prepared your room; but 
won't. you walk in? Perhaps you would wiſh to 
have ſomething—pray, Sir, look into the larder 
—pray, Ma'am, do. 

HUSBAND. 

Ay, thar's true, ſhew us into a room then, 

and let us ha ſomething to eat. 


% 


HOSTLER (from without ). 
Shew the company in, waiter, 
Enter 
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Enter Sir Gregory Gizzard, and his daughter 
Matilda. 


SIR GREGORY. 


Eat, eat! Who was that talked of eating 


there ?—Hoh! hoh! I let me ſpeak 
to you firſt, 
LANDLADY (to the waiter). 
Shew the Goat to this gentleman and lady, 
[ Exeunt waiter, and Mr. and Mrs, M. Henpecl. 
What did you pleaſe to want, Sir ? 
SIR GREGORY. 
What have you in the larder, Landlady ? 
Any thing nice and ſavoury? Any thing that! 
could have before dinner, by way of getcing me 


an appetite ?. Have you taken care of the plo- | 


ver's eggs, Matilda? (t his daughter.) 


MATILDA. 
Lord! papa thinks cf nothing but his belly. 
Caſide.) Indeed, Sir, I am afraid they are all 


broken, 


SIR GREGORY, 

If they are, I ſhall break your head, huſſe). 
They were the firſt plover's eggs that have 
been ſent me out of the fens this year, and [I 
would not have loſt the eating of them for fifty 
pounds, 

LANDLADY: 
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LANDLADY. 
O, never mind, Miſs, we have ſome in the 


larder. 


SIR GREGORY. 
Have you? Let me have them immediately, 
for I have ſcarcely eat a mouthful theſe two 


particular directions about them, Landlady, 


LANDLADY. 
I'll go about them myſelf. 


SIR GREGORY. 
That's a good woman; that's a good woman. 
[ Exit Landlady. 


And now, Matilda, come here; don't be ſtar- 
ing and gaping at every body you ſee, but at- 
tend to what I ſay. . Vou are now, Matilda, 
in a ſtrange place, and—a—ſtrange place 
muſt be new to you, 


MATILD A, 
To be ſure, papa. 


$1R GREGORY. 

I have ſeen the world, and know this from 
experience now you may think to behave as 
you have been uſed to do in Leadenhall- mar- 
ket; but it won't do, it won't do, child—for 
ere you may be reputed, probably, to be a for- 

tune, 
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tune, and the men will be all after you for it— 
bur they are all cheats, and you muſt not believe 


a word they ſay to you. 
MATILD A, 


me ? 


SIR GREGORY. 

Why no—to be ſure not.— Fifty idle puppies 

will tell you they are in love with you, to get 

your fortune, and then laugh at you for be- 

lieving them.—So I tell you again, all men are 
cheats. 


MATILD A. 
If that is the caſe, papa, how do I know but 
you are cheating me now? 
SIR GREGORY. 
Becauſe I can get nothing by it. 
Enter Fiſhwoman, with a baſket upon her head, 
ciying. 
Fp ISHW OMAN. 
Dories— John Dories!—any dories wanted 
to- day? 
SIR GREGORY, 
Yes, yes—Here, you dory, you, bring your 
fiſh here; let us have a look at them. 


FIS H- 
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FISHWOM AN. 

Yes, your honour, do but handle them—as 
frm as a rock, and as ſweet as a violet Pray, 
Miſs, come look, it will do your heart good, 


STIR GREGORY. 
Pogh !—Don't talk to her, woman; ſhe don't 
know fiſh from fleſh. 


FISHWOM AN. 
Then 'tis high time ſhe ſhould, Sir.And 
t ſhan't be my fault if ſhe don't. (a/ide.) 


SIR GREGORY. 

Here, give me hold of that fat one there— 
What a fine fellow he is!—ſo!—( Examines it 
for ſome time; in the mean while the Fiſhwoman 
makes figns to Miſs, and gives her a letter. )— 
Well, I never ſee one of theſe dories but it 
puts me in mind of poor Quin.—Ay, he was 
a great man, and underſtood the art of living 
well—W hat would he give for a ſlice of one of 
them now ! 5 

FISH WOMAN (to Miſs). 
Am TI to carry any anſwer to the Captain? 


MATILDA, 
No, no. 
SIR GREGORY. 
Here, you fiſhwoman, take this ſweet crea- 
4 ture; 
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ture; I ſhall fall in love with it elſe.— Why, 
child, what's that paper you have got there? 


MATILDA, 

Only, Sir—a—a—paper, this woman has 
given me (putting it in her pocket). Only a liſt, 
papa, of the fiſh- days. 

SIR GREGORY. 

Then take care you keep it—it will be very 
ſerviceable to me; but I believe I had beſt keep 
it myſelf, 


MATILDA, 
No, papa; I'll take very great care of it, I 
aſſure you, 
| SIR GREGORY. 

Care of it—Ay, if it was a love letter I 
ſuppoſe you would take care enough of it—but 
come, good woman, carry that dory in, and 
bid the cook dreſs it for dinner. | Exit Fiſhwoman. 
As for you, Matilda, you may go and take a 
walk in the garden, and I'll go and eat my eggs. 

[ Exeunt ſeverally. 


COYLE SSINTITETD 


SCENE III. A Garden belonging to the lin. 
Enter Captain Maloney. 


CAPTAIN. 


I have been watching her ever ſince ſhe 
came, 
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came, and I think I ſaw her turn towards this 
garden, and yet ſhe is not here. Where the 
devil can ſhe be? Thele girls give one more 
trouble than they are worth—nothing, faith, 
but the patience of an Iriſhman is equal to 
them. Surely ſhe 1s not gone back again before 


ſhe is got here—oh ! no, here ſhe comes, here 


ſhe comes—ſo! I will conceal myſelf, and 
ſurpriſe her. (retires.) 


Enter Miſs Gizzard, 


MISS GIZZARD. 

O gemini! how happy I am that I have got 
away from my papa !—and now for my dear 
Iriſhman's letter. (zaking it out of her pocket.) 
I've only read it once over as yet—-O my dear 
letter! (kifing it) What a genteel hand he 
writes! „My deareſt angel”—there's a ſweet 
fellow“ juſt got to Bath!“ hope to ſee 
you immediately” —*< your old glutton of a 
papa”—ſo he is, ſo he is —© never be happy 
till I ſee you.” —Nor I you, my dear, ſweet, 
ſweet, ſweet, ſweet, ſweet, (kifiing the letter.) 


Maleney comes from behind, and runs up to her. 
CAPTAIN. 
Sweet Maloney! (and kiſſes ber.) 


MATILD 4. 
O heavens ! 
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| CAPTAIN. 
What, I muſt ſtop your mouth again, muſt I? 


MISS GIZZARD, 

Pray, Mr. Maloney, be quiet; you Iriſhmen 
are ſo impudent, one can't open one's mouth; 
though I called you ſweet, I did not mean you 
ſhould overhear me. 


CAPTAIN, 

Why now, my dear crater, you are not 
aſhamed of ſaying any thing to my face behind 
my back ; and therefore, my dear, as you have 
given your opinion openly, don't conceal it any 
longer. 

MISS GIZZARD. 

Well then, Maloney, ſince I have been fo in- 
diſcreet, I hope you won't take any advantage 
of it. 

ran. 

Advantage! What advantage can I take that 
won't be mutual? Will I not give up myſeli for 
you? W ould I not ſooner live with you upon a 
potatoe than be the lord lieutenant of Ireland? 


MISS GIZZARD. 
I can't believe you, Maloney. 
CAPTATN. 


What reaſon have you to doubt of it, my 
| dear 
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dear girl? Have I not ridden poſt from London 
at the hazard of my neck ? Did I not ſwear to 
you that I would love nobody elſe, when I ſl 
ſaw you, a month ago, (an age, in a paſſion like 
mine)? And now, will you, can you refuſe me, 
my dear Miſs Gizzard, the reward of all my 
crouble ? 


MISS GIZZARD. 
What do you mean, Mr. Maloney? what 
reward ? Lord, my papa will be coming, and I 
muſt get dreſſed to go to the Muſico. 


CAPTAIN, 
Talk not to me of Muſicos, my cruel angel ! 
Let us waſte no time on ſuch fooleries. Did you 
not promiſe to make me yours? 


MISS G1ZZARD. 
To be ſure I did promiſe you; you have a 
bewitching tongue. Well then, I do—love 
vou, Maloney. 


CAPTAIN. 

But what ſignifies talking of love, unleſs 
you give me a proof of it? Come then, fly 
with me inſtantly, and I'll ſoon find a prieſt; 
there's a Welch parſon at all-fours in the room, 
and he ſhall unite us. Will you conſent ? 
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MISS GIZ Z ARD. 
Lord, what ſignifies my anſwering ? there's 
no ſtanding againſt you, Maloney. 


CAPTAIN, 
Thank, thank you, my deareſt girl ; let me 
ſeal our union on your lips. (kifes her) Oh! 


. I could devour you. 


SIR GREGORY, 
Hollo! who's that ſo voracious there? (from 


without.) 
MISS GIZZARD, 


Bleſs me, my Papa! 
CAPTAIN, 
Oh! I'll humour him. 


Enter Sir G. Gizzard. 
SIR GREGORY. 
Who's that talks of devouring here ? 
CAPTAIN (going up to Sir Gregory). 
Sir, I underſtand you love eating. 
SIR GREGORY. 
And what 1s that to you ? 


| CAPTAIN. 

Becauſe, Sir, I am a French cook, and ſhould 
be glad to ſerve you; I dreſs turtle a-la- mode 
de France; calipaſh and calipec, fiſh, ſoups, 
fricaſees, frogs, mice and muſhrooms. I live 

with 
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with Madame Bongout, and prepare dinners 


both at home and abroad; ſo, Sir, I have the 
honour to be your moſt obſequious, devoted, 
humble ſervant. [ Exit, bowing. 
SIR GREGORY, 
Why, zounds! what is this man? who is 
this man? where the devil did he come from? 
what has a cook to do in a garden ? 


MISS GIZZARD. 
Lud! papa, about his buſineſs I ſuppoſe. 


SIR GREGORY. 

About your buſineſs, I ſuppoſe, you huſſey 
you; but I'll take care and have no more ſuch 
fellows about you; he ſeems a ſuſpicious cha- 
raſter, and no more of a cook than I am.—Buc 
who is he? I'm ſure he's no cook by his ſmell, 

MISS GIZZARD, 

Dear papa, I can't ſay. 

SIR GREGORY, 

You won't ſay, you mean; but to morrow 
you pack off to your mother in Leadenhall- 
market; ſo, get in huſſey, and dreſs yourſelf ; 
you muſt go with me to the Muſico this after- 
noon, but it ſhall be the laſt entertainment you 


ſhall ever go to at Bath—there, get you in— 
get you in. [ Exit Matilda. 
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| SIR GREGORY (alone). 

What an unhappy dog am I ! with a irony 
conſtitution, afluent circumſtances, and a vi- 
gorous ſtomach, I can't exiſt in London, for 
my wife; and when I come to Bath, the land 
of good living, where I expected to enjoy hap- 
pineſs, and dine comfortably, I find my only 
daughter in the embraces af a cook, Ah! 1 
wiih I was fairly rid of them both, and then I 
ſhould be able to eat in peace and quietneſs. 

| [ Exit Sir Gregory, 
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SCENE IV. Mr. Creele's Lodgings; be. f- 
ting under the hands of bis French Valit de 
Chambre; fix other Servants in rich Iiverics 


attending. 
CC x-B OL Bo 


How dreſſa my hair now, Chinon ? 


CHINION., 
Oh! Monſicur, var well, fort bien. There 


be var ſtrong curl by nature. 


CREOLE. 
Aye, me know a that, you raſcal ; but is it 
grow behind ? 


CHINION, 
No, mi Lor, it be as ſhort as this—but me 


have de remedie for dat—de fauſſe queue. 
| 2 CREOLE, 
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CREOLE. 
Ah! but you dog, how doa the top ?—the 
toupce ? 
CHINION, 
Charmant, mi Lor; it be quite in the ton— 
bien frizee, it give the frizeur no pain. 


CREOLE (to one of the ſervants). 
Here you dog! bringa me that glaſs, to ſee 
how me looka. (ſervant brings the glaſs.) 
CHINION, 
Oh! ma foi mi Lor; ſee how the poudre 
do ſet off your face. 
CREOL E, 
Yes, me tinka me ſhall do now. Tinka 
you, Chinion, me ſhall make a the conqueſt of 


the ladies ? 
CHINION. 


Aſſurement, mi Lor; all de Englis ladis will 
fall down before you like the bidet befor de 
chaiſe de poſte. 

CREOLE, 

Why you be de agreeable dog, Chinion ; 

takea that ſuit of clothes there, 
CHINI ON. 

And, mi Lor, you be de kind maiſter, you 

do think of the poor ſervant—de pauvre do- 


meſtique, 
CREOLE. 


Pringa me that gold box—you there—(/er- 
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vant brings à ben) now toucha me up with 
the rouge, Chinion, 

CHINION. 

Ah! then you be as blooming as de lady 
herſelf; all de ladies of qualite now make up 
the face— 

CREOLE (riſing from his ſeat) to his ſervant; 
in turn, 

Harkee me, you dog! bruſha my back— 
there, you raſcal, rubba my ſlee ve - comea here 
you villain, wipea my ſhoe—hah! how do ! 
like to makea the hie man workea from morn- 
ing till night! 

CHINION, 

Certainment, mi Lor—certainment—the ſer- 

vants are made for de Grand Scigneur, like 


you. 
CREOLE (to the other ſervants). 


Now goa about your buſineſs till I want you, 
[ Exeunt ſervants, 
c HINIO V. 

Eh bien, mi Lor; you look var“ handſome 
bien mis to day. Where be your Lorſhip a 
going? 

CREOLE. 

Oh! me go to the ſing-ſong—whata you 

call it, at Lady Garland's, 


CHINION. 
Ah! je comprehend—de Muſico; I wes 
there 
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there miſelf, mi Lor, once. I was dreſſed as 
de fine gentlemen though, and mi Lady Gar- 
and was var glad to ſee me—var glad to ſee 
me, mi Lor ; for I did look like de angel—like 
your Lorſhip ; and then all de compagnie did 
lng the petite chanſon, de little air; but I 
did get the prize, mi Lor, and did fit with the 
ſprig of myrtle, ſur ma tete—as your Lorſhip 
will certatnly do, when you go to-night, 
CREOLE, 


Yes, me knowa that—me ha .got the ſong 
ready, and me wanta only the practice, 


| CHINION. 
Ah! me be var ſeure mi Lor don't want dat; 
you be de prodigie, mi Lor—de black ſwan, 
| | CREOLE. 
What! you dog you ! What, do you calla 
me the black ſwan, you damn dog ? 
CHINION, 
Pardonnez moi, mi Lor; je demand par- 
donne — De black ſwan ! dat is impoſſible z me 


ſpeak var bad Engliſh ; de white ſwan I meant 
tolay, mi Lor—de white ſwan. 


Enter Servant. 


SERVANT, 
Sir, here's Mr. Catguttini to wait upon you. 


CREOLE, 
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CREOLE. 


Oh! what my little muſic maſter ? Sheua 


him up directly, ſhewa him up. (Exit ſervan,) 
Ah! me ſhall now geta the practice; all thy 
me wanta for a ſinger. 


Enter Signor Caigultini. 


CATGUTTINI. 

Servatore, Signor! Speak you Italian? 
CREOLE. 

No; me no ſpeaka Italian. 


"JE TVETDIIN A. 

Then, Sir, I will ſpeak Engliſh ; and non, 
Sir, what are your commands with me? 
am I to flatter myſelf with the honour of in- 
ſtructing ſo accompliſhed a gentleman in the 
ſcience of muſic ? 


CREOLE, 

Me be going to the Muſico this evening, 
to ſinga the ſong, and me wanta a little of 
the Italian air—what you call it? 


CATOVUTTINGS. 


Oh! I underſtand you, the guſto. 


CREOLE. 
The guſto! What is the guſto ? but what 
ſignifies the name, if me no underſtand. Come 
ſhewa me what it is. (Catguttiri ſings.) 
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CATCUTTINTI. 
There, Sir. What do you think of that? 


CREOLE. 
Why, me tinka dat very fine; you muſt cer- 
tinly have a great reputation at this place. 


CATGUTTINT. 

Some tolerable one, I believe; but they don't 
reward merit, Sir, here; no, Sir, London 1s the 
ſoil for your great muſical geniuſſes ; the peo- 
ple of London, Sir, know how to diſtinguiſh 
merit. 


CREOLE, 


Yes, yes, the people of London have a great 
deal of ſenſe. 


CATGUTTINT. 

Ay, Sir, a man may pick up a comfortable 
living there; but here, in this place, no per- 
former can afford above three livery ſervants to 
his table, or to drive above a pair of horſes to 
bis chariot. Oh! Sir, the bad taſte of this place 
is inſufferable; ſounds, Sir, have no effect upon 
them. 


CREOLE. 
Well, but comea you and practiſe mi ſong ; 
teacha me guſto. | 
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CATGUTTINI. 

Would your Lordſhip practiſe it here, or 
retire into the next room to your inſtruments ? 
I have not the leaſt doubt but I ſhall make you 
a very capital performer. 


CREOLE. 

No, comea you along with me, and we'll 
begin immediately. 

[ Exeunt Creole and Catgullini, 


CHINION, 

Well, bon jour, mi Lor—bon jour—you g9 
and practiſe your ſong, and I go and take my 
pleaſure. Ah! the Italian and the Frenchman 
have varra good ſucceſs in this country; de Ita- 
lian do tickle de ear and de catgut, and de 
Frenchman do cut de hair and de caper, and 
both do put de poor Engliſhman's money into 
deir own pockets. [ Exit Chinion, 
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SCENE I. A Room in Lady Garland's 
houſe ; Sir . Gooſecap and Lady Garland ſit- 
ell ting together at a Table. 17 
ini. LADY GARLAND, bf 
RAY, Sir Gooſecap, have you provided 1 
9 a ſong for the entertainment do- day? 2 q: 
my SIR GOOSECAP, Me 
zan No, my Lady ! upon honour I had not an | rn 
ta- dea of it; your Lady ſhip muſt recollect I got 71 
de de myrtle ſprig the laſt time, and it would not 
nd be polite ro carry it off two days together—the 
to world might ſuſpect a colluſion. 
on. 


LADY GARLAND. 

You are in the right, my dear ; we mult pre- 
ſerve our conſequence without endangering our 
reputation ; we muſt beſtow our literary ho- 
nours on the multitude to keep them in ſpirits. 
Were we always to give the rewards to our own 
productions, we ſhould abſolutely have no com- 
petitors, 


SIR 
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SIR GOOSE CAP. 

Pon honour, your Ladyſhip is in the right; 
you have an immenſe fine judgment, Lady 
Garland. 


LADY GARLAND, 


O, Sir Gooſecap, no flattery I beſcech you, 


SIR GOOSECAP, 

Nay, Lady Garland, J appeal to the world 
whether I flatter you or no. Is not the credit 
of all this entertainment given to you? *Pon 
honour I have not the leaſt hand in it. 


LADY GARLAN D. 

How can you ſay ſo, my dear? But you are 
ſo over- modeſt It was but the other day our 
friend Lady Brazen was complaining of that 
very fault in you; you are really too diffident 
of yourſelf, and therefore I have a right to ſay 
that your compoſitions, your ſongs, Sir Gooſe- 
cap, have brought our little entertainment to 
the fame it now enjoys. 

SIR GOOSEC Ap. 


Pon honour, Lady Garland, you have in- 
finite taſte; but what are a few ſongs to the 


works you have written? admired in print! 
Poor I have only circulated in manuſcript—no 
more, upon honour—Your Tour is allowed to 


be the quinteſſence of politeneſs, an abſclute 
| diary 
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diary of the actions of great people; but yet, Lady 
Garland, juſt to ſay what ſtrikes me my dear 
Lady Garland, to ſpeak the truth, you will par- 
don me, I cannot help faying—that—I can- 
not but think, my dear Lady Garland, you 
have been rather—a—little—a ſomething— 
vou underſtand me—rather, as it were,—too 
—trifling. 
LADY GARLAND. 

Why, really Sir Gooſecap, it may be fo; 
love every body to be impartial ; but you 
know, my dear, there are ſome people whoſe 
opinion one has no reſpect for, and who can 
form no judgment on ſuch works. 


SIR GOOSECAP, 

So far from that, Lady Garland, that every 
body are judges of ſuch works, and, I believe, 
agree in my opinion. 

LADY GARLAND. 

Then, Sir, if they do,—lI deſpiſe them and 
their opinions. Mere ſong writers, Sir Gooſe- 
cap, ballad ſingers, Sir Gooſecap, are not 
eſteemed men of genius. 


SIR GOOSECAP, 
But yet, Lady Garland, they are judges of 
your works. 
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| LADY GARLAN D. 
But not ſenſible of their own folly. 


SIR GOOSECAP, 

Lady Garland, you know I have a reſpe& 
for you; all I can ſay is for your good; I find 
fault with you merely out of regard; but I 
aſſure you, my dear, the world laugh at you; 
and, if you don't take care, will deſpiſe you; 
ſo mind my words—mind my words— 


| LADY GARLAND. 

Why, I hope you do not flatter yourſelf, 
Sir Gooſecap, that I pay attention to any 
thing you ſay : A man without a grain of abi- 
lities—wirhout an inch of parts, Sir Gooſe- 
cap, to pretend to judge of my capacity ! The 
men of taſte who frequent this houſe, know the 
difference pretty well betwixt Sir Gooſecap 
and Lady Garland : they know what you are— 


el SIR GOOSECAP. 
And pray, Lady Garland, whatdo they know? 
- —What do they know? What am 1? I beg 
to know what I am. 


LADY GARLAND, 

Don't force me, Sir Gooſecap, to tell you 
what you are; if you had an head, you would 
find 1t our. 
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SIR GOOSECAP, 
Take care what you ſay, my Lady ent 
for I don't underſtand you. 


LADY GARLAN D. 
I dare ſay you do not: you never took an 
hint in your life. : 
SIR GOOSECAP. 

And I wiſh, Lady Garland, you were not 700 
ready to take them : all huſbands, Madam, are 
not like Italian huſbands; and a woman in 
this country who prides herſelf on being the 
public taſte, may ſoon find herſelf the public 


ſhame. 


LADY GARLAND. 

Sir! * Suſpicion is the vice of little minds ;” 
but I diſregard your inſinuations; I deſpiſe 
your low ideas, Sir. I retra& all the little 
compliments I paid you, and be aſſured they 
were only flattery, Sir Gooſecap—mere flat- 
tery. 

SIR GOOSECAP, 


And ſo were mine; you are a conceited, 
weak, illiterate 


LADY GARLAND; 
Oh ! now I am convinced it is all malice, — 
Illiterate ! O heavens !—illiterate !— 
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Enter Servant. 


SERVANT. 
Madam, the company 1s beginning to come, 
and they are ſhewn into the ſaloon. [ Exit, 


LADY GARLAND. 

There, Sir Gooſecap, what a fine ſituation 
I am in to receive company! How can I be a 
judge of harmony at preſent ? How can I de- 
termine the prize with impartiality ? 

SIR GOOSECAP, 

Damn it! Madam, you may determine it as 
you pleaſe, for I ſhall have nothing to do with 
It. 

LADY GARLAND. 

Come, come, Sir Gooſecap, we have been 

too warm ; you know I can't bear to have my 


work mentioned with diſreſpect, and yet you 


are perpetually attacking me on that ſubject, 


sIR GOOSECAP 

Well! and did not you undervalue my ſongs, 

Lady Garland? You know I never attempted 

any thing elſe, ſo it was cruel in you, indeed it 

was, Lady Garland—You know I ds—1 4% 

make a ſong well, 
LADY GARLAND, 

Yes, yes, I acknowledge it. 

SIR 
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SIR GOOSECAP. | 
Well, well, I retra& what I ſaid about your 
work I am convinced it is not trifling. 


LADY GARLAND. 
O then, my dear, we are friends again ; an 
| will forget what has paſt. 


SIR GOOSECAP, 
Certainly, my dear Lady Garland, certainly, 
Well, this is what polite people ought to do; 
to put on a ſmiling countenance in public, and 


r quarrel only by themſelves.— Allow me the ho- 
1 nour of your hand, Lady Garland. 
LADY GARLAND, 
You do me infinite honour, Sir Gooſecap. 
, SIR GOOSECAP. 
7 That is a moſt exquiſitely beautiful cap, 
u 
| Lady Garland, 
LADY GARLAND. 

Nobody is a better judge than Sir Gooſecap. 
jp - [Exeunt together. 
it fe Rn —— — 
ao 


SCENE II. An Anti- room in Lady Garland's 
bouſe ; enter ſeveral, well dreſſed, who croſs the ; 
Hage, &c. Sc. then Mr. and Mrs. Mac-Hen- 

beck coming in front; 


þ M R. 
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MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
Lovey, this es a vara alegant hooſe o Ladie 
Garland's; et muſt ha” coſt her a muckle deal 


o' ſeller, and the furniture too es vara magne- Y 
fe-cent. Theſe hongings here are damaſk, 
though thes es but an anti-room—do but 
feel em, lovey. * 
MRS. MAC-HENPECK, N 
My dear, don't touch any thing; don't ex- 5 
poſe yourſelf. 
MR. MAC-HENPECK, En 
No, I winna', lovey; but lookye at that 
* chandelier there, et es cut into a thouſand fan- 8 
taſteck ſhapes, and branches like the horns 
of a ſtag. \ 
MRS. MAC-HENPECK, 
Huſh ! huſh ! my dear; it is very unfaſhion- 
able to talk about horns in a gentleman's family, L 
—ſomebody may overhear you. 
MR. MAC-HENPECK., 
But, lovey, I long to ſee her Ladyſhip; ! N 
ſhould leik to ken what kind of a crature a She- 
Baird es: T'll tak a ſquent, lovey, and ſee if 7 


I can find her oot. 


MRS. MAC-HENPECK, 
I tell you what, Mr. Mac-Henpeck, if you 


go on in this manner any longer, I'll leave you 
to yourſelf, 
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MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
Nay, nay, lovey, I canna' bear that; but 
Ill tak one ſquent. (looking about at the fide 


of the ſtage.) 
MRS. MAC-HENPECK (ade). 

I wonder O Cog-it does not come; this is 
not very gallant, but this is the fate of us 
wives, always obliged to court our lovers; I 
muſt detain my huſband here, however, till he 
comes. | 


Enter a coxcombical character, who walks leiſurely 
up to Mrs. Mac-Henpeck, ſurveys her, &c. 
Sc. Se. 

F o p. 
Madam 
Enter Mac-Henpeck. 

MR. MAC-HENPECK. 
Lovey, lovey, I canna' ſee what I wanted, 
MRS. MAC-HENPECK, 

Nor I neither, my dear. 


FT O p. 


Oh! oh! is it ſo? (walks off.) 


MR. MAC-HENPECK. 
Why I canna' leave you a moment but there's 
a fellow comes in my place. 


Þ 4 MRS. 
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MRS. MAC-HENPECK (going off). 
Poh ! the naſty fellow is jealous ! (de.) 
MR. MAC-HENPECK, 

I ha' ge'en har a weipe—ſhe taks it. 


Enter Sir Gregory Gizzard and his daughter. 


SIR GREGORY (looking at his hat and feather ), 
Who now would take this to be the feather 
of a gooſe? it looks as well—it is cheaper— 
and I am ſure the gooſe eat better than any 
oſtrich in Chriſtendom.— Hark ye, Matilda! 


MATILDA, 

Yes, papa. 

SIR GREGORY. 

As this is the only diverſion that you will 
ſee in Bath, you may look about by yourſelf and 
not mind me—you can come to no harm here; 
there are no ſham cooks in this company ;—for 
my own part, I ſhall fit down when I can get a 
ſeat, —walking about does not agree with me 
after dinner, eſpecially to-day, for I have made 
a glorious repaſt. I ordered dinner for twelve, 
and dined all alone. 

Enter O Cog-it. 
o OO r (to Sir Gregory). 

Pray, Sir, is the Muſico begun ? It begins , 
very late to-night; (looking at his watch) | 

| ſeldom 
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ſeldom come to an entertainment till the thing 
is half over. 


SIR GREGORY. 
Don't you, Sir? then you and I differ: for 
I always come the firſt to an entertainment. 


GO COU®LT. 


And moſt probably riſe the laſt—ha ! ha? 


MR. MAC-HENPECK (to his wife). 
Eih, vara weel ; that's a vara gude het, lo- 
vey; let us come forward—you will admire thes 
young gentleman, 


MRS. MAC- HENPECK (/ocoking at OCop-ut). 
I dare ſay I ſhall. | 


MR. MAC-HENPECK. 

Why, lovey, I believe thes es an acquaintance 
of ours. (going up to O Cog-it) Ah! Maiſter 
O Cog-it, es et you? I am vara hoppy to ce 
you; I little expected to find you here—but 
hoow has aw ben wi' you ſence we met at Kelſo 
laſt ſummer ; you recollect little Sandy, my ſon 
— but come you here to my wife. Lovey, 
lovey, here is Maiſter O Cogsit. 


SIR GREGORY (aſide). 
I dare ſay he'll come faſt enough, for he 
ſeems to have a damn'd deal of impudence. 


> of o COG-1IT, 
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O COG-1IT. 

Really this pleaſure is quite unexpected, I 
muſt confeſs, Sir. I received a letter (Jocking 
ſignificantly at Mrs. Mac- Henpeck) which ſum- 
moned me to Bath, and I came here to meet a 
perſon on very particular buſineſs, 


MR, MAC-HENPECK, 
a I gueſs as much, Mr. O Cog-it; you 
are a mon o'gallantry. I dare ſay it was to 
meet a laſſie, if the truth was known. 


rer. 
No, it was not, indeed.“ 


MR. MAC-HENPECK., 
Ay, you are reight to keep the ſecret; per- 
haps it may be ſome mon's wife. 


OO SOBUeCLF, 
Pſha, pſha ! my dear friend, always ſuſpect- 
ing. 3 
MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
Nay, nay, Maiſter O Cog it; 'tis nae buli- 
neſs o' mine; if the huſband dinna' obſerve 
you there's nae harm done. 


o OG -t (to Mrs. Mac-Henpeck). 
Do you hear, Mrs. Mac-Henpeck, what doc- 
trine your huſband is preaching up? 
(Here O Cog-it goes up to Mrs. Mac- Henpeck, and 


they talk in dumb ſbew.) 
Enter 
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Enter Mr. Maloney, who goes up to Miſs Giz- 
zard, and converſes with her in dumb ſhew at 
the back part of the ſtage, unſeen by Sir Gre- 
gory, then leads her into the next room. 


$IR GREGORY (advancing up to Mr. Mac- 
Henpeck). 
Pray, Sir, is your name Mac-Henpeck ? 


MR, MAC- HENPECK., 


Yes, Sir. 
SIR GREGORY. 


Do you ken one Mac-Henpeck, an advo- 
cate ? 
MR. MAC-HENPECK., 
Why, I am the mon. 


SIR GREGORY, 

Then, Sir, I am very happy to ſee you; my 
name is Sir Gregory Gizzard, poulterer and 
alderman of the city of London. I had the 
picafure of employing you once in a cauſe of 
Pine, 

MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
Eigh! I dinna recollact et; pray what was 


et ? 
SIR GREGORY. 


Gizzard verſus Giblet, for invading my 
patent for the importation of Solan Geeſe, The 
fellow ran away, you may remember. 

| M R. 
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MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
Ay, I remember it; we purſued him, and 
a damn'd wild gooſe chaſe we had of it—ha! 


ha! (bob laugh.) - 
Enter Mr. Creole, a Servant following. 


5 CREOLE, 
Harkee, you dog, where be my ſong ? Keeps 
you at a proper diſtance, 


SERVAN x (preſenting it reſpetifully ), 
Here, your Highneſs. 


MR. MAC-HENPECK (touching Sir Gregory). 
By St. Andrew, here's a May-day chimney- 
ſweeper a coming! What es at a Maſque- 
rade? Look at the black dog. 


CREOLE (overbearing, and coming up to him). 
Black dog! Whata you mean by a black 
dog? meana you me? 


MR. MAC-HENPECK. 
My dear chield, hoow can you thenk I could 
mean you ? 
CREOLE. 
Damna you aſſurance. Whata you mean by 
affronting a gentleman-of my appearance, you 


damn Scots pedlar you ? 
1. 
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MR. MAC-HENPECK. 
Mr. O Cog-it—Gentlemen, you'll interfere ; 
I had nae intention of enſulting hem. I am a 
peaceable mon, Sir, and never attack any body 
but by law ; beſides too, I never ſaw a bonnier 
appearance in my life, 


o COG-IT (0 Creole). 
Sir, my friend here did not inſult you, 


ro 


MRS. MAC-HENPECK, 
Hold your tongue, O Cog-it ; let him quar- 
rel with my huſband if he pleaſes. (to O Cog-it. 


Y SIR GREGORY (% Creole). 


. Lord, Sir, affront you! He can't ſay boh! 
to a gooſe, 
CREOLE, 
1 Damna you, will you fight, Mr. Lawyer? 


| MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
Feight ! upon nae account. 


Id CREOLE. 
Gah, me no tenk you worth kicking. (walk- 
ing of.) | 
V MR. Mac- HEN Y ECE (/0 © Cog-it). 
ou My dear friend, I ſhall thenk miſal eternally 
obliged to you for ſaving me fra' that black N | 
R, ſavage there. I ſhall never get oot o your | | 


debt— 
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debt My dear lovey, I bag you'll ſhew your 
ſenſibelety to Mr. O Cop-it. 


MRS. MAC-HENPECK, . 
Pl endeavour it, as you wiſh it, my dear, 
(A bell rings.) 
SIR GREGORY, 
But here, I ſee my Lady Garland is coming; 
all the company are hurrying into the great 
room Let us make haſte, and ſecure ourſelves 


a good place. 
O C 081 T. 


Ay, you gentlemen of the city are always 
thinking of a good place; but this is not the 
twelvepenny gallery, Sir Gregory. Allow me 
the honour of your hand, Mrs. Mac-Henpeck. 
[ Exeunt Mr. and Mrs. Mac- Henpeck and O Cop-it 

at one door, 
| SIR GREGORY, 

Why, the impudence of that dog confounds 
me. Well, if ever my daughter marries, III 
take care ſhe ſhall not uaite herſelf to an Iriſh- 
man. [ Exit. 


SCENE III. A magnificent Saloon, the com- 
pany arranged on each fide. A Vaſe, with a 
Chaplet upon it; Muſicians around it. Lady 
Garland advances with a long meaſured pace 


down the room, to the muſic in flow time. 
4 LADY 


Ur 


LADY GARLAND. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I cannot expreſs to you, no language can 
paint the ſatisfaction I feel, in beholding fo 
brilliant and ſo numerous an aſſembly collected 
together, on ſo laudable an occaſion ; an occa- 
ſion in which genius may diſtinguiſh itſelf, and 
merit meet with its reward. Lover, as I am, 
of the good of my country, and of this village 
in particular, I cannot but recall with pleaſure 
that fortunate day when I firſt invented, by the 
decrees of fate, that myrtle chaplet there, to 
be the encourager of the polite arts, the diſ- 
peller of ignorance, and the parent of refined 
taſte. Ladies and gentlemen, obſerve that 
chaplet there, and conſider it as the elegant 
reward of all your labours; and though but 
one can get it, remember that this is the only 
conteſt in which to be vanquiſhed is to be 
glorious, 


I have nothing further to ſay, therefore, than 
to recommend to you the utmoſt exertion of all 
your abilities, to baniſh from your minds and 
countenances every degree of what is falſely 
called difidence, as it is the ſureſt obſtruction 
to ſucceſs, 


SIR 
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$1R GREGORY (i O Cog- it). 
Then I know who will get it, O Cogsit. 


MR. MAC-HENPECK. 

That was an excallent ſpeech, let me tell 
you, Sir Grigory ; it wud ha' done nae diſcredit 
to the parliament hooſe. What a pety et es 
that ſhe is a woman, and that har ſax prevents 
har fra' ſtanding for a member. 


Sir Gooſecap Garland advances, 


SIR GOOSECAP. 

Silence, gentlemen, I beg of you ; there is a 
gentleman going to ſing—Pray, gentlemen, hear 
him. 

( Here Mr. Creole ſteps forth to ſing; and, after 
ſome little prelude, fings a ſong, to the tune of 
& Yankee Doodle.” ) 

$IR GOOSECAP. 

Extremely well ſung, indeed Sir; your taſte 
is exquiſite, and your manner enchanting, pon 
honour, 

MR. MAC-HENPECK. 
Sir Grigory, I weſh mi eldeſt laddie was 


here, little Sandie ; he has a ſweet peipe at 4 
Scotch ballad, and I'd mak hem one for the 
occaſion, 
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SIR GOOSECAP. 
Gentlemen, there is a lady going to ſing, pray 
be attentive. (leads forth the Counteſs of Sbela- 
ney, an old Iriſh. Dowager.) Now if your Lady- 
ſhip will pleaſe to begin—(0 the Lady.) 
LADY SHELANEY, 
Faith and troth, my dear, I am almoſt out 
of countenance to ſee ſo much good company. 


SIR GOOSECAP, 
The audience 1s brilliant, and will do your 
Ladyſhip the more juſtice, f 


LADY SHELAN EV. 

Faich, Sir Gooſecap, you are vary right there, 
but this performing in public is quite new. If 
you and I were in private together, Sir Gooſe- 
cap, I could touch you up—an air—that would 
do your heart good. 


SIR GOOSECAP (bowing). 
I make no doubt of it. 


LADY SHELANEY, 

The tune that I am going to ſing you is ra- 
ther old though, for it was made when Queen 
Anne was king of England ; but I have taken 
the liberty of adding a few words of my own 
extempore, 


SIR GOOSECAP. 
Oh! that will make no difference, Madam ; 
but 


* 
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but I believe, Lady Shelaney, that the com- 
pany is waiting. 
LADY SHELANEY, 

Ay, I ſee that, my dear crater, and I'll be- 
gin; for I think it very impolite, Sir Gooſe- 
cap, to keep Jontlemen ſtanding in expectation, 
when one can ſatisfy them immediately. 


SIR GOOSECAP (retiring, and ſpeaking to the muſic), 
Now mind your pianos and your fortes, 
LADY SHELANEY. 
There, you fellows, handle your inſtruments, 
for I am going to begin. 
(To the tune of Langolie. ) 


I. 

Ye muſical ladies, fo lovely and killing, 
Competitors all with ſong, catch, or glee, 
Leave, leave your Italian ſoft quavers and thril- 

ling, 

And ſtick to true Iriſh harmony! 

Harmony ! how noble the treaſure is? 
_ Sweet are the ſtrokes, and expreſſive the mea- 
ſure is; | 
Oh! it goes to my heart, ſo bewitching the 
pleaſure is— - 
Who can reſiſt Iriſh harmony ? 
II. Sir 


* 
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ne 


Ir 


II. 
Sir Patrick O' Rifle, who lives in the nation, 
When I ſang Teddy Foley or ſoft Gramacree, 
Would be after to join in the ſweet operation, 
And praiſe the vaſt powers of my harmony. 


Harmony! how noble, &c. &c. 


III. 


Then ſhould I obtain yonder chaplet entwining, 
The myrtle more fam'd than the laurel would 
be; 
Tho? heroes meet danger for that unrepining, 
Ev'n heroes muſt yield to ſweet harmony. 
Harmony! how noble, &c. &c. 


| LADY SHELANEY, 
Well, my dear crater; how did I perform ? 
how am I in the ſhakes? 


SIR GOOSECA P, 
Oh, perfect Perfection itſelt. 


MR. MAC-HENPECK, 

That's a vara poleite brogue the ladie has 
got, Mr. O Cog-it. (Turning round and finding him 
gone) Oh! he's gone, Sir Grigorie.— ( 70 
bis wife) Lovey, lovey, where's Maiſter O 


Cog-it? (Looking on the other fide and finding ber 


gore) Why, where the Deevel is my wife? 
2 SIR 
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SIR GREGORY, 
Never mind now; I am going to attempt a 
ſong. 
| MR. MAC-HENPECK, 
No, no; I canna' believe that. 


s IR GREGORY. 
Ay, but I am. (clearing his voice.) 


MR. MAC-HENPECK. 
That's reight, Sir Grigorie, tak aw advan- 
tages ye con, What a damn'd fegure he'll 
mak! (afide.) 


Sir Gregory ſings to the tune of © down, down, 
| derry down.” | 
I. 


If life, as ſome wiſe ones have ſaid, is a treat, 
He'll ſure fare the beſt, who has ſtomach to eat: 
While ven'ſon and turtle the table ſhall crown, 
And ſavory the ſauce is to make it go down. 
Down, down, derry down, &c. 


II. 
Let fottune ſele& out her venomous dart, 
It never can reach thro” fat ſides to the heart; 
While the banquet's before me, 1 laugh at her 
frown, 
For it is but one gulp, and I ſwallow it down. 


Down, derry down, &c. 
4 III. But 
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III. 

But if the kind goddeſs ſnould open her hoard, 

And lead up the graces to ſet out my board; 

The girls are the ſame, whether black, fair, or 
brown, ä 

For my appetite's good, and alike all goes down. 

Down, derry down, &c. 


IV. 
But mark, my good gentlefolks, mark what I 
ſing, | 
To live well, and eat well, is juſt the ſame 
thing ; 
This maxim holds good, from the king to the 
clown, 


For the life of the beſt--.-:is but eat and lie down, 
Down, down, derry down, &c. 


MR. MAC-HENPECK (to himſelf). 
What a feul the mon has made of himſal! 
(To Sir Gregory) Weel, Sir Gregorie, you ha' 
done yourſal credit—a great deal o' credit. I 
ha' been aſtoniſhed aw the teime. | 


SIR GREGORY. 


Ah, Mr. M*Henpeck ; you ſhould have heard 
me before dinner though, 


2 2 MR, 
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MR. MAC-H ENPECK, 
Ay; I ha' heard you after—'tis aw the ſame.. 


SIR GREGOR x. 
1 wonder who will ſing now (coking archly ), 


(Sir Gooſecap now invites a number of the com- 
pany to ſing in dumb ſhew, who ſeem to refuſe, 
He then goes up to Lady Garland, and ſeems to 
ſpeak to ber during this time the muſic plays. 
Lady Garland then comes forward.) 


LADY GARLAN D, 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, I am ſorry to 
obſerve this ſilence, —So few competitors for 
that charming chaplet there—nobody want it ? 
. nobody wiſh it f. nobody ambitious of im- 
mortal honour ?.----I beg ſome one will advance. 


MR. MAC-HENPECK (advancing to the mid- 
dle, and addreſſing himſelf to Lady Garland). 


M1 Ladie Garland, I ſhould be vara glad to 
oblige your Ladieſhip, but I canna ſeng; 
I ha' nae the poowers of haarmonie that mi 
friend Sir Grigorie Gizzard has—nor the en- 


as for my Lady Shelanie, I ſhould be vara ſor- 
ry to match miſal againſt her but 


LADY 
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SADY QGARL AND 


Oh! come Sir; do me the favour-do me the 
favour. | ; 


MR. MAC-HENPECK. 

I weſh, Madam, I cud orant you the favour 
—but really, Madam, I hanna the abelitie. 
But, mi Ladie Garland, if a ſpeech wul ſatisfie 
you, I wul do my beſt endeavour, 


| A LL. 
A ſpeech, a ſpeech—hear him, hear him. 


LADY GARLAN D. 
Then, Sir, it is the ſenſe of the company 
that you ſhould proceed, 


MR. MAC-HENPECK., 
Weel then, in ſubmiſſion to your Ladie- 
ſhip, I'll ſay ſomething in honour o' this occa- 
ſion. a 

« [t is obſerved that aw wiſe enſtitutions 
mult be either philoſophical, political, or legal; 
but as thes is certainly none o' theſe, I wul 
endeavour to prove et es ſuperior to them aw. 
And firſt, can ony mon help kenning the dif- 
ference between thes and our philoſophical in- 
ſtitution, the Royal Society? for there can be 
nae heſitation betwixt old women and young; 
and as to my political one, the Hooſe of Com- 

23 mons, 
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mons, et es a-vara excallent enſtitution, and 
vara uſeful I mak nae doubt; but then again, 
they want the graces, the gentelety, whech es 
certainly not the caſe here, for I ſee notheng 
elſe ; and tho' mony people talk o' the ſenſe o 
the Hooſe of Commons, the only defference 
that I ſee es, that in the one et es ſung, and in 
the other ſaid, and therefore thes gains it—by 
the tune. And laſtly, to my legal one, Weſt- 
minſter Hall; but what a difference! here they 
gain a chaplet o' myrtle, but I wul, as a law- 
yer, venture to affirm, that nae one ever got az 
muckle by the law. I thenk, therefore, Ma- 
dam, I ha' eſtabliſhed the ſuperiority o' thes in- 
ſtitution over aw other; I wul now therefore 
ſay a few words upon its utility. When I look 
at that vaſe, I canna' but think how many men 
it alone has ſaved fra“ oblivien : and when I 
look at that chaplet, I canna' but reflect, hoow 
often et has rewarded merit, that in ony other 
place would ha' met with nae reward at aw. 
Beſides too, it ſeems peculiarly adapted to the 
rudiments of genius; for here, is aw generoſity 
---nae body that kens what a fault es. And ef 
ſic are the virtues of the inſtitution, what mun 
be the virtues of the inſtitutrix herſal! I wul 


be bold to ſay, ſhe es the only perſon in the 
world 
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world fet for ſic a purpoſe ; for however mon 
may boaſt of his abeleties, I believe there is nae 
mon equal to her Ladieſhip.” | 
(A plaudit from the company.) 
(Lady Garland walks up the room after bowing 
to him, and ſeems to converſe with Sir Gooſe- 


cap whilſt the muſic plays; then Sir Gogſecap 


takes the chaplet from the vaſe, and coming up 
to M<Henpeck, puts the myrile-wreathe upon 
his wig.) 
SIR GOOSECAP, 
Thus I'crown the victor.—All hail to the 
winner of the myrtle ſprig ! 


(Bows to Me Henpect, then leads him to the chair 
—the whole company form a circle and ſing 
round bim Juſt as they have finiſhed, enter a 
ſervant with a letter.) 


SERVANT. 
Is one Mr. M<Henpeck here? 
TY MAC-HENPECK (riſing up in his 
chair, the myrtle on his bead the whole time). 
I am the mon, 


SERVAN T, 


A meſſenger has brought this letter, Sir, from 


Mrs. M*Henpeck, 
Z 4 M R. 
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MR. MAC-HENPECK, 


What! fra' lovie here the de' el es lovie 
gone? (Takes the letter from the ſervant. ). 


CREOLE. 
Damna thes letter; et diſturbs the ſing... 
ſinga you on (io Sir Gregory J. 


; SIR GREGORY. 
No, I want my ſupper, and will ſing no more. 


( Mac- Henpeck reads the letter, and falls back in 
his chair as if in a fit. The company run to 
affiſt bim. Sir Gregory takes up the letter, 
which M*Henpeck had dropped; reads it 10 
himſelf.) Ft 

| | SIR GREGORY. 

Here is a letter indeed, that will account for 
my friend's uneaſineſs ;---..a ſpecimen of Mrs, 


M*<Henpeck's affection. 
AL I. 
Read 1t—let us hear it. 
(Sir Gregory reads the Letter. 
«DEAR LOVEY, 


| « Though I always thought you 
* a good kind of man, yet I flatter myſelf I 
& have found a better. You can't blame me, 
| | ce therefore, 
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& therefore, for taking the beſt of the two. 
« Lovy, I am now on my road to London 
« with your friend O Cog-it, and intend to 
« obey, for the laſt time, your inſtructions of 
« ſhewing him © aw the ſenſebelety i mi pooter” 
« —fo, bye lovy, bye lovy, bye lovy. 

© LOUISA MAC-HENPECK.” 


SIR GREGORY. 

Here's a woman with a vengeance! modern 
matrimony in perfection! Here's a tender wife 
for you, Lady Garland, and a woman of wit 
too. This is the conſequence of public amuſe- 
ments and Iriſh acquaintance, But I'll take 
care of my daughter, leſt ſhe ſhould be ſhew- 
ing her ſenſibility too. Here, Matilda, Ma- 
tilda !-.- Where's Matilda? Where are you, Ma- 
tilda? Matilda! (looking after his daughter.) 

- Enter Maloney, leading in Miſs Gizzard. Botb 
kneeling at Sir Gregory's feet. 


r 


MATILDA. 
Here am I, Sir. 
S IX GREGORY. 


Oh, you are here, are youl Why, where 
the Devil have you been? 


I M ATI IL DA. 
e, Io be married, Sir! 
8) 


SIR 
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SIR GREGORY, 
Married! — Why how? where? when? to 
whom ? 


| MATILDA. 
To this gentleman, Sir, 
SIR GREGORY, 


What! to the cook ?—My daughter married 
to a cook! 


(Mr. M Henpeck, riſing from his chair and con- 
ing up to Sir Gregory.) 


MR. MAC-HENPECK, 

Ah! Sir Grigorie, then you are my brother 
in affliction.ä— My wife is run away, and your 
daughter married to a cook. — Ah! we are a 
couple of ſad unhappy dogs to be ſure, 


SIR GREGORY, 
Ah! fa we are indeed! (ſhaking his head.) 


CAPTAIN, 

Not ſo unhappy, Sir Gregory, as you may 
imagine.—I am no cook—and though I may 
not have a fortune equal to your expectations, 
yet I flatter myſelf I ſhall not diſgrace your 
family for I am an Iriſhman—— 


MR, MAC-HENPECK. 


An Iriſhman! another Iriſnman— Ah, Sir 
2 Grigorie 


am wu  JTFvv,O mo 


ur 
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Grigorie—we twa are in the honds o' the Phi+ 
liſtines. a 


LADY GARL AND (advancing forward). 


Gentlemen, as theſe accidents have happened 
in my houſe, give me leave to interfere: as for 
you, Sir Gregory Gizzard, I beg leave to ſay, 
that in all theſe caſes, ſuppoſing them ever ſo 
unfortunate, the moſt prudent way, when the 
ſtep is once taken, is to think every thing 
for the beſt—but now you have no reaſon to 
think otherwiſe ; I know this gentleman to be a 
man of family and a man of hogour, incapable 
of treating a woman ill, who has eſtimated his 
affections alone above the mercenary views of 
the world. (Here Sir Gregory walks on one ſide as 
conſidering.) As for you, Mr. M*Henpeck, 


as you have nothing to reproach yourſelf with 


on this occaſion, you have little reaſon to la- 
ment—and indeed you have loſt nothing 
for the affections of ſuch a woman are not 
worth preſerving. The infidelity of your wife 
will be its own puniſhment ; for however high 
the wives of this age may hold the reputation 
of an intrigue, and however they may affect to 
deſpiſe the world, they will ſoon find that world 
able to retaliate with tenfold contempt. 

(Turning 
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(Turning to Sir Gregory.) Well, Sir Gregory, 


what do you ſay? 


| SIR GREGORY, 

Why, Madam, ſince my daughter has mar- 
ried a gentleman, and ſince he enjoys your pa- 
tronage—they have my ſorgiveneſs I forgive 
them. 

LADY GARLAND. 

Well then, Mr. M<Henpeck, you cannot 
but follow the example of your friend Sir Gre- 
gory ; and ſince you have forgiven them, Sir 
Gregory, we will make a night of it, and cele- 
brate your daughter's nuptials, 


SIR GREGORY. 
With all my heart, Madam ;—only give me 
2 good ſupper, 
MR. MAC-HENPECK (conſidering ſtill 10 
: himſelf). 
I did nae thenk that lovey would have ſerved 
me ſo, 


LADY GARLAND. 
Come, Mr. M. Henpeck, I muſt not permit 
a, private anxiety to interrupt a publick re- 
Jaicing. | 


MRX. 
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MR. MAC-HENPECK. 

Weel, Madam, then I ſubmet. - And now, 
dir Grigorie, I'll enterrupt your happineſs nae 
longer ;—I weſh your children joy, with all 
my heart,—But let me gi' you one piece of 
advice, young gentleman, (to Maloney) . never 


call your wife © Jovey” as long as you leve. 


SIR GOOSECA P. 
Strike up a dance. 


ot (A Country Dance by the CharaFers.) 
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SIR NEPTUNE Tors AI. 
GENERAL OL Mus. 
Jemmy WII. 

FRANK LOVE. 


. Hs. 1 . 


LADY Tors AI. 
MARIA, Daughter of General Olympus. 
CHARLOTTE, Daughter of Sir Neptunc. 


SERVANTS, PAR SON, &c. &c. 


— * 
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SCENE. A Room in General Olympus's houfe. 
Maria diſcovered reading —Riſes. 


. 


MARIA. 
VAUNT! ye prudes, whoſe artful eyes 
Your inward ſentiments diſguiſe ; 
Whoſe tutor'd lips your thoughts conceal, 
And ſtifle what your boſoms feel; 
Whoſe hearts aſſume unnat'ral ſtate, 
And man, for whom you're made, would hate. 


II. 
My ſparkling eye and bluſhing cheek, 


With artleſs innocence ſhall ſpeak ; 
My tongue ſhall never fear t impart, 
Unfeign'd, the language of the heart; 
And, gen'rous as a virgin can, 

[|| ever treat a gen'rous man. 


A a Enter 
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Enter Servant, ſhewing in Charlotte, 


SERVANT. 
Miſs Topſail, Ma'am, to wait on you, 


MARIA. 
Bleſs me! couſin Charlotte ! 


CHARLOTTE. 
I'm come to ſpend the day with you, Maria. 


MARIA, 

Thank you, my dear; I never ſtood in need 
of company more in my life; I am the moſt 
unfortunate girl in the world—My father has 
juſt got a licence, and inſiſts on my marrying 
Jemmy Whim to-day. 

CHARLOTTE, 

To-day ? 

MARIA, 

Sir Neptune Topſail has put it into his head, 
that when once any thing of this nature 1s de- 
figned to take place, no time ought to be loſt 
in concluding it, leſt the parties ſhould change 
their minds. 

CHARLOTTE. 

I wiſh my father would keep himſelf at ſea, 
and not bring his ſalt- water cuſtoms to inter- 
rupt us. | 

MARI As 


his 


for 
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MARIA. 
And I wiſh to God the peace had not brought 
home my father; he is much more fit to match 
his grenadiers than young ladies 


CHARLOTTE, 
And what do you intend to do, couſin ? 


MARIA. 

Not have him, to be ſure; I'll no more take 
my father's choice of a huſband, than of a new 
gown. If Jemmy Whim were not a coxcombi- 
cal puppy, his being my father's choice would 
be ſufficient. 


CHARLOTTE. 

But I fear you can marry nobody elſe. The 
time is ſo ſhort, we have not an opportunity of 
contriving any means of eſcape. 


MARIA, 
Stay—let me think—If we knew but a man 
—any man, though he were but a lictle hand- 


ſomer than the Devil, ſo he were but a gentle- 
man— 


CHARLOTTE. 

But if you did know any man, how could 
ou get to him, or he to you ?—Nay, you could 
not ſend to him; the ſervants have orders nei- 
er to carry nor receive a letter, without ac- 
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quainting your father; but that does not ſig- 
nify, ſince you know not to whom to ſend it. 


MARIA. 
I have it, though—T'l] try, however. 


Enter General Olympas. 
GENERAL (calling out ), 
Sturdy, Sturdy ! Zounds, where 1s that great 
monſter ? I believe the family have loſt their 
ears, —Sturdy, Sturdy— 


Enter a Servant, marching ſlowly, 


GENERAL, 

March with this letter to Sir Neptune Top- 
fail's; tell the ſervant that it comes from Ge- 
neral Olympus, and mult be given to his maſter 
with the utmoſt diſpatch.— I expect, daughter, 
that you will be ready to receive Mr. Whim 
when he comes; I am going to invite a few 
friends to your wedding, and ſhall bring my 
brother Sir Neptune, and his lady, back with 
me. Mr. Whim will be here preſently, ſo you 
may ſettle about the dinner and other matters, 


with him. 
MARIA. 


Tes, papa. 
GENERAL (afide). 
There's nothing like weighing a matter well, 


and then coming to the point at once. Sir 
| Nep- 
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Neptune was quite right; girls, like an enemy, 
are beſt brought to action by ſurpriſe. 


8 O N G. 


GENERAL. 
Whilſt dread Bellona threatens from afar, 
And Janus ope's the gates of war; | 
The ſkilful general marches flow, 


VU 
4 


Unheeded, till he flrikes the blow. 
11 Then ſudden comes, 
With fifes and drums; 
Horſes neigh, | 
Colours diſplay 
p- Defiance, fear, ſurpriſe ; 
c- Cannons thunder, 
er Mines ſpring under, 
er, Mortars hail, 
im Soldiers ſcale; 
EW And ſee, in aſhes low, the city lies. 
ay Would you marry yourdaughter of ſixteen years, 
th Thus you muſt take her, twixt hopes and fears; 
54 (A lover's the ſame as a friend) 
m Ne'er tell her your plan, 
Till you've fix'd your man, 
Then wed her, 
And bed her, 
1, And all will go ſmooth at the nine month's end. 
whe | [ Exit, 


Aa 3 CHAR- 
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CHARLOTTE (who has been looking out of 
the window ), 


Is he gone, couſin ? 


MARIA, 
I hope ſo. 


CHARLOTTE, 
Here's Mr. Franklove at the tavern window, 
looking for you. 


W H1M (ſpeaking without ). 
Don't let me detain you, General, 


MARIA. 
Huſh ! I hear Whim's voice. 


Enter I bim. 


W HI M. 

Ha! my Maria Miſs Charlotte, yours.— 
Well, Maria, though the General has given the 
word of command rather ſuddenly, we are pre- 
pared for him. I have beſpoke a parſon as [ 
came along ; and as the licence enables us to 
be married any where, the buſineſs is to be 
done at the pariſh church over the way, Every 
thing will be ready before dinner. 


MARIA, 
Before dinner? 


W HIM. 
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W HIM. 

Yes, my dear ! you know I hate ſtirring after 
dinner. To be ſure 'tis more in the n to be 
married in the bedchamber, but as the Gene- 
ral wiſhes it to be performed in a place of wor- 
ſhip, I thought it was as well to have it done 
by day-light, and ſo ſave the expence of candles. 


CHARLOTTE, 

Bleſs me! what an ceconomiſt you are 
grown! 

WHIM. 

Yes; now I am going to be married, and 
the cares of the world are coming upon me, 
| intend to turn over a new leaf. Don't you 
envy your coulin's happineſs, Miſs Charlotte ? 

CHARLOTTE, 

Undoubtedly. 

WHIM, by 

Not every girl could marry ſuch a man as I 
am, | 

CHARLOTTE, 

Surely it would have been more civil to have 

paid my coulin a compliment, 


W HIM, 
Quite the contrary ; nothing is ſo rude as 
to pay compliments to a perſon's face. 
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CHARLOTTE. 
So you ſpeak in your own praiſe, becauſe 
you don't ſee yourſelf. Now I never do it, but 
at the looking-glaſs, 


. 
CHARLOTTE, 
The flattering mirror tells ſuch tales, 
That fancy over ſenſe preyails : 
Here gleam the eyes 
Blue as the ſkies ; 
Tho fiſh's far 
More lucid are, 
And duck's in thunder roll, 
Wich fifty times the ſoul. 
Here pouts the lip, 
Kiſſes to ſip, 
Tho' breath tranſpire 
To put out fire; 
And there the tap'ring wriſt, 
Tho! join'd to mutton-fiſt. 
Nature, too kind, 
Made us purblind, 
When we behold, 
In perfect mould, 
Ourſelves thus caſt, complete, 
Unconſcious of deceit. 
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MARIA, 
Pray, Mr: Whim, do you know one Mr, 
Franklove ? 


8 - — 
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but 


WHI M. IT 
Yes, very well. 4 
What kind of a man is he? {0 
| val iq 
A pretty ſo-ſo kind of a man for an Engliſh« l 
man. * 
MARIA. A 

How ? | 1 

WH I M, 


He's moderately tall, but— 


— * 1 . 
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MARIA, 
But what ? 1 
W I . by 
And handſome, as tis thought, but— | 
MARIA. 


But does he want judgment? 


WH IMI. 
No! they ſay he has good ſenſe and judg- 
ment, but 
MARIA. 
But what? 
W HIM. 


\ 
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W HIM, 
How comes it that you know him ? 


MARIA, 
If you'll promiſe not to tell my father, 111 
tell you. | 
WIH IM. 
Upon honour, 
MARIA. 
Nor make a quarrel of it? 
WHIM, 
I never do of any thing; 'tis all fun to me, 


MARI A. 

Then he's your rival! 

WHIM, 

The devil he 1s! 

| MARIA, 

You know this houſe looks backwards into 
the yard of a large tavern, from whence Mr. 
Franklove once ſeeing me at the window, has 
often ſince attempted to climb in, by the help 
of a low building adjoining ; and indeed it has 
been as much as my maid and I could do, to 
keep him out, 

WII NI. 

Le Coquin ! 


MARIM# 


[PII 
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MARIA. 
For I deteſt him as much as I love you, 
WHIM. 
But what's to be done with this Fanfaron ?— 
He's at the tavern now; I'll go to him. 
MARIA, 
I thought what your promiſe would come to. 
WHIM, 
I' not fight, I aſſure you; III only rally 
him a bit in my way. 
MARIA. 
That's exactly what I wiſh ; *twill be an ex- 
cellent joke, and perfectly French. 
W HI M. 
So 'tis, the veritable French method. The 
Engliſh, for want of wit, drive every thing to a 
ſerious quarrel; and if they afterwards would 
make a jeſt of it, tis when it is too late; for 
2 man cannot laugh when he 1s run through 
the body, 
r 
WHIM. 
. 
When honeſt John Bull is ruffled and vext, 
He puffs and he frets, but he ſticks to his text ; 
f you ſtill perſevere, he will lay you a crown, 
And if that will not do,—why, he knocks you 


down, 
Should 
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Should you riſe, 
Damn your eyes! 
You muſt give him your word, 
With piſtol and ſword, 
You will meet in Hyde Park, 
Perhaps in the dark ; 
Where, with Ha ! thro' your ribs, or with ball 
thro' your head, | 
He ſends you a ſurgeon, and walks home to 
bed. 


II. 


But Monſieur Soup- maigre, all frolic and gay, 
(If you but ſay yes, he will never ſay nay) 
Contradictions fo flat, nor wagers ſo bubble, 
Nor money nor arguments banter, or. trouble, 
Is he ſcorn'd ? 
Is he horn'd? 
He looks in your face 
With ſneer and grimace, 
Then ſimpers a rhyme, 
And, to minuet-time, 
Slides down,—one, two, three, — Gargon en 
aimable, | 
And ſings, Vive la Bagatelle! comme un 
diable. 


ball 
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MAR T A and CHARLOTTE, 
Ha, ha, that's the only way in the world. 


WH I M. 
I am going to the tavern now to ſay I ſhall 
not dine at the club to-day. 


MARIA. 

Then you may put into execution the ſcheme 
which Charlotte and I have been contriving. 
Tell him this—That the lady whom he has ſo 
long courted from the great window in the ta- 
vern, is to be your wife this afternoon, unleſs. 
he come to forbid the banns, for 'tis the laſt 
time of aſking; and if he come not, let him 
hereafter for ever ſtay away, and hold his 


tongue, 
WHIM. 


Ha, ha, ha! A very good joke, by heavens! 
MARIA, 
And if the fool ſhould come, my couſin and 
I will give him his own, I warrant you—My 
gentleman ſhall be /atizfed for good and all, 
| WHIM, 
Excellent, faith! I'll tell him it; and you 
know I am the beſt at improving a jeſt. 
MARI A. 
He'll deny, may be, at firſt, that he ever 


courted ſuch a lady. 
WHIM. 
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W HI NI. 
Yes, he'll certainly be aſhamed of it; and 
I'll make him look fo filly— 


MARIA, 

This diſcovery, now, won't prejudice me in 
your eſteem ? 

WHIM, 

Say no more—but I'm afraid, if I ſhould tell 
him that I'm to be married to you this Her- 
noon, he won't come; now all the joke lies in 
his coming, 

MARIA. 


Certainly ; if he does not come, there will 
be no joke in it. 


W HI M. 

Well, leave it to me; I'll manage it—twill 
be excellent, if he comes; and what is more, 
if your father finds he has been getting in at 
the window, he'll run him through the body 
as ſure as he breathes—ha, ha, ha! deviliſh 
good, faith! perfectly French, in the true ſpirit 
of the French humbug. Exil. 


CHARLOTTE, 
Upon my word, Maria, you' were not edu- 
cated at a boarding- ſchool for nothing. 


2 | MARIA: 


WI 


ſo! 


and 


in 
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MARIA, 
Was not the thought admirable ? Franklove 
vill come as ſure as fate—I'm certain he']l 
ake the hint. Pray come and help me to get a 
few things ready to make my eſcape with him, 
if he']l take me. 
CHARLOTTE, 
Yes, couſin, he'll take you; your fortune 
will make any man take you at a venture. 


MARI A, 
Bleſs me ! I never thought of that, I am 
ſorry— 
CHARLOTTE, 
At all events, however, he's better than 
Whim. | 
MARIA, 
True—come then; by the time we have 
done, we may be looking for him at the win- 
dow. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE changes to a Room in Sir Neptune 
Topſail's houſe. Enter two or three Footmen, 
walking acroſs the ſtage, and Lady 7. w_ fol- 
lowing. 

LADY TOPSAIL, 


Is the chair ready, Tom? 
SE R- 
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SERVANT, 

Yes, my Lady ; and the chair looks as much 
like your own, as the Counteſs of Sedan's does. 
Her men, to be ſure, are tall Iriſhmen, both of 
the ſame ſize; but our great coats would not 
fir Iriſhmen; ſo I have picked up two tight 
Welch ponies, who will trot away with your 
Ladyſhip in a trice, 


Enter Sir Neptune Topſail. 


SIR NEPTUNE. 


What's all this, Lady Topſail? 


LADY TOPSAIL. 

Becauſe you won't allow me a coach, Sir 
Neptune. 

SIR NEPTUN E., 

And becauſe I will not allow you a coach 
with two horſes, you muſt have a chair with 
four men. 

LADY TOPSAIL. 

To be ſure, and with twelve, if I had a mind. 
Would you have me ride in a hackney, or 
trape on foot ? Since you have not ſpirit enough 
to make any diſtinction of me, by a carriage, 
I] am determined to make one of myſelf, by a 
chair, 

SIR 
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SIR NEPTUNE. 
Well, I don't know what you would have. 
You go where you pleaſe, and come when you 
pleaſe, live how you pleaſe, and do what you 
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pleaſe, have money when you pleaſe, and pet 


I can never pleaſe you. 


LADY TOPSAIL. 
Therefore, I'll have thoſe who can. 


SIR NEPTUNE. 


I ſuppoſe you have 


LADY TOPSAII. 
'Tis fit I ſhould. Did not you promiſe me, 
when I married you, that I ſhould live like 


what I was ? 
SIR NEPTUNE. 


A beggar. 
LADY TOPSAIL. 
Did not I marry you when I could have had 


SIR NEPTUNE. 

Nobody elſe. 

LADY TOPSAIL. 

The very beſt of quality; and yet you deny 
me a ſneaking hundred a year for a coach, 
which every little tradeſman keeps his wife a 
twelvemonth, though he breaks at the year's 
end, I dare ſay when our daughter Charlotte 

grows up— 
B b SIR 
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SIR NEPTUNE, 

Grows up ! why the girl has been marriage- 
able theſe three years, though you ſtill keep 
her in a white frock, as they do the young 
chickens of fifty in King's Place. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 

"Twill be time enough for her to come out 
ſome years hence. Do you think I will be fol- 
lowed about by a tall girl, like the miſtreſs of 
a boarding-ſchool? I am reſolved ſhe ſhan't 
appear in public, till J have left off dancing 
minuets myſelf. 


| SIR NEPTUNE, 

There again! At your time of life to think 
of expoling yourſelf in a minuet! And now I 
think of it, I verily believe that all the money 
you ſpent laſt winter, was on ſome dancing 
maſter or other, to teach you to ſtand on one 
leg. 

LADY TOPSAIL. 

Suppoſe it was? I was always brought up 
to it. I dare ſay you would have me like our 
neighbours over the way, who were daughters 


perhaps of haberdaſhers, 


SIR NEP TUNE. 
would have you, Lady Topſail, not aſham- 
cd of me. 
3 LADY 
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LADY TOPSAIL, 
Then you muſt keep me a coach. 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
I tell you I won't. 
LADY TOPSAIL, 
The apothecary, next door, keeps one fer his 
wife. 
SIR NEPTUNE. 
Which his neighbour's wife pays for. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
Pray, Sir Neptune, let me have a coach. 


SIR NEPTUNE., 
Not this year. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
Shall I have one next ? - 


$IR NEPTUNE., 
I can't tell. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
Then you won't ſay when I ſhall have this 
coach ? 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
Perhaps never ; or when there's another war, 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
PII live on a biſcuit, Sir Neptune— 


B b 2 SIR 
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SIR NEPTUNE. 

But I won't, Lady Topſail. Nature gave us 
appetites that we might indulge them; bur | 
keeping a coach is a ſpecies of luxury that— 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
Unleß you indulge me in, Sir Neptune, I ſay 
you are a mean, niggardly, dirty, naval-jew; 
and ſo you may walk or fail, if you pleaſe, I 
ſhall indulge myſelf in the luxury of a chair. 


SIR NEPTUN k. 
O vanity, vanity ! In the cup of matrimony, 
thou art like vinegar in a cool tankard, 


8 O N G. 


SIR NEPTU NE. 

The married ſtate, at beſt, 

Is like the troubled ocean, 
That knows no joy or reſt, 

But ever is in motion ; 
Like this, it ebbs and flows, 

Has tides of neap and ſpring ; 
Now, nothing does, but blows, 

Now, kiſſing 1s the thing. 
Married life 
Is a ſtrife, 
Heigh-ho ! 
Above, below— 


A . 


Yaw, yaw, 
In the ſtraw ; 
Children ſprawl, 


3 Goſſi ps bawl ; 
And in vain you may curſe, 
ſay When the devil's in your purſe. 
"oY Should Madam barren prove, 
» 1 Nor heed obſtet'ric lay, 
g She ſtill muſt ſnew her love 
Of breeding, t'other way 
ny, All night ſhe'll ſhake the dye, 


Or ſhuffle for an ace; 
She'll paint, ſhe'll — O fie! 
To imitate her Grace 
Married life 
Js a ſtrife, 
Heigh-ho ! 
Above, below ; 
Yaw, Yaw, 
Go to law— 
Divorce bill 
Is a pill, 
And in vain you may curſe, 
When the devil's in your purſe, 
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Enter a Servant, 


SERVAN T. 
A letter from General Olympus. 


| SIR NEPTUNE (reads). 
« Dear Brother, 
«I have come to a reſolution of marrying 
« my daughter to Mr. Whim, this afternoon ; 
* and ſhall be with you ſoon after you receive 
ce theſe diſpatches, in order to conduct yourſelf 
« and Lady Topſail to aſſiſt at the ceremony. 
From your affectionate 
© FABIAN OLyYMPus.” 


— So, ſo! he is come to a concluſion at laſt; 
that's more than I expected. My brother's 
profeſſion has made him fo flow and cautious, 
that he takes as much time in performing any 
common buſineſs of life, as he does to move 
his army, when he is in fear of a mine ſpringing 
under him. 
LADY TOPSAIL, 
To be ſure he has not the raſhneſs of a tar, 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
Raſhneſs, Lady Topſail ? We ſcorn the im- 


putation. It is our nature to be quick and 


precipitate ; the ſailor who deliberates, is un- 
| worthy 
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worthy that ſublime element, whoſe very eſ- 
ſence is motion and inſtability—Ha ! brother 
Olympus ! 


Enter General Olympus. 


GENERA L, | 
Sir Neptune, good day to you.—Siſter, your 
moſt obedient; I'm here, you ſee, almoſt as 
ſoon as my aid-du-camp. 
SIR NEPTUNE. 
I ſee you are, General. 
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GENERA L., 
I have wheeled about this morning, and 
been very expeditious. 


SIR NEPTUNE-. 
I am glad to find it; in general you are ra- 
ther low in your operations, 
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LADY TOPSAI L. | 
There now ;—well, I do ſay ſea-faring folks 
have the worſt manners— 


GENERAL, 
My brother and I, Lady Topſail, underſtand 
each.other's language ; we are both profeſſional 
men, and have our particularities. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
But the particularities of the army are very 
Bb 4 different 
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different from the diſguſting roughneſs of a 
tar. 
SIR NEPTUNE. 
PII tell you what, Lady Topſail ; if you {ay 
another word, I'll order you up to the yard. 


arm, 
GENERAL. 


No diſputes to-day, I beg; it will be ſuch 
a bad ſpecimen of matrimonial life to give my 
daughter. 
LADY TOPSAIL, 
Ay, poor girl; ſhe little knows what ſhe 
may meet with. Though I muſt own I have 
a tolerable opinion of young Whim— 


GENERAL, 

I am glad of it, my Lady; you muſt be a 
judge, if judgment in huſbands is to be got 
from experience. I think you married fix of 
my brother's daughters by his firſt wife, in a 
twelvemonth after you married him, 


SIR NEP TUNE, 
She If ſhe had had any thing to do with it, 
I ſhould have been allied to half the black-legs 
in town.—No, I thank you, I got them huſ- 
bands myſelf, who can afford to keep them, 
and now I am ſure they are ſafe off my hands; 
and as you are about to follow my example— 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL. 

I wiſh I may have done for the' beſt—young 
Whim is not very clever, to be ſure ; but he is a 
gentleman, has money, and, I believe, is an 
honeſt man. 


SIR NEP TUNE, 
Make the moſt of him, then; for, damn me! 
ſuch if they are not as difficult to find as the longi- 
© my tude, 


GENERAL. 

Lady Topſail, ſhall I have the honour to at- 
tend you? By the time we get there, every 
thing will be ready for the wedding. Will 
your Ladyſhip give me leave 


LADY TOPSAIL. 


be a 

I wonder how long it will be before Sir 
got 
of Neptune offers me his hand. 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
Stop her mouth, brother, for heaven's ſake ; 
take her away.—(Exeunt General Olympus and 


1 It, Lady Topſail) Which ever way I ſteer myſelf, 
egs ſhe's perpetually raking me fore and aft. [ Exit. 
wuſ- 


SCENE changes to a Room in General Olym- 


— Mufical Inſtruments, Piana- forie and Fiddle. 


MARIA, 


pus's houſe; diſcovers Maria and Franklove ; 
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MARIA. 

I muſt confeſs, Mr. Franklove, I have no 
right to accuſe you of aſſurance, after the mo- 
deſty yau have diſcovered in getting in at the 
window, Pray who is to pay for the glaſs you 
have broken ? 

FRANKLOVE. 

Your father might have made the window 
bigger, then, ſince he has ſo fine a daughter, 
and will not allow people to come in at the 
door to her, 

MARIA. 

Well, I'll forgiye you, for once. 


FRANKLOVE. 
And in token of it, let me kiſs your hand. 


MARIA. 
[ would Jet you kiſs it; but I am afraid of 
your taking hold of me, and that you would 
carry me away. 
FRANKLOVE, 
Upon my word I won't. 


MARIA. 
You would, you would ; I know you would. 


 FRANKLOVE., 
I'll ſwear I would not, by— 


MARIA, 
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no Nay, don't ſwear ; you will be more likely to 1 
: #48 
no- do it then. Fil 
the FRANKLOVE. 1 
. o * . 1 
ou Dear Maria, let me kiſs your hand in token mY 
of your forgiveneſs, and my love. #4 
- 
MARIA, = i 
y Why, do you love me ? . 
. 1. 
he r RANK LOVE. 6 
- (0 
How can you doubt it ? beet 
Fl. ih 
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FRANKK LOVE. 
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L y 
. Doubt the ſnow on the mount to be white, 74 
Doubt the trees that you ſee in the grove, 1. g 
f Doubt the beams of the ſun to be bright, 571 
d But, oh! never doubt that I love. 14 
| II. Wi 
Doubt the counſel of truth can betray, 15 
Or conſtancy's longing to rove ; 
Doubt wiſdom can lead you aſtray, 
But, oh ! never doubt that I love, 


Now will you let me kiſs your hand ? 
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MARI A. 
I am ſure you would carry me away if | 
ſhould. 
F RANK LOVE. 
Don't be afraid; I'll uſe no violence, upon 
my honour, 
MARIA, 
What did you come in at the window for, if 
you did not mean to ſteal me? 


FRANKLOV E. 
If I ſhould attempt it, you might call out, 
and I ſhould be prevented. 


MARIA, 

This is quite the back part of the houſe, and 

nobody could hear me; beſides, I know you 

came to ſteal me, becauſe I am an heireſs, and 

have twelve hundred pounds a year, left me by 
an uncle, out of my father's power. 


FRANKLOVE, 
Twelve hundred pounds a year! 


MARIA, | 
And a woman who told my fortune ſaid I 
ſhould be ſtolen away, and deſcribed the man as 


like you as poſſible. 
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| FRANKLOVE. 
Well, and what do you think of it? You 
know *tis in vain to reſiſt fate. 


MARI A. 
'Tis ſo, indeed. 


FRANK LOVE. 

Come then, my love, let me ſteal you; we 
have an excellent opportunity, the window is 
yet open. 

| MARIA. 

No, no; if I went, I ſhould chooſe to go for 
good and all; bur my father will come preſent- 
ly, and may quickly overtake us—befides, now 
| think on't, you are a ſtranger to me, and I 
know not where you would carry me. 


FRANKLOVE, 

To Scotland, my dear girl: and "tis the moit 
fortunate thing in the world, I have now ar the 
tavern door a poſt-chaiſe and four, waiting for 
me. 


MARIA, 
Then 'tis plain you intend to carry me away; 
for a poſt-chaiſe and four, though there were 
not another man in it but the poſtillions, would 


carry away any girl of my age in England, 


FRAN K» 
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r RANK LOVE. 
Then you will go? 
MARIA, 
What young woman of ſpirit could ever ſay 
no to a poſt-chaiſe and four? 'tis not in the 
power of ſixteen to reſiſt it. 


S| - © N G. 


MARIA, 
| I. 
Lou may talk of ſoft paſſion, and love's potent 
dart, 
To rob a weak maid of an unguarded heart ; 
Affection is poor, and love's dart of no force is, 
Compar'd with fine gowns, and a coach and 
ſix horſes. 
II. 
Ye ſoldiers ſo briſk, and ye courtiers ſo gay, 
Who think to maintain us on ſixpence a day ; 
A kiſs will not purchaſe or ſtockings or habit, 
Nor the fuel of love roaſt a lark or Weleh- 
 - "rabbit. 
III. 
Your beauty it is not, nor eyes darting fire, 
It is not your wiſdom, ye men, we admire; 
By prudence enlighten'd, a huſband we wed, 
By the length of his purſe, not the length of 


his head. 
| IV. We 


SY 


We laugh in our ſleeve at the am'rous gallant, 

While to Scotland we fly for the ſake of the 
Jaunt ; 

And if we repent, it has long been confeſs'd, 

That in coach and ſix horſes, repentance is beſt. 


V. 
An equipage grand is the joy of our life, 
Where's the woman for that, who would not be 
a wife ? 
For myſelf, in poſt-chaiſe I would viſit the moon, 
And if horſes can't fly, I can mount a balloon, 


FRANKLOVE, 
Come then, my angel. 


MARI A, 
You are ſure, though, it is a poſt-chaiſe and 
four ? 


"FRANKLOVE. | 
Upon my honour ; pray let us take the op- 
portunity, leſt your father ſhould return, 


MARIA. 
Indeed, old relations are apt to take the ill- 
bred freedom of preſſing into young company 
at unſeaſonabie times. 
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r R AN EK LOV x. 
True, my dear; let us therefore prevent it 
by eſcape - It grows late. 
MARIA. 
Tis late, I think ; beſides I am not ready. 
| RANK LOVE. 
Your father will certainly ſurpriſe us. 
MARIA, 
Let him, if he will, 
FRANKLOVE, 
He'll hinder our deſign. 
MARI A, 
No he will not; for mine 1s to ſtay here, 
FRANKLOVE., 
You are in joke? 
MARIA. 
No. 
FRANK LOVE. 
You were for going, juſt now. 
MARIA, 
I was then in the humour, 
FRANKL\OVE. 
And have you changed ſo ſoon? 


| 


MARI A, 


Tis five minutes ago. 
FRANK- 
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P RANK LO E. 
Then you are not five minutes in the ſame 
humour? 
MARIA. 
I thought you had been a man of che world. 


FRANKLOVE, 
And you really will not go with me, after all ? 


MARI A. 

No indeed, Sir; but your loſs will not be fo 

great. I'll be ingenuous with you; I am no 

heireſs, nor have I twelve hundred pounds a 
year, Now you will part with me, I dare ſay. 


FRANKLOVE. 
I wiſh I could; 'tis now too late. 


MARIA, 
Would you be ſuch a fool as to ſteal a woman 
who has nothing? 


r RANK LOVE. 
I'll convince you, for you ſhall go with me; 
and ſince you are twelve hundred pounds a 
year the lighter, you'll be the eaſier carried 
away. (Takes her up in his arms.) 


MARI A. 

Stop; ſince I find you would take me with- 
out any portion (an infallible ſign of true love), 
here's my hand in good earneſt, and you may 
C c carry 
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carry me where you pleaſe. I have the twelve 
hundred pounds, out of my father's power, 
which is yours, and J am ſorry it is not the 
Indies, for your ſake. 


— 


RANK LOVE. 

My dear Maria, you but increaſe my fears, 
not my wealth; I deſire but to be ſecure of 
you. 


1. 


FRANKLOVE and MARIA. 


I. 
Golconda's gems, Potoſi's mines, 
Of wealth no ſource would prove; 
Gold has no weight, nor diamond ſhines, 


Deprived of her [him] I love. 


II, 
In her [im] what kings alone command, 
What ſaints have wiſh'd, is given; 
The rod of empire's in her [his] hand, 
Her [is] mind itſelf is heaven. 


Enter Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE. 
O dear couſin, here's your father and my father, 
and all the whole family, coming up ſtairs, 
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| FRANKLOVE, 
The devil! What's to be done ? 


MARIA, 
Pray don't leave me; I'll invent ſomething. 


Enter General Olympus, Sir Neptune, and Lady 
| Topſail. 
GENERAL. 


Hey day! who have we here? The young 
ladies and a man? 


MARIA Caſide to Franklove ). 
Take no notice of them. (She hums a tune.) 


GENERAL 
50 merry are you ? 


MARI A. 
Ha! papa, are you returned? Good morning 
to your Ladyſhip.— Uncle, your moſt obedient. 


GENERA L, 
Who is he, Maria? 
MARIA, 
Mr. Soprano, the Italian ſinging-maſter, papa. 


FRANKLOVE (afide). 
Italian! Zounds, I can't ſpeak a word of the 
language 
GENERAL, 
A ſinging-maſter ? 


Cc 2 SIR 
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SIR NEPTUNE, 


Let me ſee him. (puts on his ſpectacles) He 
does not look like an Italian, I'm ſure. 


LADY TOPSAIL. 
Pſha ! Sir Neptune, how ſhould you know 
an Italian ? 


SIR NEPTUNE. 

Not by what he has; but by what he wants. 
Beſides, he does not look like a maſter of any 
thing. 

GENERAL, 

Nay brother, ſinging-maſters and dancing- 
maſters all look like gentlemen now-a-days; 
but how came he here ? 


| 'SIR NEPTUNE. 
Ay—how came he here ? 


LADY TOPSAIL. 


How ſhould he come here, but upon his legs ? 


SIR NEPTUNE. 6 


So, ſhe has put an excuſe into his head ; but 
aſk him, brother. 


GENERAL. 
My daughter ſays you are an Italian ſinging- 
maſter, Sir. 
FRANKLOVE, 


Ye—ye—ye—(ftammers.) 
sI 
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SIR NEPTUN E, 
How does it appear ? 


MARIA, 
There are the muſic books on the table, and 
the inſtruments we have been playing on. 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
That's Jemmy Whim's fiddle, and I'll ſwear 
to It, | 
MARIA, 
He lent it to Mr. Soprano, uncle, 


GENERA TI, 
That may be, to be ſure. 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
But how came he here without my brother's 
knowledge ? 
MARIA. 
Mr. Whim ſent him, becauſe he wiſhed me 
to recover my linging a little before we were 
married; ſo I have taken ſeveral leſſons. Mr. 


Whim told you of it the other day; don't you 
remember, uncle ? 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
Not I, faith, 
MARIA, 


Indeed, uncle, you grow old; you .emes - 


fail you. 
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LADY TOPSAIL, 
I have told him fo a long time, 


MARI A. 
Couſin Charlotte, did not you hear Mr: 
Whim fay ſo? 


CHARLOTTE. 
Yes, coulin, upon my honour. 
: $IR NEPTUNE. 
Then it is a lie, you may be ſure; pray 
queſtion the man a little more. | 
GENERAL, 
I will; there's nothing like being cautious, 


My daughter ſays you are an /talian, Sir. 


| FRANKLOVE. 
Ye—ye—ye—(/ftammers.) 

| GENERA L, 
And a ſinging-maſter. 


| FRANKLOYVE, 
Ye—ye—ye—(ſtammers.) 
SIR NEPTUNE, 

A damn'd odd ſinging-maſter, if he ſings no 
better than he ſpeaks; but if ſo, let us hear 
him ſing, | : 

GENERAL, 

True, brother, Pray, Sir, fayour us with a 


ſong. 
4 r RANK - 
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FRANKLOVE, 
Ye—ye—ye—(ftammers.) 

MARIA, , 
Mr. Soprano does not (ing himſelf ; he only 
teaches to ſing, papa. 


RANK LOVE. 
Ye—ye—ye—(flammers. ) 
| SIR NEPTUN E. 
All falſe; I am certain this man is an im- 
poſtor by his ſtammering ſo damnably, 
MARI A, 


He does not ſpeak Engliſh, uncle. 


SIR NEP TUN E. 11 
Nor Italian either, as far as I ſee. 


MARIA. 24 

Becauſe he labours under an impediment in | 
his ſpeech, 1 
SIR NEPTUNE. 1 


And ſo teaches to fing becauſe he can't talk. 4 


LADY TOPSAIL. 
For ſhame, Sir Neptune, to harbour ſuch k 
ſuſpicions ; the gentleman is a ſinging maſter, 


4 

r and I have often heard of him. 3 
0141. b 1 

Well, well; if he does not „ing, he muſt be |, 


able to play; one of theſe inſtruments will 
- Cc 4 ſurely 
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ſurely ſuit his hand. Let us ſee whether his 
fingers are not more glib than his tongue. 


FRANKLOVE, 
O the devil! 
SIR NEP TUNE. 
Suppoſe he plays us a tune on the piano 
forte, and Maria gives us a ſong, till Mr. Whim 


Comes. 
MAX 14A. 


He does not play on the piano forte, uncle. 


SIRNEPTUNE. 


I thought ſo. 
 GENWRELRAL. 


Then give him the fiddle, and let us have a 


ſcrape, 
FRANKLOVE (afide). 


I'm in a ſcrape enough, already. 


MARI A. 
There 1s not time now ; I have finiſhed my 
leſſon, and he is in a hurry, 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
Don't believe it, brother; this is all a ſham, 
Inſiſt on a tune, to be convinced who he is. 


MARIA. 
Come then, Mr. Soprano, we'll play the fa- 
vourite air in the laſt new opera; tune your 


fiddle ( Arites the piano forte) if you pleaſe. 


FRAN K- 


his 
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FRANKLOVE (ade to Maria). 
I don't know a note. 
MARIA (afide). 
Seem to tune it, and break the ſtrings. 


(Franklove tunes the fiddle, and breaks the ſtrings.) 


RANK LOVE. 
Damn the ſtrings! 


SIR NEPTUNE. 

He ſwears in plain Engliſh, however; bur 
he broke the ſtrings on purpoſe, becauſe he 
can't play, No, no; that's not the long bow 
he is uſed to, I am ſure, 

GENERA L. 

Sir, I muſt tell you this ſeems very odd; 1 
inſiſt, therefore, on your proving to me imme- 
diately, who you are, why you came here; or I 
ſhall be obliged to treat you in a way that 
won't be ſo agreeable, 


FRANKLOVE, 


Ye—ye—ye—(/ammers.) 


GENERAL (calling). 
Who waits there ? ( Enter Servant) Who let 
this perſon in ? 


SERVANT. 
I never ſaw his face before, Sir. 


GENERAL, 


- + © 
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GENERAL. 
How did he come into the houſe, then? 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
At the window; witneſs the breaking of the 
glaſs. 
GENERAL. | 
If ſo, he ſhall go out at the window, that's 
all. 
MARIA, 


Indeed, papa, Mr. Whim ſent him. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 

And ſurely he would not ſend a gallant to 
the lady he is going to marry, and on the wed- 
ding-day too. 

SIR NEPTUNE. 
I don't know that; depend on it, there is 
ſome damn'd trick in this, by his tammering. 


wHIM (without). 
Order the carriage to wait at the door. 
GENERA L, 
Now we ſhall know the truth. 
Enter Whim, and a Parſon. 


WHIM, 
Every thing is ready, General; I have 
brought tlie parſon. 


MARIA. 
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MARI A, 
Here's a terrible buſtle, Mr. Whim ; my 
father and uncle won't believe this gentleman 
was ſent here by you. 
WH IM (laughing ). 
Ha, ha, ha! Yes he was—O yes; I ſent 
him, upon honour. 
SIR NEPTUNE, 
And what's his buſineſs ? 


WHIM, 


Buſineſs ! 


MARIA. 
Is not he a ſinging-maſter ? 


WHIM. 


O yes, he's a ſinging maſter. 
SIR NEPTUNE. 


And ſings delightfully ? 


WHIM, 
Like a ſky-lark, 
SIR NEPTUN E., 
There, there—Does not that ſatisfy you ? 


W HIM. 
The devil eat me if he 1s not the firſt ſing- 
ing - maſter in London. 


GENERAL, 


You know him very well? 
WHIM, 
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before. 


He'll do't— 


WHIM, 
Yes, General; no man better. 


GENERAL. 
And you ſent him to my daughter? 


WHIM, 
I did, indeed. 
GENERAL, 
How long ago ? 
| WHIM, 
Not an hour. 
SIR NEPTUNE. 
There again; Maria ſaid ſhe had had ſeveral 
leſſons. Come, come, brother, beware in time. 


wu 1M (afde). : 
This damn'd old fellow will ſpoil the joke. | 
GENERA L, 
I muſt own 'tis ſtrange he ſhould have 
given her ſeveral leſſons, and I not heard of it i 
a 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
How ſhould you ? he makes no noiſe, you 
find. He neither ſings, nor plays, nor ſpeaks. 
He teaches ſomething elſe, depend upon it.— 


WHIM, 


Let him do it. 
SIR 


al 
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SIR NEP TUNE, 
He'll wrong you. 

WHIM, 
Let him wrong me; what's that to you? 


SIR NEPTUN E, 
You ſhall not be wrong'd. 


WHIM. 
I will— 
SIR NEPTUNE. 
You ſhall not; nor ſhall the fellow ſtir out of 
the room, till I know the truth. 


LADY TOPSAIL, 
Indeed, Sir Neptune, you grow ridiculous ; 
if you would but give the gentleman time to 
ſpeak for himſelf— 


SIR NEPTUNE. 

Time to ſpeak? why he has been here ſeve- 
ral times, you are told, and has not yet got out 
a word. 

GENERA L, 

If he has any thing to ſay for himſelf, let 

us have it, however, 


WHIM (afide to Franklove). 
Why don't you tell them ſome lie or other ? 


FRANKLOV E, 
Ye—ye—ye—(ftammers.) 


MARIA, 
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MARIA, 
You know how poor Mr. Soprano ſtammers. 


„ 
O zounds! I forgot his ſtammering. 


SIR NEPTUN xk. 
Yes, yes; he is the diſhonourer of your 
daughter, brother. 
WHIM, 
Do you think, now, I would tell you a lie ? 


GENERAL, 

I tell you what, Mr. Whim; you are going 
to be my ſon-in-law, but if it prove to be a lie, 
I will difown both you and my davghter, for 
your folly and treachery to yourſelves, as well as 
to me. You may have her, and her fortune; 
but not a ſhilling of mine, fo look to it. 


w HIM (ade). 

Zounds! I muſt look to it; the joke will 
turn againſt me, elſe. 

SIR NEPTUNE, 

Now, brother, you have acted like a man of 
ſpirit. | 
W HIM (aide). 

Yes, I muſt confeſs—They dare not kill him 


before the parſon. Well, General, rather than 
loſe 
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loſe your favour, I muſt confeſs he is no ſing- 
ing-maſter. 


SIR NEP TUNE, 
There, there; *tis out at laſt. 


FRANKLOVE (afide to Maria), 
He has betrayed us; (going up to bim) 


and now a thought ſtrikes me— 


SIR NEPTUNE (running lo the door). 
Nay, Sir, if you paſs that way, my cane 
ſhall paſs this way, do you ſee, 


MARIA. 
Oh ! hold, Sir Neptune. 
GENERAL (to Franklove). 
How dare you, Sir ? 


* 


W HIM, 
Indeed, General, there's no harm ; he came 
here on a frolick of mine and your daughter. 


GENERA L, 
The diſhonour of your wife may be a frolick 
to you, Sir ; but my daughter— 


WHIM. 
'Tis all a jeſt—a mere jeſt, upon my ſoul, 
General. 
SIRNEPTUNEk. 
Don't put up with it, brother. 


GENERAL, 
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GENERAL. 
A jeſt! Jeſt with my honour! Who waits 
there? run for a conſtable. 


(The General draws his ſword, and flands - the 
oppoſite door to Sir Neptune; they advance by 


degrees towards Franklove.) 


WHIM. 

Nay then, if you come to this, by the tame 
rule of honour, | muſt help him, as I brought 
him into the ſcrape. There, Mr, Franklove, go 
into that room; I'll ſecure both you and Maria; 
and, parſon, do you go with them, for I ſee 
you are damnably afraid both of a ſword and a 
cudgel. | 
(Maria, Franklove, Charlotte, and Parſon, go into 

the back ſcene, whilſs Whim, having drawn his 

ſword, keeps off the General, and Lady Topſail 
keeps off Sir Neptune with ber fan.) 


Now, gentlemen both, I beg you would hear 
reaſon. 


LADY TOPSAIL (afide). 
If Sir Neptune does, I ſhall not deſpair of 


my coach, at laſt. 
Sin NEPTUNE, 
Thou diſgrace of thy country |! 
WH1M. 
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W HIM. 

Pray have a little patience ; ſuppoſe—l ſay 
ſuppoſe—he were what you ſuſpect; and he had 
done—— 


GENERA L, 
How, Sir? 


WHIM., 


I ſay, ſuppoſe—ſuppoſe— 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
Well, go on—you'll ſtammer next. 


WH IM. 

I ſay again, ſappeſe he had; for I do but ſup- 
poſe it; ayn't I here ready to marry her? Now 
can't you ſuffer the ſhame but for one quarter 
of an hour, till the parſon has joined us? and 
then, if there be any ſhame, it becomes mine ; 
for the father has nothing to do with the 
daughter's buſineſs—honour—what do you call 
it? when once ſhe is married. 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
Here's a fellow, for you! 


GENERAL 
I'll tell you what, Mr. Whim, all this may be 
the ton, and very polite at the weſt end of the 
town, but in the army, Sir— 


D d SIR 
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SIR NEPTUNE, 
And in the navy, Sir— 


GENERAL, 
The leaſt infringement on the laws of honour 
muſt be revenged. 


To be ſure, 


SIR NEPTUNE, 


GENERAL. 

If, therefore, you do not perfectly explain 
this matter, to our ſatisfaction, I muſt inſiſt on 
your fighting that gentleman, before you marry 
my daughter; for, let me tell you, I would 
ſooner fire into my daughter's grave, than ſee 
her married to a man, who would hold the door 
whilſt his friend diſhonoured him. 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
In the firſt place, who is he? 
GENERAL, 
Ay, who is he? 
WHIM, 
His name is Franklove. 


SIR NEPTUNE., 
A damn'd name ! 


W HIM, 
He's a gentleman of fortune. 


GENERAL, 
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GENERAL. 
And what brought him here ? 


SIR NEPTUNE. 


What brought him here? 


WHIM. 

I'll tell you—have but patience.— On my 
coming here, this morning, to ſettle every thing 
with Maria about our wedding, in the openneſs 
of her heart (for ſhe knew I ſhould not be jea- 
lous) ſhe told me Mr. Franklove was my rival ; 
that he had often taken notice of her from the 
tavern window, and that he had even attempted 
to get in, by the help of a low building adjoin- 
ing. 

SIR NEPTUNAE, 

I aid he broke the glaſs. 


W HIM. 

At this, you may ſuppoſe, I was ſomewhat 
angry; but as Maria had previouſly made me 
promiſe to make no quarrel about it, ſhe ſoon 
pacified me, by giving me leave to go, and rally 
him in my way ; and in order for Maria to have 
ber laugh too, I prevailed on him to get in at 
the window. I ſuppoſe ſhe had led him into 
a fool's paradiſe. : 
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SIR NEPTUNE, 
And you not there ? 


WHIM. 

And almoſt made him believe, ſhe would 
elope with him, when you came and ſpoilt the 
ſport; that's all, I aſſure you. 


GENERA L, 
But what will the gentleman ſay to all this, 
now he finds he has been made a dupe ? 


HAI M. 

We men of faſhion, General, know how to 
ſettle theſe matters. If we fought every time 
we made fools of each other, our bodies would 
have as many holes as our coats have buttons; 
we ſettle ſuch diſputes by wit, or retaliation. 


GENERAL, 

Well, well, every man in his way: if you un- 
derſtand each other, I am ſatisfied; ſo call them 
out, and let us make all the reparation we can 
to the gentleman, by bidding him welcome to 
the wedding. 

SIR NEPTUNE. | 

I dare ſay, though, he'll be bad company, 

he ſtammers ſo curſedly. 


_'WHIM, 


Ha, ha, ha! that's part of the joke; there's 
not 


th 
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not a more talkative fellow in St. James's pariſh. 
Come, ladies and gentlemen, out with you ; 
your peace is made. (going to the door.) Hey! 
no one anſwers ; where the duce are you all? 
ld Bleſs me, the birds are flown ! 


the 


SIR NEPTUNE. 
What ! Blackbird and all ? 


W HIM. 
Parſon, and all, as ſure as a gun. 


GENERAL, 
Where can they be? What's the matter, 
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No harm can happen where the parſon is. 
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GENERAL, 

Zounds ! I don't know that. Who waits 
there ? (Enter Servant) What's become of my 
daughter, and the gentleman, and the parſon ? 
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SERVANT. 
They went away in Mr, Whim's carriage, Sir, 


any, Here's work for you. 


GENERAL. 

Is this a joke, too? 

1ere's 
not 


Dd 3 WHIM. 
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WH 1 NM. 

A damn'd bad one—O, here's the parſon 
come back again. (Re-enter Parſon) Well, Sir, 
where's Miſs Maria and Mr. Franklove ? 

PARSON. 

They will be here immediately—only ſtopt 

a few minutes at the gentleman's lodgings. 
GENERAL, 

My daughter gone with a gentleman to his 

lodgings ? 
| PARSON. 

Where's the harm, Sir ? 

— SIR NEP TUNE. 

Ay, ay; he would have taken her to his 
own lodgings, I dare ſwear. 


PARSON. 
If I had been in the gentleman's ſituation— 


W. H I M. 

He's a wit, Sir Neptune; this muſt be ſome 
joke. 

PARSON, 

Quite the contrary ; marriage is a very ſe- 
rious thing. F am ſure Miſs cried, as if ſhe 
thought ſo. 

W I M. 

What Mis? when? where? 


it, 


pt 


his 


his 


"Me 


ſe- 
ſhe 


ON, 
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PARSON. 
Miſs Maria, juſt now, when I married em. 


GENERAL. 
Whom have you married, friend ? 


PARSON, 
The couple I came to marry; Miſs Maria 
Olympus, and Charles Franklove, Eſq. I think 
the gentleman ſubſcribed himſelf, 


| W HI A. 
You have made a confounded blunder, 7 
was to have been married to Miſs Maria. 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
He'd make twenty ſuch blunders, for five 
guineas, at any time. 
WH1I M. 


Did I hold the door for this? 


GENERAL. 
You perfectly deſerve it. 


WHIM, 


What a fool I have made of myſelf! 


SIR NEPTUNE, 
Yes ; I faid he would do it. 


GENERA L. 

O, here they come. ( Euter Maria, Franklove, 
and Charlotte) Spare your kneeling, Maria, the 
parſon has anticipated the whole ſtory. 

Dd 4 MARIA, 
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MAR1A, 
And we hope for your forgiveneſs, 


GENERAL, 


Aſk it of Mr. Whim ; he is moſt injured, 


FRANKLOVE. 
My dear Whim, I aſk you ten thouſand par- 
dons ; but I could not help it—you put temp- 


tation in my way, and when you reflect you 


would have done the ſame thing to me, you 
cannot be angry. Come, come, don't look 
ſerious ; your vanity will be gratified in making 
a good ſtory of it. : 
SIR NEPTUNE, 
He ſpeaks pretty plainly now. 


W H 1M. 
I ſee my error too clearly; I thought my- 
ſelf perfectly ſecure of Maria's affections, and 
have loſt her by indiſcretion and neglect, 


LADY.TOPSAIL (aſide to Sir Neptune). 

I wiſh, Sir Neptune, we could get Mr. Whim 
for Charlotte. When ſhe's off I ſhall have the 
coach. (aſide.) 
| | SIR NEPTU NE. | 

Not a bad hint. Well, Mr. Whim, ſince 
this matter ſeems to be ſettled, what ſay you to 
repairing the loſs of my niece by taking Char- 
lotte? ſhe is a good girl, and though not ſo 
| | rich, 
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rich, ſhe may have ſome perfections to counter- 


balance the ſcale. 
WHIM. 


Indeed, Sir Neptune, I ſhould think myſelf 
extremely flattered by the lady's good opinion, 
after the folly which 1 have juſt diſcovered. 
To ſhew her, therefore, that a reformation may 
make me worthy of her choice hereafter, T beg 
leave to have a little time ro conſider the mat- 
ter ſeriouſly and deliberately. The misfortune 
which has juſt happened to me, has been oc- 
caſioned by the conceit of good qualities, 
which, I fear, I do not poſſeſs. Let me profit 
by experience; and learn to win a woman's af- 
fections, by never thinking myſelf too ſecure 
of them. 


r 
HO RVUS (repeated aſter each ſtanza). 


In love, who feels himſelf ſecure, 
Too often ſtands at peril's door; 
Seize then the urchin, whilſt he's kind, 
For love, like time, is bald behind. 


G ENERAI. 
Courtſhip is like a well- fought field; 
If eicher wing incline to yield, 

Your boldeſt efforts there diſplay, 

And conqueſt crowns the glorious day. 


SIR 
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SIR NEPTUN-E, 
The ſailor thus, tho' angry gales, 
Of ſhip, or Suſan, rend the ſails; 
If courage at the helm preſide, 
With vigour ſtems both wind and tide, 


WN IM. 
Learn hence, ye wits, that none but fools 
Attempt to meddle with edg'd tools; 
Nor think to raviſh maiden hearts, 
By over-valuing your parts, 

MARIA, 

And you, ye fair ones, warn'd by me, 
Aſſert your right and liberty; 
Nor liſten to the baſe command, 
Without your heart, to yield your hand. 


FRANK LOVE. 
So ſhall you know, withot alloy, 
Thoſe tender hopes, that perfect joy, 
Which love and friendſhip but beſtow ; 
The choiceft gifts of heaven below. 


Chorus repeated. 
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SACKVILLE 

RUPERT 

WooDWARD 

FITZZWARREN 

CHARLES FITZWARREN, his Son 
BENJAMIN, Servant to Charles 
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SCENE I. Rupert's Houſe —Rupert and 
Sackville. 


RUPER T. 
ORMED an attachment already, Sack- 
ville? Why you won't be of age theſe 
two years. 


SACKVILLE. 
My youth will be no objection, I believe. 


RUPERT. 
And you want me to aſk her friends conſent ? 


SACKVILLE, 
Yes, my dear guardian. 


RUPERT. | 
My dear guardian ! How polite people grow 
when they are in love! But you have not told 


me who ſhe is. 
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| SACKVILLE. 


A moſt adorable girl ! 
RUPER Tr. 
Is ſhe rich ? | 
SACKVILLE. 
She's beauty itſelf, and as innocent—as inno- 
cent as I am. 


RUPERT, 
But tell me, what is her fortune? 


. SACKVILLE. 

If you were to ſee her, you would admire 
her as much as I do. Such a face, ſuch a vir- 
gin look — 

g nn. 

But her fortune? 


SACKVILLE. 
She poſſeſſes every thing that makes an ac- 
compliſhed woman. 


| RUPERT, 
But her fortune ? 


Mesem. 
She has ſo much grace, and ſo much manner, 
that one eaſily perceives ſhe is all nature. 


KUPER T, 
But her fortune ? 
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SACKVILLE, 
And though her face were not the handſomeſt 
in the world, yet her figure— 


RUPERT. 
Why don't you anſwer me? What is her 
fortune ? 


SACKVILLE, 
There's not a girl in the world has ſo much 
wit and humour. 
RUPERT, 
All that's very well ; but her fortune ? 


SACKVILLE, 
Beſides, too, ſhe is of an excellent family, 
of an admirable family—— 


RUPERT, 
The beſt families in the world are not always 
the richeſt. Her fortune, I lay ? 


SACKVILLE, 
I forgot to tell you, alſo, that ſhe ſings like 
Mara, 
RUPERT, 
I only want to know what money ſhe has. 
SACKVILLE, 
heard her ſing yeſterday, for the firſt time. 
RUPER T, 


It is too much to jeſt with me in this man- 
ner; 
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ner; if you will not vouchſafe me an anſwer, 
you may go your way, and I will go mine. 
SACKVILLE, 
Don't be angry, my dear guardian, I am 
going to anſwer you. 
RUPERT, 
Do then. 
SACKVILLE. 
What was it you aſked me? You aſked me, 
T think, if ſhe was a good economiſt ?—=No 
one better; ſhe will make an incomparable 


wife. 
RUPERT. 


Well, well, that's ſomething; but that is 
not what I aſked. I wan't to know what money 
ſhe's to have; you underſtand me? 


SACKVILLE (in a melancholy tone ). 
Money ſhe 1s to have ! 


rA r. 


Yes, money. I dare to ſay you never 


thought of aſking that queſtion. Ah, youth! 
youth ! Well, if you do not know how much 
money ſhe's to have, go and inquire, and then 
we'll talk ſeriouſly about the buſineſs. 
SACKVILL E. 
J have not been ſo ſtupid as you think me; 


I know all about it. 
RUPERT, 


in 
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RUPER T. 
You know, then, what money ſhe'll have ? 


SACKVILLE, 
Pretty nearly. 
« RUPER T. 
How much is it, then? 


SACKVILLE. 
Not a very large fortune, to be ſure. 


RUPER Tr. 
Let us ſee, you are rich on your ſide 


SACKVILLE. 
True, I am rich enough not to be very nice 


in that point. 


RUPERT. 
Well, has ſhe half what you have? 
SACKVILLE, 
Not quite. 


RUPERT. 
The third part ? 


SACKVILLE, 
Not ſo much, neither. 
| RUPERT. 
The quarter ? 
SACKVILLE. 
Not quite, 
E e 


RUPERT, 
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RUPERT, 

An eighth part? that would be about five 
thouſand pounds—not much to begin houſe- 
keeping with ! 

SACKVILLE. 

Have not I told you, that ſhe has not a very 

large fortune ? 
RUPER T, 
But ſtill ſhe has ſomething ; what is it ? 


| BACRYILLÞ. 
A — * my dear guardian. 


RUPERT, 
Very well, but that little ? 


SACKVILLE. 
O 'tis very little—very little— 


| RUPERT. 
But little as it is, it has a name. 


SACKVILLE. 
The little is, my dear guardian—the little 
i5—nothing. 
RU PER Tx. 
Nothing at all? why would you marry a 
woman who has nothing at all ? 


SACKVILLE, 
Nothing at all! Why ſhe has all the ac- 
3 compliſh- 
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compliſhments of her ſex ; ſhe wants nothing 
but money— 


0 
RUPERT. 

That is to ſay, ſhe would be an accompliſhed 

woman, if ſhe had but that which makes a wo- 

, man accompliſhed; but may one aſk what is 


the name of this divine beggar? 


SACKVILLE, 

Beggar! what a name! Ah! Sir, if merit 
alone were riches, ſhe would be rich, and we 
Pour 

RUPERT. 

Well, what is her name? 


SACKVILLE. 
Camilla, 
RUPER To 
Camilla ! the ſiſter of that profligate Charles 
Fitzwarren ? 
SACKVILLE, 
They ſay her father was one of the honeſteſt 
men in the world, 
RUPERT. 
He is, let him be where he will ; it is now 
nine years ſince he went from hence to try ſome 


chymical experiments among the mines in 
Ee 2 South 
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South America; and it is four or five ſince 
we have heard any news of him. He is moſt 
likely dead; and it is a happineſs for him, for 
the vexation of ſeeing his ſon turn out ſo ill, 
would inevitably have driven him mad. 


SACEVILLE: 
You knew him, then ? 


RUPERT. 


He was the oldeſt and deareſt friend I had, 


SACKVILLE, 

And yet you would be ſo cruel to his daugh- 
ter, and deprive me of the ſatisfaction of placing 
her in a ſituation worthy her merit. 

RUPER T. 

If you were my own ſon, I would not heſitate 
a moment; but you are only my ward. When 
you are older, you would, perhaps, change your 
mind, repent of what you had done, and then 
all the blame would fall upon me. 


SACKVILLE, 
My mind change! ceaſe to love Camilla! 


' RUPERT. 
Stay, then, till you become your own maſter, 
then you may act as you think proper. If Ca- 
milla were in the ſame circumſtances as when her 


father left her; if her brother had not ſpent all; 
if 
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if old Woodward, to whoſe care Fitzwarren left 
his children, had not abuſed that confidence, 
to their ruin; I, myſelf, would uſe my utmoit 
endeavours to inſure you the poſſeſſion of Ca- 
milla ; but as things are, I cannot interfere in 
the affair, 


SACKVILLE, 
My dear Rupert— 


RUPER T. 

Tis all in vain; nothing can make me alter 
my reſolutions. I intend to call on Woodward 
this morning, to reproach him for his conduct 
towards Charles Fitzwarren ; he has been buy- 
ing the houſe his father lived in, of that young 
profligate, which is all he had left of the old 
gentleman's poſſeſſions—this is too much, and 
is inexcuſable. 

| SACKVILLE. | 

I'll leave you, then, in hopes of ſeeing you 
return with ſentiments more favourable to my 
wiſhes, Adieu; you will not be gone long 


RUPER To 


Not an hour [ Exit Sackville, 
It is certain, one gets nothing by telling people 
the truth, and ſhewing them their errors ; but 
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no matter if it occaſion an irreparable breach 
between us. I never can eſteem a man who is 
capable of ſuch an infamous tranfaRtion ; there. 
fore his acquaintance will be of no value :— 
but who would ever have ſuſpected Woodward: 
a man in whom I thought, as well as old Fitz- 
warren, one might place entire confidence ; but 
he's a raſcal—a very raſcal, 


Enter Servant. 


SERVAN x. 
Sir, Mr. Woodward. 
RUPERT, 
Bid him walk in.— The very man I was going 


to— 
(Enter Woodward.) 


Good morning to you, Woodward. 


WOODWAR D. 
Friend Rupert, how goes all with you ? 


RUPER T. 
I was going to your houle. 


WOODWARD. 
I am glad I have ſaved you the trouble, 


RUPER T. 

But on ſecond thoughts, I would rather have 
ſpoken to you in the open air, there would be 
leſs fear of infection. 
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WOODWARD, : 
What do you mean? have I catched the 
plague ſince I ſaw you laſt ? 


RUPER T. 

Something worſe. O Woodward! Wood- 

ward ! are you that virtuous Woodward that 
all the city thought the honeſteſt man in it ? 


WOODWAR PD. 

What do you mean ? 

RUPER T. 

You cannot be ignorant of what is ſaid of 
you; no one mentions your name that does 
not accompany it with the epithets deceiver, 
uſurer, knave— 


WOODW ARD. 

I'm ſorry for it; but what can I do? the 
world will talk - no man can prevent it, or men's 
thinking; but if ſtill more were ſaid, it would 
give me little concern, ſatisfied in the convic- 
tion that they do me injuſtice. 


RUPER T, 
You are indifferent about it, then? that's 
more than I am for you. And do you think 
that indifference will juſtify you? People are 


often cool on theſe occaſions, becauſe they are 
Ee 4 ſenſible 
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ſenſible they have no right to be otherwiſe; 
but if any one ſpoke of me in ſuch terms, I 
ſhould be tempted to run him through the 
body, | 


| WOODWARD, 
And after all, what do they charge me with ? 


RUPERT, 
Your conſcience muſt be confoundedly hard- 
ened, that you cannot anſwer yourſelf that 
queſtion. Was not old Fitzwarren your friend? 


WOODWARD. 
He was, and is ſtill, notwithſtanding his long 
abſence. Don't you know that at his departure 


he placed his ſon and daughter under my care? 
Would he have committed fo facred a truſt to 


any one that he did not conſider as his friend? 


R UP ER T. 
Poor Fitzwarren ! how you have been de- 
ceived ! 
WOODWARD, 
You are miſtaken. 
RUPER Te 


A fine promiſing youth you have made of 
Charles. 
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WOODWARD. 

Now you are going to blame me for the very 
e thing in which you have ſo often taken my part. 
' You know very well that all Charles's indiſere- 
tions were committed without my knowledge; 
and when I did know of them, it was too late to 
apply a remedy. 


[ 


RUPER T. 
I don't believe that, now. This laſt affair 
has detected your deceit, 


ut 
2 
WOODWARD. 


What affair ? 


| RUPER T. 
Who bought old Fitzwarren's houſe ? 


WOODWARD. 


I did. 


RUPERT. 
Come then, when you will, my old friend 
Fitzwarren, you will not have'a houſe to put 


your head in. Ah! Woodward! Woodward! 
WOODWAR D. 
Did not it coſt me five hundred pounds? 


: RUPPERT. 
And the reputation of an honeſt man, into 
the bargain ? 
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WOODWAR D. 
Then you think me to blame in buying it? 


RUPERT, 
Ought you to have bought any thing of 
Charles Fitzwarren ? Is not giving ſuch a man 
money, becoming his affociate in the ruin of 
his family ? 

WOODWARD, 

He was in the greateſt diſtreſs; there was 
no other way of keeping him out of priſon; 
and if I had not bought it, ſome one elſe would 
at a cheaper rate. 

RUPER T. 

And ſo another might, if I had been in your 
place—but ſay no more; your motive is too 
plain—the houſe was worth a thouſand, and 
you have given five hundred. You could not 


refrain from making ſuch a bargain. I like 
money as well as you do, Woodward, but! 


would ſooner loſe this hand, than acquire a 
jaggire by ſuch diſgraceful means; in a word, 
I here renounce you as my friend, 


WOODWARD. 

You have got the better of me. Rather Tt 
than forfeit your eſteem, I mult reveal a ſecret, 
which no one, hitherto, has been able to force 


from me. 
RUPERT 
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| RUPERT. 
I thought you knew me too well not to truſt 
me with any ſecret. 


WOODWARD. 
But can't we be overheard? is there no one 
in the next room ? 


RUPERT. 
Not a ſoul. *Tis a ſecret, then, of import- 
ance ? 
| WOODWARD. 
Liſten, then, (whiſpers) The day before Fitz- 
warren went away, he took me with him into 


a certain part of his houſe and ſaid, My dear 


Woodward, follow me; I have a thing to com- 
municate to you. In yonder I ſee ſome one 
coming down your ſtairs, there, Stop till he is 
gone. 
RUPERT (looking). 
He is gone. 


Woo DWAR D. 
In yonder vault, behind ſome bricks— hark! 
] hear ſome one in the next houſe. 


RUPERT. 
Tis only my neighbour's child. 
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WOODW AA PD. 
Children are curious. 


RUPER T. 
But can't hear you whiſper through the walls. 


WOODWARD, 

Behind ſome bricks, ſaid he, there is con- 
cealed an iron cheſt, in which I have—don't 1 
ſee ſomething moving under that door? 

RUPERT, 

'Tis my ſhock dog. 

WOODWARD. 

A dog has ears—] have, ſaid he, (Jooking 

about very earneſtly ) placed a bulſe— 


RUPERT. 
Where? 


WOODWARD,. 
Tis not proper to repeat ſuch things twice 
| RUPER T, 


A Bulſe? Diamonds? 


WOoOD WAR PD. 

Ves, I tell you. —I have, continued he, 
placed a bulſe of diamonds; 'tis the richeſt 
that ever came into this country. I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſecret to know the value of bulſes 
without opening them; 'tis by this means 1 

have 
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have made my fortune, and on this account I 
am going to the yet unexplored parts of the 
world in ſearch of theſe precious jewels ; for 


my ſecret will diſcover them even within the 
ſurface of the earth. I leave behind me a ſuffi- 
cient income for my fon; he will want no 
more. If I ſhould never return, my ſecret is 
concealed with the bulſe, half of which I in- 
tend for the portion of my daughter, when ſhe 
comes of age to marry; the reſt my ſon may 
alſo poſſeſs : but do not let this be known till 
my daughter be of age, unleſs you are ſure of 


,my death, Let me conjure you, my dear 


Woodward, to keep this a ſecret from all the 
world. I promiſed, and confirmed my pro- 
miſe by an oath. Now tell me, Rupert, what 
| ought to have done, when I heard that Charles 
Firzwarren was determined to ſell the houſe, 


the very houſe where the bulſe is hid. 


RUPPERT. 
Things begin to wear a different aſpect. 
WOODWARD, 
Charles had advertiſed the houſe when I was 
in the country. 
RUPERT, 
He took the advantage of your abſence. 
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WOODWAR D. 
I returned to town, not knowing what ſteps | 
to take, Ought I to have betrayed my old 
friend, and diſcovered the bulſe to this profli- 
gate ſon ? or ought I to have ſuffered the houſe 
to have been purchaſed by a ſtranger, from 
whom, perhaps, old Fitzwarren would never 
have recovered it? To remove it was im- 
practicable, without Charles's knowledge ; in 
ſhort, I could hit on no expedient, except buy- 
ing the houſe myſelf, to ſave both one and the 
other. You ſee I make no uſe of the houſe, 
it remains uninhabited. Were Fitzwarren to 
return to-morrow, I would put him immediately 
in poſſeſſion. The world, I was ſenſible, would 
be very ſevere on me 1n this affair; but it is 
better to be thought diſhoneſt, than be ſo in 
reality, Am I now, do you think, an old de- 
ceiver, —an uſurer? 


RUPER T. 
No; 'tis I that am a fool, and you an ho- 
neſt man. I am aſhamed of my credulity, and 
ſincerely aſk your pardon, Be 


WOODWARD, 
Your intentions were good, ſo I'm not of- 


fended; it ſhews that my reputation was dear 
to 
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to you, and I thank you for it; had you been 
leſs ſenſibly affected, you had not been my friend. 


RUPER T, 
I am heartily vexed at my conduct. 


WOODWARD, 
Never mind it. 


RUPER T. 

That I ſhould once doubt your honour and 
probity— 

WOODWAR D, 

I love you the better for it; you have acted 
with the utmoſt ſincerity. It is the part of 
friendſhip to diſcover each other's faults ;—pray 
continue to treat me with the ſame freedom. 


RUPERT, 
We are friends, and will ever remain ſo, 


WOODWARD. | 
Certainly. Have you ary thing elle ? 


RUPPERT. 
I don't know—yes, Perhaps I may be able 
to give my ward a pleaſure he little expects, 
(fide. ) 
WOODWARD, 
What is it ? | 


RUPERT 
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RUPERT. 
Did not you ſay that half the value of the 
bulſe is intended for Camilla's fortune? 


WOODWARD, 
Yes. 
RUPERT, 
And if you were to meet with an agreeable 
offer for Camilla, would you accept it ? 


WOODWAR D. 
If it were agreeable to her, perhaps I might, 
But why do you aſk ? 
RUPERT, 
For example, now; ſuppoſe my ward, George 
Sackville ; 


WOODWARD. 

Young Sackville? does he think of Camilla! 

RUPERT. 

He's moſt paſſionately in love with her, and 
would marry her directly, though ſhe did not 
bring him a penny. 

WOODWARD, 

That's love indeed! If you ſpeak ſeriouſſy, 

I have no objection, 


RUPERT, 
Very ſeriouſly, 
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WOODWARD. 
But does Camilla like Sackville ? 


RUPERT, 
I don't know. —He likes her, that I'm ſure 
of; and when forty thouſand pounds will marry 


only a pretty face, the pretty face would be a 


fool indeed not to like the forty thouſand pounds 
IL make no doubt Fitzwarren's daughter un- 
derſtands arithmetic, 


WOODWARD. 
If her father were to return to day, he could 
not wiſh for a better offer.—T'll do all I can, 
you may be ſure, 


RUPER T, 
But the money muſt be forthcoming, 


WOODWARD. 

Ah! there lies the difficulty—What ſhall we 
do? Where ſhall I ſay I got the money ?—If 
we take up the bulſe, Charles will lay hold of 
the reſt of the money, and it will be gone in 
half a year,—lf 1 give it out of my own pocket, 
the world will ſay I ſhould, not have been ſo ge- 
nerous, if my conſcience had not reproached me. 


RUPERT, 
That may be. 
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 .WOODWARD. 
Would it not be better then not to touch 
the bulſe till Fitzwarren returns? —Sackville 
will, at any rate, be ſure of getting it. 


| RUPERT, ; 
Sackville won't care about it, I'm ſure.— 
But conſider, my good friend, 1 am his guar- 
dian, and have to fear the malevolence of the 


FF A " 


world, as well as yourſelf, 1 
WOODWARD. 
| True.—What then is to be done ?—Think [ 
a little, 
RUPERT. A 
Do you think. 
WOODWARD, A 
If we— bead 
. RUPERT. 
What? | St. 
wWwooDp WAR. 
That won't do.— W. 
RUPPERT. 


than the other. ¶ Moodivard and Rupert, after 
having been ſilent, ſpeak together.) Tr 


RUPERT and WOODWARD. | 
Could we not— | If 
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WOODWARD, 
What's your advice? 


RU ER T. 
What were you going to ſay ? 


WOODWARD, 


Speak, 


RU PERI. 
Tell me. 


WOODWARD. 
I wiſh to hear your opinion firſt. 


RUPERT, 
And I yours; mine is not yet digeſted, 


WOODWARD, 
And as to mine tis quite gone out of my 


bead. 


RUPPERT. 
Stop a moment I have it 


WOODWAR D. 
Well— 

RUPER T, 
No, it won't do. 


WOODWARD. 
Try once more. 


RUPERT. 
If we could find ſome. clever fellow, with wit 
Ff 2 and 
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and humour, and courage enough to tell 2 
lie — 
WOODWARD, 
What good will that do? 


RUPERT, 
He might be diſguiſed, and ſay he was juſt 
come from ſome diſtant country. 
* WOoODWAR D. 
What then? 
RUPPERT. 
And that he had ſeen old Fitzwarren— 


d 
WOODWAR D, at 
And— 
| RUPER T. 
Who gave him letters ; one for his ſon and bi 
one for you, of 
WOODWAR'D, m 
Aa 
RUPER T. 
Don't you perceive my drift?—[In the letter to wh 
Charles we may make his father tell him, that 1s 


he does not expect to return for ſome time; 
that in the mean while he intreats him to live 5 
regularly, and ſo on. But in the letter which he int 
writes to you, he may ſay that his daughter is 


now of a proper age to marry—he wiſhes to 
| have 
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have her ſettled and has ſent her ſuch a ſum 
for her portion, if you meet with a proper 
match, 


WOODWARD. 
And this clever fellow is to pretend to bring 
the money ? 


uſt 


R UPERT. 
Yes. 


WOODWARD. 
Faith! I like the ſcheme prodigiouſly : but 
does not Charles know his father's hand-writing 
and ſeal ? 


RUPER T. 

I have a thouſand anſwers to your objections; 
but you may reſt contented. —l have uſt thought 
of a comical fellow, who will act the part ad- 
mirably. 


and 


WOODWAR D. 
That's well. Go then and conſult with him 


r to whilſt I get the money But ſtop ; how much 
that is it to be? 

me; RUPPERT. 

live 


Half the value of the bulſe, deducting the 
intereſt for three years, when it would be opened, 
of courſe, by Camilla's being of age. 
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WOODWAR D. 
Say no more. 
RUPER T. 
In half an hour the man ſhall be with you. 
[ Exeunt. ſeverally, 
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SCE N E.—Tbe Street. 
Enter Charles Fitzwarren, and Benjamin. 


CHARLES. 
Is this all that remains of the fifty—five, ſix, 
ſeven, eight, ten—what, only ten guineas ? 


BENJAMIN. 
*Tis almoſt incredible; but let me count it 
( tokes the money) — three, four, five, fix, ſeven, 
eight, and not a farthing more. 
CHARLES, 
Ten; I counted ten. 


BENJAMIN. 
I think I underſtand figures as well as you do. 


CHARLES (counting the money ). 
Ha, ha! Mr. Conjuror—fortunately you have 
not yet put your hands in your pocket—pray 
give me leave to ſearch a little. 


BENJAMIN. 


What would you have ? 
CHARLES 
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Your hands, Maſter Benjamin. 


BENJAMIN, 
For ſhame, Sir. 


CHARLES. 
J inſiſt on it. 


BENJAMIN, 
For ſhame, Sir; you make me bluſh. 


CHARLES. 
You bluſh! That wovld be ſomething new, 
indeed. Come, come, without any more to do, 
ſhew me your hands, 


BENJAMIN, | 
Upon my honour Pm aſhamed—T've not 
waſhed them to-day. 


CHARLES. 

Never mind (taking out the money from between 
bis fingers). It is not then ſurpriſing that every 
thing ſhould ſtick to the dirt. You ſee, my 
friend, what a commendable virtue cleanlineſs 
is might have taken you for a thief, when in 
reality you have only forgot to waſh your hands 
but if, out of every ten pounds J have ſpent, 
two have ſtuck to your fingers, you muſt be 
poſſeſſed of a pretty handſome ſum. 


Ff 4 BENJAMIN. 
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BENJAMIN. 
Who would have thought that you were fa 
good a calculator ? 


CHARLES. 
And after all I cannot conceive how the fifty 
pounds are ſpent. 


_ BENJAMIN, 
I can tell you—firſt to diſcharge your note 
of hand that was proteſted— 


CHARLES, 
That” s not much. 


BENJAMIN. 
To your ſiſter for houſekeeping — 


CHARLES, 
That was a trifle, 


BENJAMIN. 
To your bill at the tavern— 


CHARLES, 
That was an affair of only twelve pounds, 


BENJAMIN. 
Then the little debt of honour — 


CHARLES, 
All that together does not amount to thirty. 


BENJAMIN, 
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BENJAMIN. 

But there were others, not loſt at cards—for 
example, to Mrs. Nelſon, and her two-charming 
nieces, Miſs Kitty Bond, and Miſs Fanny 
O'Brien. 


0 


CHARLES, 
All that was not more than a guinea apiece, 


BENJAMIN. 
And then the taylor— 


CHARLES. 
Is he paid? 
BENJAMIN. 
That's true; he is not paid yet—and I, Sir, 
I have the honour to tell you, that I have not 


yet been paid; there are due to me ſeven whole 
years wages. 


CHARLES, 

But as a recompenſe for it, you have enjoyed 
the liberty of cheating me, and I know very 
well, have made the mot of it. 


Enter Woodward. 


WOODWARD (coming up behind them ). 
So much ſo, that the maſter will ſoon be oblig- 
ed to put on the livery, and ſerve his own valet 
de chambre. 


bs BENJAMIN, 
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BENJAMIN, 
What a prophecy ! I believe it comes from 
Heaven. Since it comes from you, Sir, you 
muſt have heard all that has been ſaid.— Don't 


you therefore think ic hard that a poor footman, 


after ſeven years ſervice— 
WOODWAR p. 
Ti deſerve hanging, you raſcal.—I have 
ſomething to ſay to you, Charles. 


CHARLES, 
You want to reproach me for my il|-conduct 
—] know I deſerve it; but it is too late. 


WOODWAR . 
Mr. Rupert has juſt been with me to aſl your 
ſiſter in marriage for his ward, George Sack- 


ville. 
CHARLES. 
He does her much honour. 


W-O'OD WARD. 
It would be a very deſirable match; but the 
queſtion is about her fortune Rupert had not 
the leaſt idea that you were ſo far ruined as not 
to be able to give her wedding clothes, ſo the 
match is off. : 
CHARLES, 
Unfortunate Camilla Wretch that IJ am! 
WOODWARD., 


t 


— Dam i G92 at 
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WOODWAR D. 
It will be impoſſible for her ever to marry 
to advantage, entirely owing to your extrava- 
fancies, 


BENJAMIN. 
You might add then another hundred to the 
purchaſe-money of the houle, 


WOODWAR D. 
But I ſre this news has afflicted you, fo I will 
not interrupt your reflections. 


BENJAMIN. 
Nor cauſe any, hey? otherwiſe t'other hun- 
dred would furniſh excellent matter for re- 
fletion—a little advance would 


'WOODWARD. „ 

Take care, or I ſhall advance you ſomething 
not quite ſo agreeable, my good, Sir. [ Exit, 
BENJAMIN. 

What's come over you, Maſter? I never ſaw 
you ſo thoughtful in my life—even at loſing 
your money.—Now, if I can think what you 
are ſtudying about.—Ha! you are vexed your 
ſiſter has not got this young heir? Right—he 
would have been a nice pigeon, 


CHARLES. 
Hark ye, Ben (thoughtfully ). 
BENTAMIN, 


— — — — E  ECIEY _ — 
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BENJAMIN. 
Well—ſpeak—I can't gueſs. 

CHARLES, 
Are you willing to repair all the injuries you 


| have done in your whole life, by one generous 


action? 


BENJAMIN. 

Upon my word, avery extraordinary queſtion! 
hat do you take me for? a raſcal who am a 
rich man, or a rich man who am a raſcal ? 

CHARLES, 

I take you, Ben, for a man rich enough to 

lead me all you have ſtolen from me. 
BENJAMIN, 

And what would you do with the money, 
if you had it ? 

CHARLES, 

Give it my ſiſter and then blow out my own 
brains. 

BENJAMIN. 
That would be a pretty way of repaying me. 
CHARLES, 

You know how dear my ſiſter is to me, and 

that I would do any thing to repair the injury 


i have done her by my prodigality. 


BENJAMIN, 
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* Ah! there you have attacked me on my weak 
ſide; I'm deviliſhly generous; and the amiable 
ſentiments of fraternal affection which you diſ- 
cover on this occaſion, my dear maſter—Upon 
my ſoul, you have quite ſoftened me—faſci- 
nated me. There is ſomething ſo noble ana af- 
fecting in it—Indeed your ſiſter is truly deſerv- 
ing, and I yield to your entreaties, 


CHARLES, 

Let me embrace you, my dear Ben; God 
grant that you may have cheated me confound- 
edly, that you may be able to lend me the more. 
I did not think that you had ſo good a heart— 
how much is it ? 


BENJAMIN. 

I can lend you, Sir— 

CHARLES, 

Don't call me Sir, but plain Charles; from 
this moment I ſhall conſider you as the beſt 
friend I have. 

BENJAMIN. 

God forbid that this little ſervice ſhould make 

me forget the reſpect I owe you. . 
CHARLES. 
You are not only generous, but modeſt too. 


BENJAMIN, 
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BENJAMIN. 
You overcome me will lend you, then, fot 
ten years 


CHARLE $. 

Ten years! What an exceſs of goodneſs! I 
only aſk it for five years—nay I only want it 
for two years; only lend it me, and we will 
make the time of payment agreeable to your- 


ſelf, 


| BENJAMINe 
Let it then be only for five years. 


CHARLES, 
I ſee you intend to overwhelm me with obj: - 
gations. 
For five years, without intereſt. 


CHARLES, 
Without intereſt too! I can't accept it on 
thoſe terms; I inſiſt on your takiag legal in- 
tereſt, at leaſt. 


BENJAMIN. 
Without any intereſt, 


e HAR I. Es. 
Do you think me mean enough to take ad- 
vantage of your goodneſs? If you will accept 
legal 
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legal intereſt, I ſhall conſider it as the ſame 
Proof of your generoſity, 


'BENJTAMIN, 
Without intereſt, I fay, 


CHARLES. 

You don't know what you ſay. You' ande 
to take twenty per cent. The moſt Chriſtian- 
like Jews take that at leaſt. 

BENJAMIN, 

Without intereſt, or 

CHARLES, 
Be it fo then 


Or I will lend you nothing. 
CHARLES. 
If you are abſolutely determined to enhance 
the obligation ſo much 


BENJAMIN, 
Without intereſt, 


CHARLE 5. 
I ought to be aſhamed.—Well, then, you 
will lend me, for five years, without . 
the ſum of— g 


BENJAMIN. 


I will lend you, for fifteen years, all that you 
Owe 
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owe me for wages, for theſe ſeven years laſt 
paſt. 
CHARLE 8. 
What ? the money I owe you ? 


BENJAMIN. 
That's all I am worth, Sir; and you ſhall 
have it, with all my heart, for fifteen years, 
without intereſt, N 


cn ARAL. 
And is this, you raſcal— 


BENJAMIN. 
Is this your gratitude ? 


CHARLES. 
Have I been liſtening to a knave, a pick- 
pocket? 
bo | BENJAMIN. 
Tis all one to a philoſopher—praiſe or blame, 
flattery or reproach—You ſaw how I took the 
one juſt now, and I can take the other as— 


CHARLES. 
Ho can I ever look my ſiſter in the face? 


BENJAMIN, 
With as much aſſurance as ever.—My dear 
ſiſter, you may ſay, I'm very ſorry for it—it 
grieves me to death; but it can't be helped.— 
I with 


1e 


bar 
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T with I may die if it ever came into my head 
that I was ſpending your money. That's pret- 
ty nearly what you muſt ſay, Sir. 


CHARLES (thinking). 

Yes; that's the only way left I'll go imme- 
diately and propoſe it to Woodward. Follow 
me, raſcal. 

BENJAMIN. 

This is the way to the tavern, where we were 

going. 
| CHARLES. 

The Devil take you, and the tavern too.— 

But is not this Rupert coming this way ? 


Enter Rupert. 

Good day to you, Mr. Rupert. Your friend 
Woodward has been telling me, that your ward 
Sackville has offered marriage to my ſiſter.— 
Notwithſtanding the bad opinion you may have 
conceived of me from my conduct, I beg you 
will believe that I am diſtreſſed to death that 
this union ſhould be prevented by my impru- 
dence, My follies have, it is true, reduced me 
to great extremity; but poverty, of which I al- 
ready begin to feel the horrors, afflicts me leſs 
than my conſcience will, if I do not do every 
thing in my power for my ſiſter's happineſs. 
Conſider then, Sir, whether the propoſal I'm 

Gg going 
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going to make you, deſerves attention. Tou 
know, perhaps, that my grandmother left me, 
by her will, an eſtate of ſome value—l have 
that ſtill. —lIt is, to be ſure, mortgaged a little, 
but there is ſtill a handſome rent-roll, and I 
will give it up, with pleaſure, to my ſiſter, — 
Your ward is rich enough to pay off the mort- 
gages, and make the neceſſary improvements, 
—My ſiſter will then have the fortune you 
expect, without which, you ſay, the alliance can- 
not take place. 

| BENJAMIN. 

Are you mad, Sir? 


CHARLES. | 
Hold your tongue. | / 


BENJAMIN. 
Part with the only thing you have left ? 


CHARLES, 
I'm not accountable to you. 


BENJAMIN, 
You will be obliged to beg. 


CHARLES, 


I ſhall do as I think proper. 


RUPER Te 
I will not deny that it was the want of for- 
tune that made me unwilling to conſent to a 
match, 
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match, which in other circumſlances I ſhould 
have been glad to promote; but if you are ſe— 
rious in this propoſal, I can make no objec- 
tion. 6 


| CHARLES, 
I'm perfectly in earneſt, and will keep my 
word, 


BENJAMIN, 
For Heaven's ſake, Sir, recall it, 


CHARLES, 
Silence, 


BENJAMIN, 


Think but a lictle. 


CHARLES, 
If you ſay another word— 


RUPERT, 

Before we proceed further in this buſineſs, 
you mult put into my hands the title deeds of 
the eſtate, and an account of the mortgages ; be- 
cauſe all that muſt be examined into before any 
thing can be concluded. 


| CHARLES, 

You are right; I will go immediately and 
get the papers for your inſpection. Where 
or- WF ſhall I have the pleaſure to wait on you ? 
0A | 
ch, Gg 2 RUPERT, 


— — . — 
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| RUPERT, 
You will find me at home whenever you pleaſe 
to call, 
CHARLES. 
Au revoir. | [ Exit, 
B ENIAMHIN (afide). 
Now I am obliged to ſerve him againſt his 
inclinations,—Stop a moment, Mr. Rupert, 
only a ſingle moment. 


RUPERT, 
What do you want with me, friend? 


BENJAMIN, 
You appear a gentleman that would profit 
by good advice, were one to give it you. 


RUPER T, 
I hope ſo. 
BENJAMIY. 
And you will not have the worſe opinion of 
an honeſt ſervant for betraying his maſter, 


RUPER T, 

What do you mean? has your maſter any ill 

deſign againſt me ? 
BENJAMIN. 

I beg you will keep this ſecret, by the regard 
you have for your ward, and the reſpect you 
ewe your own grey hairs, 

RUPERT, 


> 


. 


fit 
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RUPERT. 
Speak; you may depend on my ſecrecy. 


BENJAMIN: 
The offer that my maſter has made you 


RUPERT, 
What of it? | 
" BENJAMIN, 
Will ruin both you and him, if you accept 
it, —In the firſt place, the debt on the eſtate is 
almoſt as much as it is worth. 


RUPPERT. 
Only almoſt ?— | 
BENJAMIN 
I know what you are going to ſay—ſtill there 
is ſomething—but ſtop—pnly liſten a bit—this 


_ miſerable farm is ſo ſituated, that it appears as 


if all the curſes denounced againſt the earth at 
the fall of Adam, had fallen on thjs very ſpot. 
RUPER T, 

You frighten me. 

BENJAMIN, 

When the neighbouring fields laugh and ſing 
—there, there is nothing but weeping and 
gnaſhing of teeth every year there is a diſtem- 
per among the horned cattle. 


RUPERT, 
Thea there is no occaſion to keep any, 
Gg3 B E N= 
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That's what I told my maſter—ſo he has 
been ſelling off all the ſheep, cows, pigs, horſes, 
goats, rabbits, hares, fowls, pigeons, and wild 
ducks, as faſt as he could; but the misfortune 
is, when the diſtemper does not attack the ani- 
mals, it ſeizes the inhabitants. 


RU PER Tr. 

Is it poſſible? 

BENJAMIN. 

Yes, Sir. No farmer could ever keep it fix 
months, though he had a better conſtitution 
than his horſe. My maſter has employed the 
ſtrongeſt fellows he could get from Ireland; 
but as ſoon as the ſpring came, they were oblig- 
ed to give it up. 

1: KYPERT. 

We muſt get ſome Highlanders then—hard 

as their own rocks. 
BENJAMIN, 
And then again, the little wood, Sir; the lit- 


tle wood — 
RUPERT. 


What of the little wood ? 
BENJAMIN, 
There is not a tree in it, that has not been 
ſplit with lightning. 
| 3 RUPERT» 


5 


en 
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RUPER T, 
Split with lightning! 
BENJAMIN. 
Or that ſome one has not hanged himſelf on 


ſo that my maſter took ſuch a diſlike to it, that 


he is cutting it down every day.—Would you 
believe that the wood is not worth above half 
as much as any other ? 


RUPERT. 
That's bad, to be ſure. 


BENJAMIN, 

*'Tis well if you get any thing for it—for 
thoſe that buy it, if they knew the riſk they 
run, would not give a farthing for it. —The 
other day, at a man's houſe, this damned wood 
made the frying-pan jump off the fire, and at 
neighbour Broadback's it exhaled ſuch a va- 
pour, that the cook was found fainting in the 
arms of her maſter. 


RUPERT, 
All this is terrible, But don't you tell lies, 
my good friend ? 


BENJAMIN. 
No, Sir; I never told a lie in my life—I'm 
incapable of it,—And the ponds, Sir, the 

ponds— 
Gg 4 RUPERT, 
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RUPERT, 
There are ponds on this eſtate too ? 


BENJAMIN. 

Yes; but then there have been as many per- 
ſons drowned in them, as there are drops of 
water; ſo that the fiſh—you may eaſily gueſs 
what things they are. 


RUPERT. 
Probably very large, and fat. 


BENJAMIN, 

Yes; but their food has made them ſo ſub- 
file, that there's na catching them, even if you 
drain the pond-----beſides, tis ſaid no poſſeſſor 
of this eſtate ever died a natural death. 


R UP ERT. 
Except the old grandmother, who left it to 
your maſter. 


B EN IAM IN. 
I'm half afraid to ſay ſo or elſe that old 
grandmother— 


RUPER T. 

Well? 

BENJAMIN. 

That old grandmother, it is ſaid, was ſmo- 
thered in the night by a black cat, that always 
fept with her--and who knows this black cat 

was 
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was not the Devil? What will become of my 


poor maſter I can't ſay—ſome ſay he will be 
robbed and murdered for his money— but I 


muſt do him the Juſtice to declare, he ſpares no 
pains to break the charm by ſeldom carrying 


any money about him, 


RUPERT, 
Nevertheleſs I ſhall accept the offer. 


BENJAMIN, 
You won't, ſurely ? 

f RUPER T, 
I certainly will. 


BENJAMIN, 

An old fox! (afide.) 

RUPER T. 

What a pleaſure tis to diſappoint this raſcal ! 
Caſide.) However, I am much obliged to you 
for your information ;—it will be of uſe, becauſe 
my ward ſhall ſell the eſtate as ſoon as he gets 
the poſſeſſion. 


BENJAMIN. 

The ſhorteſt way would be to have nothing 
to do with it, for I have other things to tell 
you. 

RUPERT, 

I can't hear them now, for I've no time to 

loſe; 
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loſe ; to-morrow, perhaps, I may liſten again 
to theſe marvellous ſtories. [ Exit, 


BENJAMIN. 

I've not taken him in—he is too cunning, 
or I'm too great a fool, —But what ſignifies 
giving myſelf any trouble? if my maſter chooſes 
to throw away the little he has left, it is his 
own buſineſs—after all I can but get another 
ſcrvice.— What I do for him, is out of pure 
friendſhip—he 1s a good-natured fellow, and I 
ſhall be ſorry to ſee him in diſtreſs, —Ha ! 
who's this man in boots?—let's ſee what news 
he brings. 

Enter Fitzwarren and a Porter. 


FITZWARREN. 
God be thanked I have reached the end of my 
journey ; and here's my old houſe again. 


BENJAMIN. 


His houſe ! 
 FITZWARREN (tothe Porter). 
Set the portmanteau down, friend. Vou are 
paid? 
ORTE R. | 
Yes, Sir; yes, Sir. How pleaſed you ſeem 
that you are returned home! 


FITZWARRE N, 


— — 
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FITZWARREN, 1 
Certainly, ; . 

- PORTER. 1 

Joy makes ſome people generous. 44 
FITZWARREN, 1 

I underſtand you-«there's ſomething for you | 
to drink. | 

PORTER... * 1 


thought by your looks that you were an 
honeſt gentleman, and I am glad I am not miſ- 
taken. — God bleſs you, Sir. [ Exit Porler, 
FITZWARREN. 
I ſee no one in my houſe; I'll knock at the 
door. 


1 
? 1 
37 
'Y 
Wo 


BENJAMIN, 
This man is ſurely miſtaken, 
' \ 


FITZWARREN, 
One would think they were all dead (knocking), 
BENJAMIN (going up to bin). 
Sir, you'll excuſe me; you'll pardon me, 
(drawing back )J—Surely that's a face I know. 


FITZWARREN. 
What do you want, friend ? 


BENJAMIN, 
I want—I want—( looking round him). 


FITZWARREN, 
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FITZWARREN, 

Well; why do you ſurvey me ſo? 

BENJAMIN, 
I want— 
| FITZWARREN: 

To conſider, perhaps, which way you can 

beſt pick my pocket. | 
BENJAMIN, 

Jam deceived—If it were he, he would know 
me,—lI want but mine is not an impertinent 
curiolity ; I want to know, I fay, Sir, I want, 
to know what you want in that houſe ? 


FITZWARREN. 


| BENJAMIN, 
Mr. Fitz— | 
FITZWARREN:; 
Benja— | 
BENJAMIN». 
Mr. Fitzwar— 
FITZWARREN. 
Benjamin ? 
BENJAMIN, 
Mr. Fitzwarren ? 


FITZWARREN, 
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FITZWARREN. 
1 don't wonder at your ſurpriſe. 


BENJAMIN. 


Is it poſſible? Ah! no, Mr. Fitzwarren has 


been abſent theſe nine years and it would be 


very extraordinary were he to return to day, 
Juſt to day. 


FITZWARREN. 

You would have been as much ſurpriſed had 
I returned any other day, would not you ?—1 
had better then never returned at all. 


BENJAMIN. 
That's true—But welcome, ten thouſand 
times welcome, my dear old maſter ; neverthe- 


leſs, we certainly thought you never would 
return, 


FITZWARREN, 
But certainly I am returned. Tell me imme- 


diately, how does all at home, Charles and Ca- 
milla, are they well? 


BENJAMIN, | 
I can now no longer doubt that it is you. 
They are all well, Sir, very well.----( Ade) Let 
him learn the reſt from ſome one elſe. 


FITZWARREN. 


They are at home, I ſuppoſe; I'm impatient | 
to 
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and follow me. 
BENJAM I Ne. 
Where to, Sir? | 
FITZWARREN, 
To my houſe, 
BENJAMIN. 
To this, Sir? 
FITZWARREN, 


Yes. 
BENJAMIN. 


Stop a little, —What ſhall I fay to him? 
(Afde.) 


FITZWARRE Ns. J 
Why not? | t 
BENJAMIN. : 
This houſe is ſhut up, Sir. 
FITZWARREN, 
Shut up ? 1 
BENJAMIN. 
Yes, Sir; ſhut up, becauſe no one lives 
there. | As 
FITZWARREN, lo 


Where do my children live, then ? 


BENJAMIN, 
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BENJAMIN. 
Mr. Charles, and Miſs Camilla ? They live, 
they live—in a houſe . , 


FITZWARREN. 
Very well; but what makes you ſpeak ſo 
oddly ? 
BENJAMIN. 
You don't know what has happened lately ? 


FITZWARREN. * 


How ſhould I ? 


BENJAMIN, 

That's true. you have not been here. many 
things happen in nine years. to be abſent nine 
years, nine whole years, and return exactly on 
this day! it is ſo like a comedy tand yet ' tis 
very true. To return preciſely to day, this 
very day; 'tis very ſingular; very ſingular. 

FITZWARREN. 
The Devil take this chattering fellow (fide). 


BENJAMIN. 
I am going to tell you where your children 
are. Tour daughter is with your fon, and your 


FITZWARREN, 
What of my ſon? 


BENJAMIN. 
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He's removed, and lives Don't you ſee that 
houſe there, at the corner of the ſtreet? Your 
ſon lives there. 

FITZWARREN, 

Why has he changed his houſe ? 

BENJAMIN, 
He found it too large---too little----too great 
too ſmall---.. 
FITZWARREN,. 
Too great! too little! What do you mean? 
BENJAMIN, 

He will tell you better himſelf.----You don't 
know beſides that he is become a great mer- 
chant ? 

FITZWARRE Ns 
My ſon a great merchant ! 
BENJAMIN. 
Very great, Sir; it is now a whole year ſince 
de has entirely lived on what he ſold. 
| FITZWARREN, 

What do you ſay? then he muſt have very 

extenſive warehouſes for his goods ? 


BENJAMIN. 
So he has, Sir. 


FITZWARREN, 
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FITZWARREN, 
Excellent! I too have brought ſome govds 
with me from South America. 


BENJAMIN. 
My maſter will ſoon ſell them for you. 


FITZWARREN. 
Take then this portmanteau, and ſhew me to 
him. You will carry it very eaſily, for there's 
nothing in it but papers, and a little linen. 


BENJAMIN, 
I hurt my arm a little while ago. 


FITZWARREN, 
Poor creature! Go fetch ſomebody to take it 
then. 


BENJAMIN. 


I'm well off. —Ah maſter, maſter! what 
will you ſay to this news? (He goes and returns.) 


FITZWARREN, 
What, aren't you gone yet? 


BENJAMIN. 


Faith! I came back to look at you again, to 
be certain that it is you. 


FITEWARREN, 
The deuce take your doubts, 
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BENJAMIN (going). 
Yes, yes, it is certainly he; ; · after nine years 
abſence to return juſt on this day! 


FITZWARREN (alone). 

*T1s very provoking to be left in this manner, 
kicking my heels about in the ſtreets ; but 
luckily the place 1s very private, and no one 

knows me. What a deal of pains and trouble 
I have been at to amaſs a large fortune! But I 
ſhall now enjoy myſelf after all my fatigue.--- 
Let me ſee—what will the amount of my jewels 
be? (In finiſhing theſe words he lowers his voice, 
and fits down on the porimanteau, counting his 
fingers.) 

Enter Pinch, in the habit of a ſtranger. 


D INCH. .. 

To make any tolerable way in life, one muſt 
act more parts than one Under this diſguiſe, 
who would know Pinch? I ſcarcely know my- 
ſelf---and I've undertaken a commiſſion which l 
do not very well underſtand; but I ſhall be 
well paid, and that's enough for me. It was in 
this ſtreet that Mr. Rupert ſaid I ſhould find my 
man-----he does not live far from his old houſe, 
and here that is. 

| FITZWARREN, 
Who have we here? 


\ 


* 
o 
* 


PINCH, 
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Den. 

How every body ſtares at me! 

FITZWARREN, 

With ſuch a large hat ſpread over his ſhoul- 
ders, he looks for all the world like a muſh- 
room, | ' 

PINCH. 
Are you, who look at me ſo attentively, are 


you as great a ſtranger here as I am? He 


does not mind me. - Vou, Sir, who fit there 
upon a portmanteau, can you tell me any thing 
of a young man that I'm looking for, called 
Fitzwarren, and a grey-beard, like yourſelf, 
called Woodward ? 


FITZWARREN, 
Fitzwarren and Woodward ?—My ſon and 
my old friend! (afide.) 


PINCH. 

If you will deign to tell me where they live, 
you will oblige a man who will publiſh your 
complaiſance all over the world. A celebrated 
traveller, who has ſeven times made the tour of 
the globe, once in a boat, tyice in a ſtage- coach, 


and four times on foot. 


FITZWARREN, 
But who are you? what is your name? 
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vhere are you going? and what do you want 
with the perſons you have juſt mentioned? 


PINCH. 


So many things at once! Which do you wiſh 
I ſhould anſwer firſt ?—If you'll aſk your queſ- 
tions one after another, I will endeavour to ſa- 
tisfy you— for I'm civil even to a fault. 


P ITZ WARREN. 
Let us then begin by the ſhorteſt what's 
your name? 
PINCH. 


You are miſtaken, if = think that the 
ſhorteſt. 


1 FITZWARREN. 


Then I will aſk another. What do you want 
with young Fitzwarren and Woodward? though 
you have by/ine/s, no doubt, with the former; 
they tell me he is a great merchant. 


PINCH. 
Buſineſs ! No, Sir; I have only ſome letters to 
deliver to him. 
FITZWARREN, 
Perhaps they are bills of invoice, or ſome 
other matters of that nature ? 


PINCH, 
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PINCH, 
No, Sir, they are truly letters, which his fa- 
ther has ſent—- 


FITZWARREN, 


Who? 


PINCH, 


His father. 


FITZWARREN, 
The father of young Fitzwarren ? 


PINCH, 
Yes; the father of young Fitzwarren, who is 
abroad ; my particular friend. 


FITZWARREN (aſide). 
Here's a raſcal for you—but I'll catch him, 
I gave you letters for my ſon, ſay you? 


PINCH. 
Sir! 
FITZWARREN. 
Nothing—nothing.—You are well acquaint- 
ed then with Fitzwarren's father ? 


PINCH, 

If T had not been well acquainted with him, 
he would ſcarce have truſted me with letters of 
importance to his ſon, and friend; but he's my 
moſt intimate friend— 
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FITZWARREN. 

Your intimate friend ?—Where was this in- 
timate friend then, when he gave you theſe let- 
ters ? | | 

PINCH. 
He was—he was—in good health. 


FITZWARREN. 
I'm glad to hear it—But where was he? 


PINCH. 
He was near Paphlagonia. 


| FITZWARREN, 
Hey day! You know then this Paphlagonia? 
Is it the name of a perſon, or of a country? 
11h PINCH. | 
A perſon, certainly. Have not I drank many 
a bottle of wine with him? you know, Sir. 


ITZ WARRE N. 
True. — But pray tell me, what kind of a 
looking man is the father of Fitzwarren? 


PINCH, 
What kind of a looking man? Tou are 
very curious; but I don't like you the worſe 
for that. He's about a head taller than you 
are. | 
| FITZWARREN (afide). 


Very well; it ſeems I am taller when I am 
5 abſent, 


* 
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abſent, than when I am preſent, —What's his 
Chriſtian name ? 


PINCH. 


His Chriſtian name? Tis not the ſame as 
his ſon's. | 
FITZWARREN. 
Well ? 


PINCH. 
Faith, I have forgot his name. 


FITZWARREN. 
The name of your intimate friend ? 


PINCH, 
Stop a moment; I had it juſt now at the tip 
of my tongue tell me a name that's a little 


like it—it begins with an A—— 


ITZ WARREN. 
Adolphus, perhaps? 


PINCH, 
No. 
FITZWARREN. 
Anthony ? 


PINCH. I 
It is not Anthany.—And---Andre--And— 
The Devil take the name An. And 
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FITZWARREN, 
It is not Andrew? 


PINCH. 

Exactly ſo; his name is Andrew. Tis 
enough to break out one's teeth to pronounce 
it but, however—Andrew, did not we fay ? 
Yes, Andrew, that's right.—I tell you then, 
the laſt time I ſaw him, he was near Paphlago- 
nia, and intended to make a tour to the Kings 
of Galliopoli. - : | 


FITZWARREN, 

The Kings of Galliopoli ! who are they ? 

PINCH, 

Don't you know the two brothers who reign 
in Galliopoli? the two celebrated Dardenelles 
who made the tour of Europe about twenty 
years ago? | 

FITZWARREN (aſide). 
This is too much! | 

PINCH. | 

The Court of the Dardenelles is the moſt 
brilliant of all America. I am ſure my friend 
Andrew will be very well received there; as he 
propoſes to ſtay there ſome time, he gave me let- 
ters to his family to inform tflem—; . - 


FITZWARRE N. 
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FITZWARREN, 
This is all very well; but I muſt aſk you 
one more queſtion, 


| PINCH, 
As many as you pleaſe. 


FITZWARREN. 

If any one was, half an hour hence, to ſhew 
you your friend Andrew Fitzwarren, would you- 
know him, do you think ? 


PINCH, 
If I ſaw him, I certainly ſhould ; but you 
ſeem to doubt that I know old Fitzwarren.— 
Hark you, I will give you one proof that will 
remove all your ſuſpicions. He has not only 
given me two letters, but fix thouſand pounds, 
to give to Woodward, Would he, do you 
think, have put ſo much confidence in me, if 
I were not his moſt intimate friend ? 


FITZWARREN, 
Six thouſand pounds 


PINCH, 
In guineas too, and all weight. 


FITZWARREN (aſide). 
I don't know what to make of this fellow ; 
one who brings money is a ſingular kind of a 


cheat. 
PINCH, 


— - — — 
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PINCH, 
But we have talked too long on this affair; 
I ſee you either will not, or cannot give me any 
information of the people I want. 
FITZWARREN, 
One word more, if you pleaſe, Are you cer- 
tain that Andrew Fitzwarren, the father of 
Charles Fitzwarren, gave that money to you? 


PINCH. 
Yes. Why are you ſo inquiſitive ? 


FITZWARREN. 
Give it me, then. 
PINCH. 
Give you what ? 
FITZWARREN, 
The ſix thouſand pounds I gave you. 


3 PINCH, 
You gave me fix thouſand pounds ? 
FITZWARREN, 
Have not you ſaid ſo? 


PINCH, 
What did I ſay? You are - Who are you, 


then ? 


FITZWARREN, 
I am he, of whom you ſaid you received fix 


thouſand pounds, I am Andrew Fitzwarren, 
INR. 
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PINCH. 
You old Fitzwarren ? 


FITZWARREN. 

Don't you know me? The kings of Galliopoli, 
the two famous Dardenelles, were ſo good as to 
let me come away ſooner than I expected, ſo J 
am here to anſwer for myſelf. I could not en- 
croach on my friends' complaiſance any longer, 


PINCH, 
This fellow, by Jove, is a greater cheat than 
myſelf. 
FITZWARREN, 
There's no occaſion to think about the mat- 
ter; give me my money. 


. PINCH. 

Who could have thought a man of your ap- 
pearance would be capable of ſuch a trick? 
You no ſooner heard me ſay I had money, than 
you changed yourſelf into old Fitzwarren ; but 
however quick you may have been in Fitzwar- 
rening yourſelf, I muſt beg of you, my good 
friend, to make as much haſte in diſwarrening. 


FITZWARREN, 
Who am I then, if I am not myſelf ? 
PINCH. 
How ſhould I know ? 
| ; | FIT 2Z- 
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FITZWARREN, 
Come, give me— 
PINCH, 
Give you what ? 
FITZWARREN. 
My money. 
| PINCH. 
You need not give yourſelf. ſo much trouble; 
for I told you a lie, when I faid I had the ſum 
in guineas. It is all in paper. 


ITZ WARREx. 

You will force me to be angry if you do not 
give me the money. I'll have you arreſted for 
an impoſtor, 

PINCH, 
You think, then, I am an impoſtor ; and you 
are certainly old Mr. Fitzwarren I have the 
honour to wiſh you a good day, Sir. 


FITZWARREN, 
You ſhall not eſcape fo eaſily, friend, 


PINCH, 

I beg your pardon, Sir. (puſhes. him, down 
over the portmanteau.) This old fellow will 
raiſe a mob—T'll fend ſome one to you who 
knows you better, | [ Exit. 
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FITZWARREN (petting up). 

Where is the raſcal ? where is he gone? Am 
Lawake, or is this a dream? Ah, poor Fitz- 
warren! thou art betrayed; there's ſomething 
at the bottom of all this; there is, certainly, 
ſomething; and Benjamin is not yet return- 
ed: what can I do? I will call to the firſt 
perſon that goes paſt—Hollo, friend. 


Enter a Porter, running. 
PORTER. 
Here, Sir. 
FITZWARREN. 
Take this portmanteau directly to the houſe 
of Mr. Fitzwarren, the merchant. 


PORTER, 
The merchant ? - 


FITZWARREN. 
Yes; they tell me he lives at that new houſe 
yonder, in the corner of that ſtreet. (pointing.) 


PORTER, 
IT know no merchant of the name of Fitz- 
warren ; it is Mr. Jones who lives in yon new 
houſe. | 


FITZWARREN,. 
No, no; 'tis Fitzwarren, who uſed to live 
in this houſe here, 


PORTER, 
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PORTER, 
Oh, now I know whom you mean; it is 


Buck Fitzwarren ; I know him very well. 


FITZWARREN, 
What do you mean by Buck Fitzwarren ? 


* 


PORTER, 

All the world knows him—the ſon of Andrew 
Fitzwarren. His father was an old covetous 
wretch, who hoarded up his wealth, and has 
been-abroad for many years, and no one knows 
whether he is alive or dead; but if he was to 
bring home the Indies, his ſon would ſoon ſpend 
it. I believe he has now ſcarce bread to eat. 


They ſay he has fold this houſe, too, 


FITZWARREN. 
Sold this houſe? Nothing can be clearer ! 
That raſcal Benjamin! Unnatural ſon! | 


PORTER, | 
What, you are not old Fitzwarren himſelf ? 


I beg your pardon, Sir; I really did not know 
you. Folks have not their names writ on their 
foreheads. | 
FITZWARREN, 
To whom has he ſold this houſe ? to whom 
has he ſold it ? | 


PORTER. 
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4 PORTER, 
Old Woodward bought it. 


| FITZWARRE N, 
Woodward ? Deceitful friend ! Is this keep- 
ing the oath you ſwore to me? Iam betrayed— 
I am murdered—he will deny every thing. 


PORT ER, 
All the town cries out ſhame upon him; i: 
was like ſetting the wolf to watch your ſheep— 
but here he comes. 


Enter Woodward, 


WOODWARD. 

Let us ſee who this impoſtor is, that calls 
himſelf Fitzwarren—but what do 1 ſee? it is 
he himſelf. My friend, let me embrace you. 
Are you returned at laſt? But why do you 
look ſo black upon me? Do not you know your 
old friend Woodward ? 


FITZWARREN. 
I know too much—I know all. CouldI 
have expected ſuch uſage from you? 


WOODWAR D. 
Say no more, my dear Fitzwarren ; I per- 
ceive ſome one has been prejudicing you againſt 


me. This is not a place to come to an expla- 
nation ; 
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nation; let us go into your houſe, where we 


can talk more freely. 
FITZWARREN. 
Into my houſe ?. | 
WOODWARD. | 
Yes, tis ſtill yours, and will never belong to 
any other, without your approbation ; fortu- 


nately I have got the key. This portmanteau, 


is it yours ? let us take it in, 


 FITZWARREN. 
And my jewels ? 
WOODWARD. 


You will find them where you left them. 
[ Enter into the houſe. 


Enter Charles Fitzwarren and Benjamin, peeping. 


BENJAMIN, 
Lou ſee it is he himſelf. 
CHARLES. 
It is indeed. 
BENJAMIN. 


Thank God, the firſt interview is over. 


CHARLES, 
I never was fo aſhamed of my conduct, as at 
this moment. What ſhall I do? Shall I run 
away, or throw myſelf at his feet? 


B E N- 
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BENJAMIN, 
The firſt will be of little uſe, and the laſt is 
not much better. 


CHARLE S. 
What would you adviſe me to do? Will any 
one intercede for me ? 


BENJAMIN. 

Intercede for you? a perſon who will ſpeak 

a a good word to your father? Mr. Trap, your 
taylor, perhaps. 


* 
b 
4 
| 


GAR LER 
You are mad. 


—— —y— 
— * — 


BENJAMIN, 
Or Mrs, Nelſon, the civil lady ? 


CWALLLS 


_—— ——— * — — 
— — (— p 
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Raſcal ! 
| BENJAMIN. 
Or one of her nieces ? 

c HAAR L ES. 1, 
I'll knock you down. l 

BENJAMIN, 0 
There wants but that to complete you with 
your father. 
CHARLES, 


1 dare not aſk Woodward; I have too often 
I 1 diſregarded 
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diſregarded his advice, to hope he will ſpeak in 
my favour now.. 
BENJAMIN. 
Why don't you aſk me? 
CHARLES. 
Find fome one to intercede for you, rather, 
BENJAMIN, 
1 know one. 


CHARLES 


Who ? 
BENJAMIN. 


You yourſelf, 
CHARLES, 


Me ? 
BENJAMIN. 
Yes you, and that out of gratitude for my * 
having found for you the beſt interceſſor in the p 
world. tl 
CHARLES, ir 
If you can make that out, my dear en ſy 


BENJAMIN, 
But let us go from hence; the two old men 
may be coming out. | | 


CHARLES, 
Tell me, who is this interceſſor you have to 


thought of ? | to 
6 B ENT 
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BENJAMIN, 


Be eaſy; your father himſelf will ſerve as 
your interceſſor with himſelf, 


CHARLES, 
What do you ſay ? 


| BENJAMIN, 
I ſay I have an idea in my head which I can- 
not communicate to you here; therefore let us 
begone, [ Exeunt, 


— 


Scene changes, and diſcovers old Fitzwarren and 
Woodward in the houſe, 


FITZWARRE N. 

I repeat it again and again, my dear Wood- 
ward; there never was a friend ſo faithful and 
prudent as you have been. I thank you a 
thouſand and a thouſand times. I with it was 
in my power to make any acknowledgment 
ſuitable to the ſervices you have done me. 


| WOODWARD. 
If you are ſatisfied, I am amply rewarded, 


FITZWARREN, | 
It is an uncommon mark of greatneſs of ſoul 
to expoſe oneſelf to the cenſure of the world, 


to ſerve a friend. : 
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| WOODWARD. 
Cenſure gives but a ſlight wound, when con- 
ſcience does not feel it, I hope you no longer 
blame us for the ſtratagem we uſed with re- 
ſpe& to Camilla's fortune, 
FITZWARREN, 
So far from it, I think it is ſo good a joke, 
"tis a pity it did not take place. 
( Enter Rupert.) 


WOODWARD. 
Ha! Mr. Rupert, you are come quite 
apropos. 
RUPER T. 
Is it true, then, that Fitzwarren is returned ? 
I'm glad of it, with all my heart. 


FITZWARREN, 
1 rejoice to fee my old friend again in good 
health, though much afflicted that the firſt 
thing J have to ſay to him is to give him a re- 
- fuſal, Woodward has juſt informed me of the 
intentions of your ward, with reſpect to my 
daughter, which I ſhould gladly have accepted 
on your account, though he is entirely un- 
known to me; but unfortunately my daughter 
is promiſed to the ſon of my moſt intimate 


friend, who died in Turkey. Juſt before he 
re expired, 
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expired, he made me promiſe to give my 
daughter to his ſon ; the engagement was made 
in writing, and my firſt care ſhall be to find 
out young Sackvilie, to inform him of it. 


RUPER T. 
Young Sackville? he is my ward. 


FITZWARREN, 
The ſon of William Sackville ? 


WOODWARD, 
The ſame. 


RUPER T, 


Himſelf. 


FITZWARREN, 

What a fortunate circumftance! I confirm 
with all my heart the promiſe Woodward made 
in my name. Let us go and congratulate the 
young man and my dear Camilla. If it was 
not for my unfortunate fon, I ſhould now be the 
happicſt man in the world. 


Enter Benjamin in a hurry, 


BENJAMIN, 
O what a misfortune ! what a dreadful miſ- 
fortune! Who can tell me where to find Mr. 
Fitzwarren ? | 


I 1 3 FITZ- 
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FITZWARREN, 
Is not that Benjamin ? What does the raſcal 
make a noiſe about ? 
BENJAMIN, 
Unfortunate father! what will he ſay to the 
melancholy news ? 
FITZWARREN, 
What news ? Speak— 
BENJAMIN, 
The unfortunate Charles. 
FITZWARREN, 


What has happened to him ? 


BENJAMIN. 
What a tragical event! 
FITZWARREN, 
Don't keep me in ſuſpence, but tell me 
quickly. 


BENJAMIN. 
Ah, Mr. Fitzwarren ! your ſon— 


FITZWARREN, 


What of my ſon ? 


BENJAMIN. 

When I went to tell him of your return, I 
found him extended in an elboy chair; his 
head leaning on his hand 

Ir 


fe 
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FITZWARREN 

Expiring, perhaps. 

BENJAMIN, 

No; he was finiſhing a bottle of excellent 
Burgundy,—Rejoice, Mr. Charles, rejoice, cried 
I; your father, ſo beloved, and fo long wiſhed 
for, is arrived My father!“ -In ſaying theſe 
words, the bottle dropt from his hands: it 
broke into a thouſand pieces, and ſpilt the pre- 
cious liquor on the floor. © My father really 
te returned! What will become of me?“ What 
you deſerve, ſaid I to him; ſo he immediately 
jumped up, ran to the head of the pond— 


FITZWARRENG 
And threw himſelf in ? 


BENJAMIN. 

1 thought he would have done it, for ſome 
minutes,—* My ſword,” he cried, with a fu- 
rious look, © My ſword.” I refuſed to give it 
him, becauſe there are many inſtances “ What 
ce do you want with your ſword, Sir?” * Don't 
& ſpeak, or — The manner in which he ſpoke 
theſe words was ſo frightful, I gave him his 
ſword; he took it, and immediately 


; FITZWARREN, 
Plunged it through his body ? 
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BENJAMIN, 

And— 0 
FITZWARREN, 

Unfortunate father that I am ! 


(Enter Charles Fitzwarren, unſeen.) 


BENJAMIN, | 
Put it into the ſcabbard again.—“ Come 
te here, my dear Ben,” ſaid he; © my father 
ce will never forgive me, and I cannot ſupport 


e the thought. I would die this moment, if 


ce there were no hopes of regaining his affec- 
te tion.” So he jumped down two pair of ſtairs, 
ran out into the ſtreet, and threw himfſelf— 


| bile Benjamin ſays this, and old Fitzwarren is 
looking at him attentively, Charles, on the other 
fige, kneels to his father ] 
at the feet of his father. 

CHARLES. 

Pardon, Sir, this ſtratagem to try whether 
you had till any ſpark of affection for your 
undutiful ſon. What you feared, will really 
happen, if I riſe from this place without hav- 
ing obtained your pardon. I know [ am un- 
worthy of your affection; but I cannot live 
without it. My youth, my inexperience, and 
my ſincere repentance, will plead, I hope 
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WOODWARD, 
Pray forgive him, Sir. 


RUPER T, 
Let me intreat you ; he has ſeen his error— 


FITZWARREN, | 

If I could think ſo !—Come, come, riſe ; I'll 
give you one more trial. But if you relapſe 
again, remember I have not forgiven you. 
The ſmalleſt error will draw on you the puniſh- 
ment of all your faults. 


BENJAMIN. 
That's but juſt, 
FITZWARREN, 
As the firſt proof of your reformation, turn 
off that raſcal, Benjamin. 


BENJAMIN, 

That will be unjuſt—bur 'tis all one; only 
pay me my wages, for which I have truſted 
you theſe ſeven years, and which I offered to 
lend you for fifteen more. 
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